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“Color Magic in the Home,” by Anne Pierce, has 
helped thousands of women beautify their homes at small 
expense. Full of practical, sensible “‘pointers’’ that any 
housewife can use to advantage. It contains many illus- 
trations, as well as an ingenious chart of color harmony. 
Write us or send this coupon for a free copy to Congoleum- 


Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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OOD as it is to the taste, 
the food we eat today is 
doing untold damage to our 
teeth and to our gums. As any 
dentist will tell you, this modern 
diet of ours is too soft, too 
creamy, too easily masticated, 
to give the gums the daily stim- 
ulation they require to keep them in health. 
Lacking coarse fibre, our food deprives our 
gums of exercise. Lacking exercise, the blood 
courses but slowly within the gum walls. Soft- 
ness of the tissues ensues—the gums become 
dormant. “Pink tooth brush” appears. Gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease and even pyorrhea may follow 
in its train. ° 


What to do to keep your 
gums in health 


In this day and age, you cannot revert to the 
primitive provender that would give your gums 
the stimulation they need. | 

Nowadays you can’t very well chew fibre. You 
can’t change the menus of the restaurants. You 
can’t become eccentric in the food you serve at 
home. But you can provide the same effects— 











“Before your first 
tube of Ipanais gone, 
you will see that your 
teeth are whiter and 
brighter—your gums 
firmer and healthier. 











gives rise to pink tooth brush.” 
Counteract its bad effects with 


| pana and massage 


you can accomplish all good to your gums 
through the use of Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage. In this way you avoid “pink tooth 
brush.” In this way you firm the walls of your 
gums. In this way you improve the beauty and 
the health of your entire mouth. 


Follow the good advice of the 
foremost dentists 


The method proposed by dentists is simplicity 
itself. It is a gentle massage of the gums—with 
the brush or with the fingers—performed faith- 
fully, twice a day, at the time you brush your teeth. 


IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 












ODERN boop 


..lt robs our gums of exercise and 








Thousands of dentists order 
their patients to use Ipana for 
massage as well as for the usual 
cleaning with the brush. For 
Ipana is a tooth paste specifi- 
cally compounded to tone and 
stimulate the gums while it 
cleans the teeth. It contains 
ziratol, a preparation well-known to dentists for 
its hemostatic and antiseptic properties. The 
profession has steadily supported Ipana since 
first it was placed upon the market. 


Give Ipana a 30 day trial 


So make a test of this modern tooth paste. 
Send the coupon for the ten-day sample if you 
wish. It will quickly prove Ipana’s delicious 
taste and its ability to make your teeth clean, 
white and sparkling. 

But a better way to try Ipana is to get a full-size 
tube from the nearest drug store. Use it faith- 
fully, twice a day, for one full month. Then ex- 
amine your gums. When you see how they have 
improved—in color, in texture and in health— 
you will know that Ipana deserves a permanent 


place on your bathroom shelf. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dew. E-68 
73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 










Name___— 
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Lord God of Earth and Sky, whose hand hath 
harnessed the wind and the rain, whose ear 
hath marked the pounding of the surf and 
the small night stir of crickets in the grass, 


Bless them this day! 
Make thy Light to shine upon their faces as they 
cross the threshold of this wedded life; 


Let their souls be wide like windows to the sun 
and their minds open to the light of mutual 
understanding; 

Let contentment be as a roof over their heads 
and humility as a carpet for their feet; 

Give them love’s tenderness for their days of 


sorrow and love’s pride for their days of joy; 


Let the voices of children ring sweetly on their ears 


Psalm for a Good Marriage 
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And the faces of children glow round their 
hearth-fire; 

Let not the evil bird of envy darken their ways 
or the poisonous fangs of greed sting their 
hands; 

Give them high hearts; 

Let beauty dwell with them— 

In the sheen of copper pans.and the cool folding 
of linen. 

In the shining surface of china and tinkle of glass; 

Give them, O Lord, these blessings of the simple 
life; 

Make theirs in truth a good marriage— 


For Ever and Ever. 
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| ‘Langs Summer Dishes ae 
, the Zest of Yo Youth ya56 
| Whet jaded appetites with its peppy goodness! Let Bid 


ination wait upon appetite as you taste this subtle seasoning 
—enticing but elusive—stimulating but velvet smooth. 


5 


Know the thrill of “something different”—a new spicy 
sparille- iti salads and sandwich spreads ——a new and 
keener relish with hot or cold meats and fish—an appe- 
tizing toothsomeness in hundreds of quick, easy dishes— 
a novel distinction in the pienie luncheon or the most 
formal meal. 





The Difference is in the Flavor » ?” 
ry this tasty an ave recipe: A | ‘ 
: peer ate Raters " y 


Pare 6 small carrots and | medium sized cucumber. Add 4 
stalks of celery, 1 seeded green pepper, 4 small sized cal)- 
bage. Put all the vegetables through the fine knife of a 
food grinder, combine well and add % cupful of Durkee’s. 
Salad Dressing. Slice two loaves of ables and_ butter thin 
slices; spread with the vegetable mixture and form into 
sandwiches, Makes from 50 to 60 sandwiches. ; 
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For the point rd “10 cents send me your unique new Calendar-Recipe Book (full of helpful information) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad pipiens 
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ANCING is usually re- 
D garded as merely a man- 

ner of passing the time, 
as something taken seriously 
only by professional entertainers 
and a few eccentric amateurs. 
Certainly it would seem monstrous to you—would it 
not ?—if I were to affirm that dancing is of just as great 
importance to the world as electric power or steam heat, 
as important as world’s commerce and industrial activ- 
ity? Yet, in a sense, it is. 

For since the beginning of time the four prime needs 
of humanity have been oxygen, food, exercise, and rest. 
No matter whether you believe that we had our origin 
in the Garden of Eden or in an ape-infested jungle, you 
must recognize that these are our four absolute needs: 
air to breathe, food to eat—bodily exercise, and sleep 
to restore tissue. We have, of course, created for our- 
selves thousands of other “needs”—automobiles, stock 
exchanges, high-heeled shoes—they are really though not 
considered “absolute necessities.” But deprive the mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange of exercise and 
they would die just as surely, if not as quickly, as if 
despoiled of food, air, or sleep. 

Therefore, I can approach the subject of dancing only 
as the discussion of a physical necessity. Especially, in 
the civilization in which we live, it is a necessity for 
women. There are other and numerous beneficial forms 
of exercise which I do not wish to disparage. But danc- 
ing is the exercise for women. It requires only a medium 
amount of exertion and there is no chance of strain 
through over-exertion during those intensely competi- 
tive moments which arise in most games and sports. 
Then too, you must not forget that dancing is wedded 
to the purest of all the arts—music. As the great Plato 
said, dancing develops and gives grace to the whole body 
while the music lends grace to the mind. 

Every woman desires that grace of the body and 
mind, that personal elusive attribute called poise, which 





ancing “Joward Beauty 


A master of the art shows how poise 
and presence come through the dance 


By Louis Chalif 


enables her to enter a church or a ballroom or a bank 
and command the attention and admiration of those pres- 
ent—to be at ease herself and thereby to put others at 
ease. Dancing can accomplish this, even for a woman 
singularly unblessed with “presence.” For the balanced, 
carefully rhythmic exercise stimulates the circulation of 
blood, which leads to better digestion and, through that, 
to more restful sleep. All this, of course, is invisible. The 
external improvement which can be observed is a more 
complete poise. There is a striking improvement, after 
a few lessons, in the bearing of my pupils, whether they 
be young girls or women at the middle age. Their chests 
seem to have deepened, they walk more erect and carry 
their heads higher. You can always tell, when she enters 
a room, whether a woman has studied dancing or not. 
The dancer’s step is springy—not leaden, heavy, like 
that of the woman who has never danced, or, at best, 
performed merely the slovenly, unmotivated and grace- 
less antics accepted almost everywhere as modern ball- 
room dancing. 

For I have been speaking, of course, of the benefits 
of what is known popularly as “fancy” dancing, al- 
though the “fancy” is quite redundant. The ballets and 
beautiful dance compositions of the world are, in most 
cases, a great deal simpler and less affected than Twenti- 
eth Century ballroom steps. 

On the wall of my office hangs the photograph of a 
magnificent girl of sixteen posed in one of the most 
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beautiful and geometrically pleas- 
ing positions of a certain dance. 
Everyone looking at the picture 
marvels at the strength and sup- 
pleness of the body which could 
endure such strain. When that 
girl came to me she was a little ten-year-old weakling, 
too feeble to stand fifteen minutes of moderate exercise. 

If a woman is embarrassed in her dancing by the awk- 
wardness of any one particular element of her body, she 
will find that, in all probability, the element is in an 
unhealthy state, undeveloped and weak. So there are 
special exercises to make arms, legs, shoulders, wrists, 
ankles, the whole body in fact, plastic, graceful and 
strong. And in this accomplishment of strength and 
grace, health is also attained. Many of my pupils have 
been cured, through their dancing, of spinal curvature 
and rheumatism. And the rhythmic exercise is one of 
the best antidotes for nervous exhaustion and break- 
down. Once in fact a pupil of mine was cured of a pe- 
culiar nervous disorder which had led, before she came 
to me, to an almost complete loss of memory. 

I know that there exists among women a fear of 
acquiring what they call the “dancer’s calf.” This curi- 
ous apprehension is totally unfounded. The calf of the 
dancer, if she is a properly proportioned woman, is 
well-muscled, strong and beautiful as the rest of her. 
Despite a life devoted to dancing, Pavlowa has not a 
too-large calf. Often, however, as she grows older, a 
woman’s legs develop a tendency to enlarge. If she hap- 
pens to have taken up dancing they will, fortunately 
for her, be firm and well-muscled rather than flabby. An- 
other foolish apprehension is that a woman who has, in 
her youth, taken systematic exercise will grow stout 
sooner than another. See how fat, they point out, some 
college football players become even in their twenties. 
That is a very happy analogy. For the football player 
graduates to an office desk from which he never budges, 
except, perhaps, for a weekly round [Turn to page 91] 
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x How satisfying it is to own acar of such distinction, styleand 
roominess! And these are qualities which have contributed 





vitally to the success of the Bigger and Better Chevrolet. 


Its fashionable beauty reflects the mastery in coachwork 
for which the name of Fisher is everywhere renowned. 
Its colors reveal the exquisite shading and lustre made 
possible by genuine Duco finish. And its comfort is the 
comfort achieved by ample interior dimensions, a full 107” 
wheelbase and four semi-elliptic shock absorber springs. 


You need only drive the new Chevrolet to appreciate its 

thrilling performance and to realize that costly car luxury 

is no longer dependent upon owning a costly car. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Diwision of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau, $715. 
; All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Your kitchen equipped 
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The favorite every-day Pyrex outfit . . . casse- 
role, pie plate, utility dish, loaf pan, and cus- 
tard cups. With the pieces shown below you 
can bake apples, vegetables, macaroni, beans, 
meat loaf, puddings, cakes, breads, and scal- 
loped dishes and countless other dishes. 10 
pieces, only $5.15 


with PYREX ovenware for *5” 


PARKLING, longer-lasting, 
most efficient Pyrex oven- 
ware! Use it every day for three 
meals a day ... for all your ordi- 
nary baking . . . for more attrac- 
tive serving ... these ten impor- 
tant pieces are only $5.15! 

The indispensable casserole. 
The pie plate that bakes such 
flaky undercrusts. An oblong pan 
with so many uses that most 
housewives call it their utility 
dish. A loaf pan for meats and 
breads and six Pyrex custard cups 
for dozens of things. Planned for scores of foods, 
hundreds of recipes . . . 10 Pyrex dishes only $5.15! 


Pyrex Ovenware bakes so much better 


When you use Pyrex ware you are sure of better 
baking results. 

For Pyrex ware uses heat differently from any 
metal utensil. Instead of allowing it to rush 
through, scorching the sides, leaving the center 
soggy, Pyrex ware stores up heat in itself, gives it 





Pyrex Ovenware attractively mounted is an 

important item of dinner service nowadays. 

Especially effective are casserole or pie plates 

in metal mountings of pierced floral design. 
On sale where Pyrex dishes are sold. 


out steadily, thoroughly, bakes 
with even perfection every .par- 
ticle of the food. 


Pyrex dishes are service 
dishes too 


And Pyrex dishes are as attrac- 
tive to serve in as they are effi- 
cient to bake in. They’re really 
smart on the table, and they keep 
foods so deliciously hot. That 
second piece of pie is a new de- 
light in Pyrex ware! Piping... 
just as if fresh from the oven... 
and with all the luscious taste of perfect baking, 
clear through. 

And women of course know that Pyrex oven- 
ware saves dishwashing, lasts so long, never dis- 
colors food nor affects taste; never holds odors, 
even after years of use; never wears out, crackles 
nor crazes. ; 

All of which tells why more and 
more women, every year, are equip- 
ping their kitchens with Pyrex ware. 








For the Fune Bride! Give these 10 pieces 
of Pyrex Ovenware for her new home. Help 
her start the right way—bake the right way. 


Send coupon 
and 4c in 
stamps today! 


Trade-mark PYREX Reg. U, S. Pat, Off. 












Let your kitchen be a Pyrex kitchen, too. Take 
this $5.15 dealer list to your hardware or depart- 
ment store. Learn today the enduring satisfac- 
tion of baking and serving in Pyrex ware. 


All this Pyrex Ovenware for $5.15 


Covered casserole, either No. 623 round, 
or No. 653 square, or No. 633 oval or 
No. 643 shallow, in the medium size. . $1.75 


Utility dish, No. 231, medium size..... 1.00 
Pie plate, No. 209, medium size....... .9o 
Loaf pan, No. 212, medium size....... .g0 


Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-02. size....__ .60 
All this Economical Baking Equipment. $5.15 
(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 


Pyrex Baby Bottles 
at all drug stores. 
Narrow Neck or 
Wide Mouth. S-oz. 


Guarantee—Every piece of Pyrex Ovenware 
is guaranteed for two years against breakage 
from oven heat. 


Send 4c for this sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


For this coupon with 4c in stamps, we will send one 
sample custard cup’ of genuine Pyrex ovenware—only 
one cup to a family. 





‘CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. D-3 
Cerning, New York 
Enclosed find 4c in stamps to cover partial cost 
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Editor’s Note: Investigation proves that Mr. Cuppy 6 Wilf 2, courageous of the bivalves. “He ought to be here at 
7 is an authentic hermit. His Jones’ Island is off Seaford, bY l Uppy any moment!” shuddered a prominent cherry-stone. 
=\, — — New York; the coast guard station at : And see! Even now the sinister bark rounds Hawkins’ 
a Zach’s Inlet is the nearest touch of civilization, if you . Point, splashes its desperate way through the shallows 
be af) can call it that, and his house ih found — Map by Edward A. Wilson and phic into Sricnonm Dock with pay ke thud. 
7] for occupancy, was a one-time duck shooting lodge of Skillfully the skipper regains his feet, and as he rises to 
some scion of the idle rich. Bear with him while he de- the general view. his singular and touching appearance 
ey scribes his dramatic arrival (three years ago, it was) and sends a thrill of relief up and down the shells of the 
iii be patient until we can find space to print his further Seaman’s Neck, Black Banks Channel, Johnson’s Flats wiser among the watchers. Here is no demon with mur- 
pve confessions of a hermit’s home-making and culinary and High Hill Crick. To say that uneasiness pervaded der in his heart. Here is no devil incarnate. For there 
ob ay problems, the lives and loves of the coast guards, the the community was putting it too mildly. The clams in the full sunshine, the cynosure of every clam, he 
Pane. interior decorating question on Jones’ Island and other were scared plumb out of their calcareous shells. In a weeps, the stranger weeps! Anon, he sneezes, and again 
matters of importance to hermits and the others of us word, panic reigned. his eyes drip blinding drops. Some nobler sorrow than 
up who must live in cities and towns and the usual man- And well it might, for the scouts along the meadow _ the want of a square meal is gnawing at this chap. All 
, haunted places, rose colds or no. Is it any wonder he banks, the submarine observers and the liaison officers _ told, it was pretty pathetic. (But waste no tears of your 
one has been dubbed The Little Brother of the Clams? on the bars had forwarded marine intelligence of major own upon this spectacle; it was only me, after all, ar- 
only importance, whether for weal or woe—but probably _ riving on the beach with my rose-cold). 


LL was excitement that glorious June morning 
among the clams of Jones’ Island. Softies by the 
bushel dug themselves deeper into the shoreward 

mud and the whimpering little quahaugs out in their 
watery beds drew closer to their mothers as they heard 
the dread news relayed by their mollusk relations of 


for woe. As one clam they reported the swift approach 
by rowboat across Great South Bay of a mysterious 
stranger, who looked shockingly hungry and very fond 
of sea-food. Raging and roaring like a starving fiend he 
came, flying the significant device, “Jones’ Island or 
Bust.” Yes, downright terror gripped even the most 


The sorrowful newcomer—if you can bear him one 
moment more+—seemed, truly, a man distrait, as he stood 
there sniffling and snorting into his red bandanna, utter- 
ing violent and wicked words, shaking his free fist at 
nothing in particular and generally behaving as one 
bereft of all earthly solace and a [Turn to page 58] 
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UNE, and thousands of “sweet girl 

graduates” are coming out into 

the world, their academic life be- 

hind them, the wide world be- 
fore. The average girl makes a hap- 
hazard choice of occupation when she 
leaves school; she takes the nearest job at hand; or she 
chooses an occupation because it will raise her in the 
social scale; or she wants to go to the city, and takes 
anything that offers in order to get there. 

There are undoubtedly some cases where the eco- 
nomic pressure and local limitations are so great that it 
is necessary to take the first job that offers. But, if you 
find yourself in an uncongenial occupation, get out of 
it as soon as you have given it a good trial. There is 
nothing as destructive of health and character as going 
on forever doing what you don’t like to do; and there is 
nothing that makes more for health and success than 
finding the right job, a job for which you can have 
enthusiasm. 

If you are considering a job, begin by analyzing your- 
self and the job. What abilities have you and what train- 
ing? What are the concrete demands of the job you 
want? What training does it require? What are the 
chances for a beginner? How long and hard is the pull 
to the places higher up, and what is there when one 
finally reaches the top? Think intelligently about all 
these things. Be sure that the concrete tasks which you 
will have to do hour after hour, day after day, will 
interest you, that it is not the romantic glamor of the 
peaks of the occupation that catches your eye. Face 
squarely just what cog you will be in the wheel, and 
base your decision on that, not on the advantages of 
the presidency of the concern. 

Start out for your job with confidence in yourself, in 
your fitness for it and your ability to get it. If you can 
do so with proper modesty, make the employer feel that 
he needs you more than you need the job, that you 
have something to contribute to the business. But 
don’t let your confidence become cockiness. Don’t make 
the president fearful for his own job if he permits you 
to get a foothold in the concern. And make your inter- 
views “snappy.” Don’t take up too much of the employ- 
er’s time. Show him that you know what his require- 
ments are, and that you can meet them. Tell him what 
you are able to do and then stop. Beyond that he is not 
interested in you or your abilities, and he hasn’t time 
for unnecessary conversation. 

All this applies to an application by letter as well as 
to a personal interview. If you are writing for a job, 
make your letter short and to the point. Typewrite it 
or have it typewritten, if possible. It is more likely to 
get consideration. If possible, find something to say that 
will make your application stand out from the rest. But 
don’t emphasize your honesty and goodness, thinking 
that those qualities will make the world of commerce 
bid for you. A well-known banker said recently that 
honesty was the cheapest and commonest commodity 
that was offered him. So, in selling yourself to a new 
employer, let him take these qualities for granted and 
emphasize’ the capabilities you have that are rarer than 
that. If you go in person, be neatly dressed, but not 
over-dressed or under-dressed. Sex-appeal is all right in 
its place, but its place is not in a business office! 

In general, do not feel that you have to go to the city 
to find something worthy of your talents. There are 
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Stenographers have 
so much better oppor- 
tunities for personal 
contact and general 
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By Rita Halle 


many opportunities in most lines in the small town. 
While there are more jobs in the city, there are more 
people to fill them. Unless you have some special talent 
or some special interest which can only be utilized in a 
city, don’t go out from under a good roof and give up 
three square meals a day without at least knowing what 
you are going to do. Jt is cheaper and pleasanter to 
think things out on a sunny front porch in the country 
than in a Ploomy hall bedroom in the city. The average 
wage, even for college girls, is not over twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a week for the first few weeks, and that 
will pay only for the barest necessities, no theatres, no 
new clothes, no doctors or dentists. So, if you must go to 
the city, be sure to have enough to tide you over until 
you find a job, or to take you home if you don’t find 
one, or to fall back on in an emergency. 

The jobs which are the easiest to get, and which re- 
quire the least training are clerkships and stenography. 
Stenographers have so much better opportunities for 
personal contact and general insight that it is better to 
start as a stenographer if you can. 

If you want to start out for yourself, you will have a 
greater chance to succeed if you start something new 
and different, something that has not been done before, 
or not well done, in your town. A number of things can 





College Days behind, the wide world before 









,ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Here’s the answer for the girl just 
out of work or out of school 


be started with little experience and 
small capital. Has your town a win- 
dow decorator? Has it a lending 
library, an information and travel 
bureau, a good tea-room, a proper 
catering establishment that also fur- 
nishes ideas, souvenirs and other accessories for enter- 
taining? 

Has your town a good dry-cleaning establishment? 
If so, does it offer a complete service, including mend- 
ing, pressing, remodelling, etc.? One can make a contract 
with a wholesale dry cleaning place, or prepare for in- 
dependent work by brief courses in dry-cleaning which 
are given by several colleges and universities, notably 
Iowa State, the University of North Carolina, and the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Many young women are making good livings running 
Summer camps for children. These camps are increas- 
ingly popular, but while the returns are satisfactory, 
they are not enormous, and there are so many camps 
which subordinate everything else to financial gain that 
they are bringing discredit on the whole idea. Any occu- 
pation which has to do with children demands a love 
for them, high-mindedness and capability. For girls who 
have these qualities, as well as business and executive 
ability, running a Summer camp is a most interesting 
occupation. Many camp directors add Winter recrea- 
tional activities to their Summer work. This means tak- 
ing groups of children out to the parks or the country, 
after school and on holidays. It is a new, popular and 
profitable occupation requiring only a love of children 
and the confidence of the community. 

A fascinating occupation demanding personal qualities 
rather than training is that of hotel hostess. To make 
hotel life more attractive, hotel managers employ wo- 
men to look after the comfort of their guests in much 
the manner of a hostess in a home, and in resort hotels 
to arrange entertainments and make introductions. If 
one has the poise and grace required, and is resourceful 
in guarding against impertinence this work may be very 
pleasant. But the financial rewards are not great since 
they consist of room, board, and the possibility of tips 
which few women qualified for such positions would 
care to accept. There are a number of correspondence 
schools which train for this and other hotel jobs. 

The tea-room idea, with its, various offshoots, coffee 
houses, motor-inns, cafeterias, etc. is a possibility for 
the woman with little training and small capital. It has 
no geographical limitations. 

Photography is a broad, interesting and varied field. 
It makes a special appeal to the girl with artistic in- 
terests, but little creative talent. Magazines and news- 
papers, advertising and pubiicity agencies, industrial 
plants and museums, all employ photographers. Scien- 
tific photography in various lines affords an interesting 
occupation. Moving picture photography has a promis- 
ing future. And there is opportunity for the person with 
original ideas to become known for specialities, animal 
photography, still life, landscapes, marines, etc. 

Everyone wants to write and few people have not at 
one time or another aspired to write poetry or scenarios, 
if not stories and novels. But writing requires more than 
the desire to write, more even than a facile pen and a 
ready turn of phrase, and it is an over-crowded, risky 
profession by which to earn one’s living. The dazzling 
examples of highly paid writers are [Turn to page 77] 
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It was the most cele- 
brated hotel in the old 
South—the Maxwell 
House in Nashville, at 
which Joel Cheek’s 
blend was served for 
years and after which 

it was named 


A special shade of 


flavor created years 


ago in the South 


YSNENLY once have coffees been 
chosen and combined in 


@ just this way— 





Here is one of the few truly great 
achievements in the art of blending. 


“Winy,” acid coffee—mild, delicate 
coffee — pungent, “heavy” coffee—hun- 
dreds of different kinds from the ports 
of the seven seas. Yet no single one 
that has ever pleased the critical people 
of America. 


In this blend, a flavor no one hadever 
tasted—a shade of mellow richness 
built from many coffees—the genius of 
a southerner of the old South. 


A rich mingling of flavors 
Years ago Joel Cheek down in that land 


‘ 


WV by no other coffee 


can ever taste like this 
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of good living created this blend that 
has now won such fame as never before 
came to a coffee. A rich mingling of 
many flavors perfected after months of 
patient, skillful work —combining and 
recombining, testing and rejecting. 
Known to the South alone until 
recently, that touch of extra richness 
in Joel Cheek’s blend has now come as 
a new experience to the entire nation. 


Ina long list of our great cities, Max- 
well House has swiftly become by far 
the most popular coffee —the first choice 
of those who understand the art of 


living well. From New York to Los 
Angeles, this blend from the old South 
is the largest selling of all coffees. Max- 
well House is today pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever 
offered for sale. 


All the zest of a new adventure 
awaits you in its special full-bodied 
smoothness. Your first breath of its 
rich aroma will tell you why it has won 
such fame. See what added pleasure 
Maxwell House Coffee will bring your 
family. Your grocer has it in the sealed, 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


if A 7 


Radio listeners —tune in! Noted 
artists every Thursday—Maxwell 
House Coffee Radio Hour, 9 p. m. 
Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: 
WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, 
WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, KSD, 
WDAF,KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, 
WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 
7 p. m. Mountain Time: KoA. 






































HUNTERS AND JUMPERS 
DAY at the DEVON HORSE 
SHOW, IN PHILADELPHIA 


For smart sports wear of silk 
and wool and rayon—Ivory 
is recommended more posi- 
tively than ever. In Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, sales- 
people in the finest shops rec- 
ommend Ivory exclusively 
far oftener than all other 
soaps together. 
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And in the South . . . For fine silk stockings, 
90% of all the salespeople interviewed in Atlanta, 
Memphis, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and 
Dallas, suggest only Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes. 


NTO shops gay with new silken fabrics 

for summer frocks, several young women 
went recently to ask one question most 1m- 
portant to you: ‘Will these silks wash?”’ 


And the answer? It came from New York, 
San Francisco, and other cities in between: 


“Yes, practically all our better silks are 
washable this season. And we could guar- 
antee them if we were sure how our cus- 
tomers would wash them.”’ 


Eight out of ten salespeople interviewed 
would advise only Ivory for the safe wash- 
ing of fine silks. In their own words: 


‘All of these silks will wash —if you use 
Ivory Flakes and don’t have your watef 
too hot.”’ (Detroit) 


“Yes, indeed, this silk will wash. It’s a 
good grade. But I should suggest that to be 
safe you use Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes. In 
this store we've tried all the soaps in de- 
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A\ Cuarantee the 
e}lovely new silks, ¢f” 


.T SHOPS FROM COAST TO COAST 





—— TEA AT THE EDGEWATER 
| BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO 





For tea-time frocks and coun- 
try-club frocks, for rainbow 
silks of every kind—sales- 
people in Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, say: “Ivory, of 
course.”’ 








WASHABLE-~—IF— 


From a Cleveland shop: ‘‘Handle silks quickly. 
Squeeze them out in fairly cool Ivory suds and 
rinse. To absorb the water, roll them up in a 
towel, putting another towel inside if the frock 
is printed—so that no one color touches any 
other—and shake out promptly. With the 
proper care and Ivory Soap I could wash any 
silk in this department.” . . . For more detailed 
washing methods send a post card for free book- 
let—Thistledown Treasures, their selection and care— 
to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 14-FF, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





IVORY 
FLAKES 



































-wed § termining whether fabrics are washable and _As was said repeatedly in the shops: ‘‘I use 
rash- § We consider Ivory the best.’ (Washington) Ivory on my face, so I know it’s bound to 
be safe for silks. And safe for other fine things 
as well—for gay striped sweaters, for smart 
rayon-and-wool dresses, for underwear from 
Paris, and sheer chiffon stockings.” 





And in Cleveland the saleswoman who 

1 use §8ave the explicit washing directions quoted 
vatet at the right concluded her remarks this Way: 
“With the proper care and Ivory Soap I could 


i wash any silk in this department.”’ Pure without question, gentle enough for a -kind to everything i inches 


‘0 be There might be question about the safety posites Paap op es : extra safe 
; Inf Of other soaps—but never about the safety ee Pe a a 994/100% Pure ¥ It FLOATS 


dee Of Ivory. Why? PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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“Here's something new, though 
and another romper was ready for the wash / 


Not so long ago in a quiet Ohio town we 
found a dear little house with such perky pink 
geraniums in the window boxes and such 
ruffly curtains upstairs and down that we de- 
cided to ask our questions about soap at that 
house first. 

‘““Laundry soap?’’ echoed the pretty young 
woman who welcomed us. “‘I use P and G. 
You see I have a very little boy who is very 
hard on rompers.”’ 

“Is he at the crawling age?’’ We inquired. 

*‘Much worse,”” she smiled with a little 
shake of her head. “He's four years old and 
into everything. While I’m baking he'll tip 
the jam on his clothes, or when I come from 
the telephone, I find he’s been playing with 
ashes from the fireplace. I wash rompers every 
day to keep up with him."’ 

**Why do you like P and G?”’ we asked her. 





aw 


> 


‘First of all,’’ she said, “‘I don’t have to 
bother if the water isn’t hot because P and G 
and cold water will get even Bobby’s rompers 
clean. I'm rather fussy about keeping my 
own clothes nice too—and I find that P and G 
doesn’t fade the colors. It is so nice and firm 
that it doesn’t waste away and it really is 
better than other soaps I've tried.”’ 

It is such a good soap—have you wondered 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 15 
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perhaps why you pay so little for P and G? 

The reason is: More women use P and G 
than any other soap in the world. This un- 
equalled popularity means that P and G is 
made in enormous quantities. And since large- 
scale manufacture costs less in proportion 
than small-scale manufacture, a very large 
cake of P and G can be sold to you for actually 
less than even ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it isso popular. 
And it is so popular because it really is a better 


soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free! ‘‘How to take out 15 common stains—get 
clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday 
labor.’’ Problems like these, together with newest 
laundry methods, are discussed in a free booklet, 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Just send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NM-6, P. O. Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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He was face to face with hate, awful, pitiless, overwhelming 


L AND THE $8 


From a wind-hounded dory, with 

blue lips quivering, Red Alec 
Campbell abjured, “Never again! Just 
let me plant my feet ashore, and by 
Saint Michael, I'll stick to tendin’ cat- 
tle in the Craignish glen.” 

The eyes of Louis were big with 
wonder. This huge fellow who “feared 
not God nor man” was cringing in the 
bottom of the big dory with terror as 
abandoned as that of childhood. 

Louis, the negro, had seen his skipper always 
loud-mouthed and boastful. He did not know that 
under all their bluster, the Red Campbells were 
steeped in awe, an awe which the young bride 
tasted with her lover's kiss, an awe which the old 
dame still harped upon when the stretching-board 
was near. One and all the Red Campbells cursed 
the sea, while irresistibly their manhood followed 
its call, and one by one found résting places there. 

On longest Winter nights, time would -fail to. teli of 
the sons of this house, who made a name by desperate 
chancing. Old age was not their portion, but its brief, 
hard-sailing span was pungent with the spice of danger. 


Tes is my last time at sea!” Ay must Go down to the SCAS again, 


Wlustrared hy HARVEY 


to the lonely sea and the sky. 
nd all J ask is a tall ship 
and a star to steer her by. 
‘By Arthur Hunt Chute 


DUNN 


Shon Campbell, in the days of the pinkys, crashed on 
the iron coast of Newfoundland. He had gone down to 
Bay of Islands for frozen herring, and, once too often, 
had essayed the narrow entrance ‘twixt Weebald and 
South Head. He missed it and a sea as white as carded 


wool, crashing on bastion granite, left 
not so much as a spar to tell his story 

The end of Colin Campbell, father 
of Red Alec, bore the accustomed fam- 
ily touch—last sighted in a driving 
snow squall off Cape Scatari, going by 
with everything lugged on, a sail-drag- 
ger to the end. 

Before that fatal voyage, Colin had 
declared, “It’s not for me to sleep in a 
green grave, ashore. But I hope my 
son will learn the lesson and not turn 

from the wisdom o’ farming to the foolishness 0’ 
fishing.” And he pulled his beard uneasily. 
ed Alec never saw his father more. He saw 
only his memorial tablet on the high, white walls 
of Stella. Maris and straightway he too had gone 
out with the Winter fleet. 
No oné denounced the family foe more loudly 
than Red Alec, raising his voice with unhallowed 
oaths. But, no matter what cursings he might utter, 
like all his kindred he turned with constancy to the call 
of the running tide. 

This morning his vessel, the Pass o’ Balmaha, was 

making flying sets on the Western Ground. With weath- 
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er threatening, Alexander MacEacheren had objected. 
‘Lookin’ bad, Skipper. Better not be temptin’ Provi- 
dence wi’ a dory any longer.” In defiance Red Alec had 
set Alexander to his place at the wheel while he himseli 
had gone out to assist at the underhauling of the gear. 

There followed the ancient story of the banks. “Lost 


while tending their trawls. God rest their souls.” 

The sudden swooping down of a March snow 
squall had blotted out their vessel. She had 
vanished like a candle snufied in darkness and, 
then, to complete their hopelessness, night had 
come. For many weary and interminable hours 
they had been striving to keep head on to the 
furious, crested seas. The very fact of their 
survival added to the fury of their foe while in 
dire extremity Red Alec continued the refrain 

“Never again! Never again!” He was a hard- 
pressed fighter, calling out for quarter. But who can 
ask for quarter from the mighty sea? 

A momentary breaking of fast-driven cloud and there 
under the waning moon lay the magnificence of a North- 
ern Ocean. Long onward-sweeping hills, lashed into 
broken crests, bore witness to the magnitude of the 
gale. The depth of the intervening seas told of storm, 
fierce, long-continued. 

Viewed merely as a picture this wind-hounded sea was 
sublime. Viewed from a tossing dory it was terrible 
beyond description. No one could come up against this 
monster without a crumpling of the spine. To think 
that mere man had ever talked loud-mouthed against 
this mighty one. Louis kept at the bailing like one pos- 
sessed, Fear quaked within him. 

When their dory rode aloft they scaled the mountains. 
When they plunged downward the bottom of the world 
had gone. One did not have to ask the Skipper if he was 
afraid. His was the pailor of the winding sheet. It was 
this portentous pallor that caused Louis to stumble at 
the bailing. 

“Look out! Louis, look—!” The warning came too 
late. From a white-capped ridge their tiny craft dived 
headlong landing bottom upward. 

At the first shock of icy water Red Alec felt his pulse- 





beat flutter. But the will to live was strong within him. 
In spite of stiffening muscles, he forced himself to 
struggle against the sea that was taking his life. 

Down, down, down, he went until it seemed as 
though a thousand fathoms pressed against him. The 
first faint flutterings rose until he heard thunder in his 
ear-drums. The stifling was more than he 
could bear. He must open his mouth and 
breathe. 

“No! No!” He locked his jaw 
like iron. “I'll burst before I drink 
that water.” 

Every outraged organ cried in 
rebellion. But still he refused to 
fill his lungs with brine. This sea 
for him was no impersonal sub- 

stance. It was a living foe, a hated monster, grip- 
ping at his throat, strangling him, just as it had strangled 
all his men-folk. 

Down there in black depths, an insensate rage pos- 
sessed him. “Ye won’t get me! Ye won’t get me!” 

When almost suffocated, at last his head bobbed to 
the surface. Thrice he rose for momentary respite. 
Each time, going under with increasing rage. In him 
was gathered up the conflict of generations of Red 
Campbells, drowned and beaten. But he, at least, would 
not be beaten. Each time he went down before the 
monster with teeth clenched enduring successive blows 
while he steeled himself with the continual taunt, “Ye 
won’t get me! Ye won’t get me!” 

Once, with brine-blurred eyes, across the smother he 
caught sight of the upturned dory. Impeded by the 
weight of oilskins and heavy sea boots progress was 
tantalizingly slow. Once he was almost within reach of 
safety only to be submerged again. Then, against ex- 
pectation, on a roaring grayback he was smashed into 
the dory with a vicious bang. Where his right arm was 
outstretched he felt the snap of broken bone. There 
was an excruciating twinge but with it fighting canniness 
returned. Another sea threatened. To avoid the crash 
he dived and in the deep trough managed to grasp the 
plug becket with his left hand, his right hanging limp. 
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Laboriously he worked his way aft where he caught a 
coil of trailing buoy line and hung on completely spent. 
He was muttering weakly when a strong hand reached 
forth and grasped him. 

“Is that ye, Louis?” 

“Aye, it’s me, Skipper.” 

Gently Louis assisted him onto the bottom of the up- 
turned dory and proceeded to lash him there by means 
of the trailing buoy line. 

“My God, it’s cold.” 

“Ye'll be all right, now. Skipper. It'll soon be light 
an’ some o’ the fleet’ll be sure to pick us up.” 

Red Alec’s answer was a groan of pain. The teeth of 
the wintry deep were piercing to his vitals. He began to 
cry out against the cold. 

Then he felt some one wrapping him in great coat 
and mittens and with reviving warmth he dozed off 
from sheer exhaustion. 


T was still dark when he awakened and opened brine- 

blurred eyes to gaze at void immensity, lifting, fall- 
ing, with a strange uneasy motion. His shoulder was 
wrenched where he had been lashed to the dory becket. 
His fractured forearm throbbed intensely. His whole 
body trembled from the excruciating cold. 

Beside him on the dory bottom, he became aware of 
something that sagged and rolled with the wash of the 
tide. 

Raising himself painfully Red Alec worked over in 
the direction of his friend and reached forth to grasp 
him. With the first touch he fell back screaming, “Louis! 
Louis!” His dory mate was frozen stiff. 

While he was dozing, wearing the warm overgarments 
of his friend, Louis had literally’ frozen to death en- 
during the bitterest pangs without a cry for the sake 
of his beloved Skipper. 

Before this vicarious sacrifice Red Alec bowed his 
head and tried to pray but words would not form them- 
selves upon his lips. There in freezing darkness lashed 
to the bottom of an upturned dory he was face to face 
with hate, awful, pitiless, overwhelming. In that chili 
hour he knew something more than | Turn to page 127 | 








There was something wild and haunting in the spirit of the night, something to touch with fire the gypsy blood 
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WOMEN AND JUSTICE 


almost inevitable result of the 

movement which brought about 

the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

For more than a hundred years many 
men and women had carried on a more or 
less active campaign to give women the 
right to vote. This sentiment culminated in 
America in the organization of the Wo- 
men’s Party, with their picturesque picket- 
ing of the White House and their sentences 
to jail. All of this gave the color and dra- 
matic force which crystallized an age-long 
movement. 

Of course any party whose members had 
the courage and enthusiasm to go to jail for 
a cause would not be overly particular 
about the method of obtaining the re- 
sult. So they arrived at the short cut to 
amend the Federal Constitution and thus 
brought Woman’s Suffrage to the States. 

In spite of the fact that the founders of 
the government had attempted to provide 
for local self-government by making the 
state the unit of political power, both the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amendments 
were placed in the Constitution. The long 
years of teaching that local self-government 
was essential to individual liberty, and that 
countries large either in area or population, 
bring strong governments and dangerous 
centralization was of no avail. It was use- 
less to point out that our Federal Constitu- 


J= service for women was the 


tion with its first ten amendments was - 


oAlre women fit to judge guilt? 


By Clarence Darrow 


Whether you agree or disagree with his personal philosophy 
everyone must respect Clarence Darrow’s knowledge and 
judgment of the law. Raised in a small Ohio village, he 
was admitted to the bar as a youth of 18; and last year, at 
the age of 70, he retired with a record of legal service seldom 
achieved by anyone. His views, therefore, on this extreme- 
ly arresting question: Are women fit to judge guilt? command 
nation-wide attention. He says in part: “It may be that wo- 
men will leave a game of bridge which violates the gaming 
laws to sit on a jury and convict some man for having liquor 
in his possession, but this is not due to regard for law but 
because they believe in bridge and do not believe in drink.” 
( “The demand for women on juries is born entirely from 
their insistence on equal rights. This has practically no more 
relation to jury service than army service.” { Readers are 
urged to send in their own ideas upon this stimulating ques- 
tion, remembering that the opinions expressed here are not 
to be construed as editorial convictions.— The Editor. 


but the crowd, when once aroused 
and on its way, is irresistible either 
for good or evil. 

The Woman’s Party, not content 
with gaining the tools for. getting any fur- 
ther legislation that might possibly be 
needed, providing a Twentieth Amend- 
ment, providing in effect that no state 
should make any sort of legal discrimina- 
tion on account of sex. This ran counter to 
a long line of legislation in the various 
States providing for the protection of wo- 
men, against long hours of labor, unfair 
and dangerous conditions and the like, on 
the sole ground that women needed pro- 
tection which the Constitution did not grant 
to men. Women’s clubs and humanitarians - 
in general had fought long and hard for 
these laws and did not wish to see them 
destroyed on account of a mere theory of 
the equality of men and women. So this at- 
tempt to add a twentieth amendment and 
thus cheapen and devitalize the constitu- 
tion went by the board. 

The failure of the twentieth amendment 
did not end the fight further to pervert the 
Constitution from its original purpose. Able 
and: zealous men and women again sought 
an amendment to permit congressional leg- 
islation especially protecting women in in- 
dustries and trades. This amendment was 
defeated by an appeal to States Rights. 

Even now an active organization is busy 
in an effort to amend the Federal Constitu- 
tion to require Congress and the United 


Meant to protect the individual against the proneness 
of government to ride rough-shod over the liberties of 
the citizen. The clamorous and aggressive propagandists 
wanted results, and forms and customs, and vyjtal rights 
Must give way to their demands. 

It is of no use to quarrel with this manifestation of 
human conduct. The method has its value and its danger. 
Man when he does not like results only denounces ten- 


dencies. The value of the method lies in the fact that 
the power of public opinion will sometimes overthrow 
obsolete laws and constitutions, and remove the shackles 
of men, even though the methods are illegal or uncon- 
stitutional. Its danger lies in the fact that any new fad 
or fancy is likely to prevail against well-settled rights 
and strong guarantees of liberty. One human being is 
not reasonable or logical or mindful of broad principles, 


States courts to take charge of marriage and divorce. 

All of this shows that zealots for any cause are ready 
to overthrow long-settled laws and constitutions» and 
customs to accomplish their end. It is probably im- 
possible to save man from himself. Likewise, it is not 
to be expected that resolutions written down in the calm 
and placid moments of the life of men and nations will 
have strength to withs.and the [Turn to page 65 | 
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an hour before her wedding to Henry Harmon. 

Henry’s mother was the one who told her. Mrs. 
Harmon came bustling into the little Mayfield house, 
past Mr. Mayfield, who was sitting about, waiting to 
drive Veronica and Mrs. Mayfield to the church; past 
two or three neighbor girls who were clustered inside 
Veronica’s doorway; and on into the center of the 
room, where Mrs. Mayfield was hooking up the back 
of Veronica’s tight lace chemise, and anchoring Ve- 
ronica’s underskirts. 

Veronica turned a glowing little face toward Mrs. 
Harmon, and said: “Hello, Mother Harmon,” in that 
way she had of putting affection and gaiety into even 
the simplest things. She was being very sweet to Henry’s 


‘T's news was broken to Veronica Mayfield about 
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Che 
Wedding . Bouquet 


By Victorine Kirk 


Once in a time there comes a story whose 
theme ts told so simply that without impressive 
effort a lifetime passes before our eyes in 
the turning of a page. Such stories live and 
linger in the minds of readers and men 
thereafter call them great. This story, if 
not one with these, approaches thetr eminence. 
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people. She acted so be- 
cause, in addition to be- 
ing genuinely good- 
natured, she was for some 
obscure reason deliriously 
happy about marrying Henry. 

Just now, an hour before her 

wedding to him, she looked 

like a good child who has 
been promised something 
especially nice for dessert. 

It is hard to see how Mrs. 
Harmon could tell her the 
truth—that Henry had for- 
gotten her wedding flowers. 
But she did tell Veronica just 
that, and got it out rather 
briskly, besides. And she 
went on to ask what Veronica 
was going to wear, so that 
they could get some eleventh- 
hour flowers that would 

suit the occasion. 

“T told Henry,” the 
self-assured lady con- 
cluded, “that every bride 
wants flowers.” 

She said it as if that 
remedied everything. In 
her explanation there 
was not a breath of re- 
proach for Henry. And 
she did not seem to no- 
tice that Veronica’s dove 
gray eyes had _ turned 
black and died, and that 
her face was as white as 

., milk and tense and drawn. 

She simply took an 

undisturbed glance at 

Veronica’s wedding dress, 

which was lying on the 

bed. White corded silk, 

with a princesse waist, and 
three real lace ruffles. 

“How pretty!” she said. 
“We'll get the flowers to you 
yet, Veronica. James is right 
ready to go for them.” 

James was Henry’s young 

brother. Veronica could see the faces of Jane and 
Henrietta and Elsie in the mirror. She dropped her 
front hair over her face and began to fluff up what 
would be the under side of her pompadour. Her eyes 
felt scalded from the unshed tears. She hoped they 
wouldn’t be red when she had to bring the pompa- 
dour up away from her flushed face. 

Mrs. Harmon was going. 

Years later, Veronica knew that she had missed her 
cue. If only she had said, then and there, that she 
would not marry Henry! If only she had indulged in 
a tantrum, a really imposing pyrotechnic display, and 
had sobbed that under no conditions would she marry 
Henry. That a man like Henry, who could forget his 
bride’s wedding flowers, would be more than likely to 


forget other things as time went on, and that she would 
not marry Henry, no, no, no! 

But Veronica, like many even-tempered and easy 
going people, always thought of her retorts when it was 
too late to make them. And now, her moment for re- 
pudiating Henry passed. In fact, repudiation did not 
even occur to her. She was miserable and dazed, and 
she simply attended to her hair in utter silence and let 
Mrs. Harmon get away without even making Mrs. 
Harmon, who, after all, was the person who had brought 
Henry up in such a manner that he would forget his 
wife’s wedding flowers, feel small. 

As she brushed her hair, with her head hanging to- 
ward the floor, she could see her going-away dress 
spread out on the bed. It was a trim, tailored little gar- 
ment of delft blue, with silver buttons and a very nar- 
row hobble skirt. She stared at it confusedly, and 
wondered whether Henry would like it, and reflected 
that, for her part, she thought clothes had never been 
so pretty as they were now. That darling skirt! She 
wouldn't be able to step eighteen inches in it! Delicious! 
Of course she would marry Henry and wear it, just 
as she had planned; only, how could he have forgotten 
the flowers! 

The flowers had not come when at last Mrs. May- 
field eased the white dress over Veronica’s perfected 
head. But just a few minutes before time to start for 
the church, the doorbell rang. 

“There’s James,” said Mrs. Mayfield, glancing out. 

“Would you like for me to go, Veronica?” Henrietta 
asked, with an effort at being casual. 

“No, I'll go.” Veronica tore away from her mother’s 
hands, that were still busy on the fastenings. She felt 
that she couldn’t bear for one of the girls to bring in 
those flowers if the flowers should happen to be not just 
right. 

“I’m sorry, Veronica, Mr. Gates hadn’t got any white 
flowers left but these,” recited James, munching jaw- 
breakers, and thoroughly unconcerned. It was Henry’s 
wedding and funeral, not his. 

She took the box and opened it. Roses, but well past 
their first freshness, with their cream-colored petals 
crépe-y and slightly tinged at the edges with brown. 
There were not many of them, and they had a forlorn, 
lost appearance, smothered in too much asparagus. 
Veronica felt sure that they had been taken from some 
cast-off decoration. Second-hand flowers, for a bride. 

“Thank you, James,” she said quietly. 

She pinned the small corsage at her waist, and went 
back into the bedroom with her eyes bright and a high 
color in her cheeks. The girls exclaimed politely. Mrs. 
Mayfield gasped a little, but Veronica stepped before 
her and hid her 
mother’s face from 
the others, while 
she said: ‘“There’s 
father with the sur- 
rey!” 

A thousand times 
Veronica was to 
think: “I wonder 


why I did it. Shield- 

ing Henry. He had- 

n’t shielded me.” 
The 





truth was, 
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she was too badly stunned to reason. She could only 
feel. She wished it were possible to hide on the floor 
of the surrey, instead of sitting up, conspicuous in her 
bridal white, smiling back at the friends who waved 
and smiled at her. 

“Soon they’ll all know that Henry forgot my wedding 
bouquet, and that James was sent out to get whatever 
he could find,” she thought numbly, waving and smiling. 
“Mr. Gates knows already, and he’s the worst gossip 
in town.” 


T= surrey rolled past a solitary, handsome and 
saturnine young man, who was going in the oppo- 
site direction from the church. He looked up at Veronica 
with grim young eyes as he lifted his hat. But as his 
glance lit upon her makeshift flowers, anger altered his 
face. He clapped his hat on again, and hurried past. 

“Clay would have sent me flowers,” Veronica thought, 
“if he had known that Henry would forget.” 

They reached the small church. Mr. Mayfield tied up 
the horse, and offered his arm to Veronica. Followed by 
Mrs. Mayfield and the three girls, they went toward 
the entrance, where Henry was waiting. 

As his eyes first met Veronica’s, Henry had the grace 
to look ashamed. But, almost at once, this expression 
vanished. He became debonaire, and he remained so. 
To Henry, a mistake of his own making was soonest 
remedied by being rigorously ignored. He now ignored 
Veronica’s vitiated roses. 

Throughout the ceremony it was apparent to Veronica 
that Henry was not reproached by the flowers because, 
so far as Henry was concerned, the flowers were not 
there. They were a mistake added to the initial mistake 
of his having ordered no flowers at all. They had not im- 
proved matters. The opposite. And so he ignored them. 
But Veronica could not. She knew that every feminine 
eye in the church was fastened on her bouquet, and that 
every separate flower was a withering advertisement of 
Henry’s negligence on her Day. The minister had to 
prompt her twice for her answers. 

She smiled through the hubbub after the ceremony, 
smiled through the small reception which her parents gave 
for her, smiled through the shower of rice at the train. 
This being a case of “‘no retreat, no retreat, they must 
conquer or die who have no retreat,’ she was determined 
to get through it gallantly. She did, she came back from 
the honeymoon, and said that they had had a lovely 
trip, and settled herself with all the signs of contentment 
in the new white cottage on Locust Avenue. 

But she knew that her marriage had crashed before 
it had begun. Henry didn’t know it. 
He thought that everything was 
smooth. But oh, how lonely she was. 

She had bridged a gap which is 
ordinarily covered only by several 
years of marriage, and had been dis- 
illusioned of marriage even while she 
and Henry were being pronounced 
man and wife. Or, more accurately, 
she had been disillusioned about 
Henry, and subsequent events and 
trifles had more than ever proved to 
her that she had never known Henry 
until their wedding day. 

If her eyes had not been opened 
by that business of the bouquet, she might never have 
noticed that Henry rarely consulted her when he ordered 
meals, and that he adjusted the radiators and windows 
in their rooms to suit himself, and that so far as he was 
concerned, she had no opinions. She might even have 
passed over the incident in the hotel when Henry, hav- 
irz left her to wait for him while he went to telephone, 
was confronted by the barber shop sign as he stepped 
out of the booth, and deciding on the spot to have 
things done to himself, had forgotten her utterly for an 
hour, while she sat in the lobby under the amused 
noses of desk clerks who knew her to be a bride. 

But there had been the business of the bouquet, and, 
more and more, the memory of it was like an X-ray 
directed upon Henry. Where once she had seen only 
his neat suits, now she saw his bones, and she was not 
amorous of his skeleton, not at all. 

Sometimes she would have given anything for a talk 
with Clay, who had always listened to her, instead of 
considering her conversation merely as an interlude in 
which he could think up what he intended to say next, 
as Henry did. But Clay had gone away, departing in a 
gloom most interesting to the townspeople. 

She began letters to him, now and then. 

“Dear Clay: You probably do not care to hear from 
me now, but I shall always remember our friendship—.” 
“Dear Clay: I have been wondering how life is serving 
you—.” They never got much further than that, and 
always came to a discreet end in, the kitchen range. It 
would have been impossibly w.conventional to send 
them. In the year nineteen hundred and seven it was un- 
conventional even to have started them. But Veronica 
was a modern ahead of her time, and a deeply un- 





happy girl, besides. 

If the impression inadvert- 
ently has been given that there 
was nothing pleasing about 
Henry, it is time to correct an 
error. There had seemed to be 
a sufficiency of reasons. for 
Veronica having fallen in love 
with him, in spite of the fact 
that as time went on, she was 
able to recall very few of 
them. He had an equable dis- 
position, as long as he was 
allowed to have his own way. 
He was reasonably handsome. 
in spite of a rather fat, bland 
face. He had a stock of stories 
that proved entertaining on 
convivial occasions, and so he 
was able to make himself pop- 
ular with men. He had a way 
of making each separate wo- 
man in a crowded room feel 
that he was noticing her partic- 
ularly, and so he was able to 
make himself liked among wo- 
men. If he had spent half as 
much effort in being agreeable 
at home as he spent abroad, 
he could have made Veronica 
forget the wedding bouquet, and 
various subsequent indignities. 
in short order. But after a 
strenuous day of being pleas- 
ant to his friends and ac- 
quaintances, he _ considered 
home a place of relaxation. 
where he absolutely must be 
allowed to be as overbearing 
as he chose; else where was a 
man’s pleasure in life? 

To Henry, in short, a good 
wife was a woman who loved 
her husband, not because of 
anything, but in spite of every- 
thing he happened to want to do. 


FTER the birth of his son, 
Norman, another odd 
facet of Henry’s character ap- 
peared. He thought 
that children were 
born to keep quiet! 
He made the boy’s 
early childhood a 
misery to Veronica 
and Norman. But 
in Norman’s eighth 
year, his develop- 
ing masculinity 
and his flattering 
and fearful wor- 
ship of Henry per- 
formed a miracle in 
transformation. He 
became one of the people whom 
it was worth Henry’s while to 
impress. 

It was at this point that 
Veronica went, one day, to see 
her Aunt Susan Haskins, the 
only woman in the world who 
would, to Veronica’s knowledge, 
keep a secret. One could talk 
to her with blessed freedom. 
It was like pouring one’s emo- 
tions into a jug, and leaving 
it with the positive assurance 
that the cork would stay in. 

Veronica sat down in the 
high-ceiled, quiet living room, 
and faced the gaunt, terse, im- 
posing old lady who loved her. 

“Aunt Susan,” she burst out desperately, “I don't 
know how I can bear to live with Henry another day.” 

“I’ve been expecting to hear you say that for eight 
years,” said Mrs. Haskins calmly. “How does it hap- 
pen you've been so forbearing? Have you just now 
come to feel like this?” 

“Oh, no!” said Veronica. “But somehow, this is the 
first time I’ve had a chance to sit down and look at it 
squarely.” 

That was true. During the first year of her marriage, 
Norman had been on the way, and she had been too 
sick in body to give much attention to her sick spirit. 
The second and third years, Norman had colic, and 
cried, and teethed, and crawled, and had to be kept 
away from the fires, and was constantly underfoot. The 



















fourth year Veronica’s mother had died, and she had 
spent much time with her father. The fifth year, she 
had had an unusual number of visitors, and, conse- 
quently, trouble with a succession of cooks. The sixth 
year, the house had burned, and she and Henry had 
bought and moved into the two-story brick house which 
Max McConnel had been forced to sell. In the seventh 
year her baby, Anne, had been born and had died. The 
eighth year was progressing without event. Life was 
slipping through her fingers, Veronica suddenly felt, 
and Henry was still Henry. He always would be. 
“For one thing, I’m lonely,” she began. “A woman 
wants her husband to be a companion to her, and Henry 
has never been a companion to me. For another, I’m 
not appreciated.” [Turn to page 78} 
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MeCALL’S 


MARY, WIFE of? LINCOLN 





Mrs. John Todd Stuart 


N the first installment of this 
NI family biography of Mary Todd 

and Abraham Lincoln we dis- 
covered Mary, an impetuous, slender little girl of thir- 
teen racing out to “Ashland” to greet Henry Clay and 
show him her new pet, a prancing pony. Although she 
interrupted a conference of important statesmen there 
she remained for dinner. Against the luxurious and 
graceful background of Lexington society in 1816, Mary 
grew through girlhood to young womanhood, winning 
friends everywhere among young and old alike. She led 
everyone in social activities, in playing pranks, in dis- 
cussing the politics of the day, and in her studies as 
well. She was steeped in the training and superstitions 
of the South, and idolized her father and Henry Clay. 
Her stepmother, the former Elizabeth Humphreys, did 
not share particularly in her affections, although Mary 
was a very warm-hearted and sympathetic girl who 
loved poetry, flowers, and social engagements. At four- 
teen she entered a French boarding school conducted 
by Monsieur and Madame Mentelle, and two years after 
her entrance spoke French fluently. At eighteen she was 
a popular belle, wooed but not yet won. 


B hw siren voice of Illinois had for years been en- 
chanting Kentucky. Indeed, there had been such an 
exodus to the prairie state that by 1836 Illinois was two- 
thirds composed of Kentuckians. Mary Todd, now 
eighteen and just finished at Madame Mentelle’s school, 
heard this siren call through an invitation to visit her 





By Kate Helm 


HER NIECE 


In a setting of romantic beauty they met, these two 
— Abraham and Mary. It was her first cotillion and 
in crinoline and gleaming satin slippers she waltzed 
with the man who was more poet than president — 
her husband of the future — Abraham Lincoln. 
@ Having met, they loved, these two. @And on 
another day several years later, when heavy black 
clouds were sending roaring torrents raging and rat- 
tling at windows and doors, Mary Todd—on a fate- 
ful Friday —became the wife of Abraham Lincoln. 





Mary Tada’s sister, Elodie 


two sisters, Mrs. Ninian Edwards and Mrs. William 
Wallace. 

Mary on this first visit to Springfield found herself 
by no means a stranger in the midst of a delightful 








Hon John Todd Stuart 


society of cultured, intellectual peo- 
ple, among the most prominent of 
whom were members of her own 
family. Here there were many aspiring young men, po- 
litically ambitious. Everywhere there was a western 
breeziness and stir—surroundings delightful to Mary, 
just arrived from a quiet, sleepy town jogging along in 
its sureness of fine schools, acres of magnificent, culti- 
vated blue-grass farms, handsome houses, a settled 
social life, contentment, peace and plenty. 

Mary, full of life and animation, was a great toast 
among her kinspeople, who met her with open arms and 
vied with one another in entertaining her. All of them 
wanted to hear Lexington news told in Mary’s own 
spicy fashion. She, fresh, young and enthusiastic, was an 
ardent Whig like themselves, and could tell them the 
latest gossip of all the politicians in Kentucky. She 
gave her own views with vigor on the subject of slavery. 
She said that her step-mother agreed with her; indeed 
that all the Humphreys believed like Henry Clay in 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves and the preserva- 
tion of the Union by compromises on its extension. 

She was interesting to old and young alike. To the 
older ones she showed a mature, cultivated mind, and 
among the younger and more frivolous ones her beauti- 
ful clothes and graceful dancing made her an object of 
interest and pride. " ' 

Not only Scotch but Southern, the Todds with the 
Stuarts and other connettions by marriage, formed in 
Springfield a veritable clan jn loyalty and mutual affec- 
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tion. Dr. John Todd, a brother of Robert Smith Todd, 
was a practising physician. His two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Fanny, were about Mary’s age and became her life- 
long friends. John Todd Stuart, her first cousin, lived 
in Springfield with his family of six children. He had 
moved there after his admission to the bar at the age 
of twenty-one, and had at once become prominent in 
his profession. He was the recognized leader of the 
Whig party in his adopted state, serving three terms 
in Congress, the first two terms as a Whig, the last 
term in 1862 as a Democrat. It was John Todd Stuart 
who persuaded Lincoln to study law. 

Judge David Davis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, in an address on Abraham Lincoln before the 
Illinois Bar Association, said: 

“The part which Stuart took in shaping Lincoln’s 
destiny is not generally known outside the circle of their 
‘_amediate friends. They lodged at the same house and 
occupied the same bed during the session of the Legis- 
lature (at Vandalia). Both were Whigs in politics and 
trusted friends, and both esteemed aright the abilities 
of the other. They were honest men, with deep convic- 
tions, and were appreciated by their fellow members. 
The one was liberally 
educated and a law- 
yer, the other unedu- 
cated and engaged in 
the humble occupa- 
tion of land surveyor. 
Stuart saw at once 
that there must be a 
change of occupation 
to give Lincoln a fair 
start in life, and that 
the study and _ prac- 
tise of law were nec- 
essary to stimulate 
his ambition and de- 
velop his faculties. 
When the subject was 
introduced it appear- 
ed that Lincoln had 
never entertained the 
idea of becoming a 
lawyer, and stated difficulties which he deemed insur- 
mountable. These Stuart overcame, and Lincoln agreed 
to give the matter thoughtful consideration. The result 
was that he yielded to Stuart’s solivitations, and read 
law at his country home, some distance from Spring- 
field, under the direction of Stuart. and with books 
loaned by him for the purpose. On Lincoln’s admission 
to the bar Stuart formed a partnership with him, which 
continued, I think, until Stuart went to Congress. 

“Every lawyer and every thoughtful and intelligent 
person can readily see the influence which the choice of 
the legal profession had on Lincoln’s life.” 

Lincoln had served in the Black Hawk War with 
Major John T. Stuart, and there they had formed the 
tie made by fellow soldiers who had been companions 
through suspense, hardship and danger. Many men who 
later entered prominently into Lincoln’s life were in the 
Black Hawk War with him. There was Jefferson Davis, 
a Kentuckian by birth, who was to be President of the 
Southern Confederacy, General Robert Anderson, later 
commander of the Federal garrison fired upon at Fort 
Sumter, Colonel Zachary Taylor, General Winfield Scott 
and Lieutenant Albert Sidney Johnston, afterwards a 
Confederate General. 

Stuart, just before Mary came to Springfield, had 
formed a law partnership with Lincoln. 
Mary, who was hearing many stories of 
the new law partner, felt that if “Cou- 
sin John,” a man whom she admired 
next to her father and Henry Clay, had 
selected this close associate he must be 
the same order of man as her cousin. 

But the stories from various sources 
were so conflicting! He was uncouth— 
and moody; he was sad—and could 
make men weep. Groups of his cronies 
were convulsed with laughter at his 
irresistibly funny and pat anecdotes— 

he was shy and sometimes dull in so- 
ciety. Large audiences were thrilled by 
his statesmanlike eloquence—he was 
only a log-rolling politician. He was 
clean shaven and his linen was immac- 
ulate—he often wore jeans and was 
careless of his personal appearance. 
These were the opinions Mary heard 
from her older friends and relatives. 

The young people declared that 
while Lincoln cared less for society 
than for law and politics, he was as 
well dressed as any other man, wear- 
ing satin vest, stock and broadcloth to 
parties ana cotillions, entering into so- 
cial life with good natured enthusiasm 
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although he cared little for dancing. Some of the 
girls pronounced him awkward and shy, others 
said he was homely but perfectly at ease. The 
young men reported that at times he avoided 
company and went off into the country by him- 
self; notably at the time of his admission to the 
bar, a time when a successful aspirant is wont 
to keep himself in evidence. They said that 
he was the center of every gathering of men 
interested in politics; that while he sought the 
company of older men, he and a few of his 
associates were forming a lyceum of young men 
to discuss the political problems of the day. 

What was Mary to think? 

It was Mr. Stuart who gave her an insight into 
Lincoln’s real character. She heard him tell at a family 
gathering of Lincoln’s amusing blunders in the Black 
Hawk War; of how, when he could not remember the 
word of command “to get his company endwise,” he 
loudly shouted: “This company is dismissed for two 
minutes, when it will fall in again on the other side of 
the gate.” 

He told, too, how Lincoln suffered disgrace on ac- 
count of the lawlessness of the privates in his company 
who, unknown to him, their captain, had stolen a quanti- 
ty of whiskey and were too drunk to fall in when the 
order was given to march. For this misdemeanor 
they were punished vicariously by Lincoln’s superior offi- 
cer ordering him to wear a wooden sword for two 
days, much to his embarrassment. Mary laughed de- 
lightedly at the anecdote, but with a slight gesture 
of contempt for the ignorant young back-woodsman. 
Noting her feelings, Stuart launched into a panegyric of 
Lincoln’s intellect. Mary idolized intellect. He told her 
how quickly Lincoln had mastered the science of law; 
how keen and honest was his insight into matters of 
right and wrong; how unerring his judgment; how 
quick-witted he proved himself in quoting sentences 
applicable to a particular case from the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Robert Burns or other authors he had absorbed 
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and made his own; how surprisingly he had mastered 
the English language and how clearly, forcibly and 
eloquently he expressed his thought. Then with a note 
of tenderness Stuart described the dignity and nobility 
of his partner in defending the just cause of a poor 
and ignorant man. He told of his scorn for an ignoble 
action, and of his scathing ridicule of a political dema- 
gogue in the opposition, making the audience roar with 
laughter and converting their sympathies and votes to 
his own side. 

Mary’s brothers-in-law, William Wallace and Ninian 
Edwards, also had many stories to tell. Her “Cousin 
Steve’”—Stephen T. Logan—in talking to her of Lin- 
coln, declared he had the physical strength of a giant. 
Once, when a fight broke out in his audience and one 
of his supporters was being worsted, Lincoln stepped 
down from the platform and: threw the quarrelsome 
“enemy” some ten or twelve feet, then nonchalantly 
stepped back on the platform and resumed his speech 
as if nothing had happened. He told her that, during 
the sessions of the Ninth Assembly in Vandalia when 
he and Lincoln were fellow legislators, their acquaint- 
ance had crystalized into a firm friendship. He had 
- found Lincoln mod- 

est, unaffected and 

simple in manner, and 
honest, candid and 
shrewd in politics. 
“Last Summer,” he 
continued, to illus- 
trate Lincoln’s 
shrewdness, “he had 
to answer a personal 
attack when election- 
eering. One of his ri- 
val candidates stated 
publicly that if facts 
in his possession were 
known to the public 
Lincoln would lose 
his chance of success 
at the polls. Lincoln 
answered his mysteri- 
ous accuser thus:” 

“No one,’ he wrote his rival, “has needed favors 
more than I, and generally few have been less unwill- 
ing to accept them; but in this case favor to me would 
be injustice to the public and therefore I must beg 
your pardon for declining it. That I once had the con- 
fidence of the people of Sangamon County is suffi- 
ciently evident; and if I have done anything, either by 
design or misadventure, which if known would subject 
me to a forfeiture of that confidence, he that knows 
of that thing and conceals it is a traitor to his coun- 
try’s interest. I find myself wholly unable to form any 
conjecture of what fact or facts, real or supposed, you 
spoke, but my opinion of your veracity will not per- 
mit me for a moment to doubt that you at least be- 
lieved what you said. I am flattered with the personal 
regard you manifested for me; but I do hope that on 
mature reflection you will view the public interest as a 
paramount consideration and therefore let the worst 
come. 

Even her “Cousin Stephen” was satisfied with Mary’s 
appreciation of the crushing candor in this note, but 
she wanted to meet this man and judge for herself. An 
uneducated backwoodsman had won the golden opinion 
of her able and cultured relatives and friends. What a 
phenomenon! But where was this man of whom all 
spoke? Where was Abraham Lincoln, 
whose name and stories were eternally 
on the lips of all the people in Spring- 
field? 

Mary’s curiosity grew more keen 
with each day, but her hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. That she 
did not meet Abraham Lincoln during 
thisthree months’ visit is not surprising. 
He must have had little time for so- 
ciety. He had just formed his first law 
partnership. He was a member of the 
Tenth Assembly and they were fever- 
ishly planning internal improvements 
which they hoped would place Illinios 
on a par with New York. The Whigs 
had won a victory over the Democrats 
in having the Capital moved from 
Vandalia to Springfield, Lincoln fight- 
ing bitterly with L. D. Ewing who 
wanted to keep the Capitol in Van- 
dalia. All this Mary heard with keen 
interest and excitement before return- 
ing to her Kentucky home. 

Upon her return her father ex- 
pressed the wish that she accept an 
invitation to visit his brother’s family 
in Columbia, Missouri. But Mary, again 
at home, was having[ Turn to page 68 | 
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~JHE DOGS DO BARK 


EYOND the Fair lay 
B the town, and beyond 

the town the open 
road. But on the other side. 
past the whirling, creaking 
circle of the round-about, the 
stone wall shut off an or- 
chard, white with its delicate, fragrant blossoms. 

Pierrette slipped over the wall, and into the 
long, sweet grass. She wriggled her toes in their 
pointed slippers as the coolness of the silver green 
blades closed over them. Flower petals drifted down. 

In the orchard it was very still, save for the low dron- 
ing of the bees, a warm, comforting sound. Pierrette 
leaned back against the rough friendliness of a wide, old 
tree, and looked up through a sea of coral-tipped blos- 
soms. The bees were like buccaneers, in brown-and-gold 
doublet and hose, sipping their honey, stealing their 
trove, here, there and everywhere. But sometimes they 
were like russet-smocked peasants, toiling faithfully, 
with low, contented murmurings, and long silences. 

It was so quiet in the orchard that the apple-blows 
made a little, silken stir, as of wing against wing, when 
they fell to the grass. It was so still that the noises of 
the Fair came sharply, cutting through the hush; the 
cries of the vendors, the throaty voice of the pipes, the 
lumbering melody of the round-about. The man with the 
balloons was just on the other side of the stone wall; she 
could see his bubbles, purple and gold and green, rising 
and dipping airily beyond the cool, white apple blossoms. 

There was a woodpecker on a tree; a small tree, 
leaning sideways as if in the dainty curves of a dance, 
with rosy petticoats a-flutter. The pecker traveled with 
little, rhythmic drummings, up and down, up and down, 
from the sweet, new grass, to the white branches. 

It was so still it was like church. Between the arches 
of the trees there was a sky deepening towards eve- 
ning. The apple blossoms were like clouds of perfumed 
incense. 

When she could not be still any longer, because of 
her dancing feet, and the dancing of the rainbow bal- 


For every man is once Pierrot 
, ; ‘ 
o/ind every woman always is Pierrette 


By Frances Beatrice Taylor 


loons over the wall, Pierrette went delicately through 
the grass to the low gate on the other side. She peeked. 

And just as she knew, there was a beautiful garden! 

A small, old garden, new with Spring. A garden with 
late daffodils shouting around the borders, and a flower- 
ing May tree, blushing to deepest pink. There was a 
house, a narrow brown house with a pointed roof, like 
a fairy tale place, and a window that looked to the road. 
for adventure’s sake. But under the window stretched a 
bed of lavender, in early bloom. So that Pierrette closed 
her eyes and drew in deep breaths of its lovely fragrance. 


S kw woman in the cottage was as young as Pierrette. 
She had stout, cobbled shoes, and a brown holland 
kerchief. Pierrette had feet like little, pointed arrows, 
like little, silver quarter-moons. Pierrette had a ruff like 
a white, feathery cloud. 

“How-do-you-do?” said Pierrette, politely. 

The cottage woman looked at her doubtfully. 

“You're one of them,” she said. 

Pierrette said she was. 

“I’ve a mind to leave this place and go with you,” 
the cottage woman said slowly. 

The cottage was low, with dark, oak beams, and a 
settle by the fire. There were blue plates on a brown 
shelf, and a clock with painted flowers, and shining cop- 
per. And, because it was baking day, she supposed, there 
was a row of little, new crusty loaves, smelling like the 
clover in the garden. 

“T would like to bake loaves like that.” Pierrette 


told her, pointing to the row. 

“TIT would rather dance,” 
said the woman wistfully. 

For a while they looked at 
each other, saying nothing. 
Outside there was the or- 
chard, in the cool, long light 

of the early evening. Outside there were the muf- 
fled noises of the Fair, the cries of the vendors. 
The rainbow bubbles blew like wings over the top 
of the wall, and. back again. They could hear the 
slow turning of the round-about, and the shrill laughter 
of the children. And there was the road to adventure. 

Inside, there was the warm, welcoming smell of the 
new bread, and the breath of the lavender blown in at 
the window, and an edge of late sunlight, catching the 
copper and the blue cups. 

Pierrette’s feet, in the pointed shoes, were very tired. 

“Will you let me stay?” she said to the woman. 

The cottage woman looked at her, with wide, fright- 
ened eyes: Above the brown kerchief, her sweet face 
round and rosy as an apple blossom, was suddenly pale. 
She turned ler back on the new loaves and the shining 
kettle that was filled and ready for the fire. 

“Will you let me go?” she whispered. 

After she had gone, past the lavender bed, and the 
daffodils, through the little gate and under the fairy 
trees to the wall, with her apple-blossom face oddly 
round and eager and afraid above the feathery whiteness 
of Pierrette’s ruff, Pierrette ran into the cottage and tied 
the rough kerchief about her throat. Her pointed chin 
was like the snowy tip of a flower over the coarse linen. 

And then she lit the fire. 

If you have been all your life a traveler, if you know 
the road, in storm and sunshine, in Winter and Sum- 
mer, if you are always a guest, always a wayfarer—from 
town to town, from house to house—then the lighting 
of a fire on a hearth is home. 

It was a tiny fire, of crossed, sweet-smelling apple 
sticks, with a faint smoke that had the fragrance of old. 
old orchards. The glow of it struck a [Turn to page 126| 
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oA flapper of Araby winks- 


and wins 


have come down to us, through the gray, swing- 
ing centuries, a baker’s dozen of reports. 

To believe them all one would have to conclude that, 
compared to her, Helen of Troy, for whose sake a thou- 
sand ships were launched, was only an ugly duckling. 
We choose therefore the simplest and least florid of 
these contemporary accounts, as contained in the rhymed 
letter of one Mansur el-Hafiz, a young Tartar poet who, 
writing to a brother-poet in Bokhara, described her as 
follows: 


A S to Aziza’s beauty and surpassing witchery, there 


“Never, in all the seven worlds of Allah's creation, 
Lived there a woman to touch the shadow of her feet. 
As a garment, she is white and gold; 
As @ season, the Spring; 
As & flower, the Persian jasmine ; 
As a singer, the nightingale ; 
-s a perfume, musk blended with sandalwood... .” 


So the letter, today yellow and brittle and rather 
pathetic with age, goes on for several pages; and small 
wonder that when Aziza strolled through Samarkand’s 
dim, tortuous bazaars on a certain late Summer after- 
noon-~her face veil just thin enough to give a glimpse 
of waxen skin and lips red as pomegranate pulp—the 
young men strutted and ogled and cocked their turbans 
and teased their mustaches to the fine point of a single 
well-waxed hair, while the gray-beards sighed and en- 
vied the young men because of their own vanished, 
brave, passionate youth. 

She was sixteen years of age; and only the night be- 
fore, sitting by the side of her grandmother—her 
parents died when she was young—on the flat roof-top 
of their house, she had heard a throaty, falsetto love 
song brushing its clear, tremulous eloquence through the 
purple stillness, where it quivered up to the stars’ gold: 


4 


So this afternoon... 4 


ziza had slipped away to take a look at life 


ONCE IN HIGH TARTARY . 


By Achmed Ahdullah 





a Khan 


“Rosh ma jhuryen ki sah bi satar, 
Sarina ki bandan, sarini khakar, 
Nodhan duani . ‘i 


A song of longing it had been, of passion 
and devotion. So she had smiled—and then 
her grandmother’s nagging, scolding admoni- 
tion: 

“By the honor of my nose!—what man- 
ners be these, O Almost Entirely Destitute 
of Shame? To smile at. . % 

“T smiled at the moon!” 

“A moon called Mustaffa or, belike, Ah 
met! A moon with an impudent, black, 
curly beard! A moon who, most vilely 
through his nose, warbles of love! Wah!’— 
and the old woman had slapped her soundly 

O this afternoon, while her grandmother 

was out shopping, Aziza had slipped 
away to take a look at life in the hot streets. 

She had reached the end of the Bazaar oi 
the Silk Weavers. There, closing the vista like 
an enormous seal of granite and bold, square- 
clouted blocks of masonry, towered the pre- 
tentious palace of the Grand Khan of all High Tartary 

Beneath the crenellated battlement of his palace the 
road split to both sides. Aziza wondered which turn to 
take, when from the left came a tall, lithe youth who 


carried on his head an earthen jar filled with oil, while: 


from the right came another youth, naked to the waist, 
his legs covered by baggy silken breeches, and balancing 
on his turban a basket heaped with fruit. 

They exchanged decent greetings and were about to 
pass each on his way when—was it the wind, or a slim, 
white finger?—Aziza’s face veil slipped; and—was it the 
fault of a dust mote, or of hér own whim?—her heavy- 
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lashed eyelid flickered ILLUSTRATED 
with the faintest wink 
in the world. BY 


Did she wink right, or 
left? Forwhom the favor? 
If she knew it herself 
—which is a debatable point—she had no chance to 
explain, perhaps she might not have cared to explain. 
For in dulcet tones: 
“I am at your feet, O my gazelle!” said the man of 
the oil merchants’ guild. 
“I am at your feet, O moon of delight!” said he of 
the fruiterers’ guild. 

Speaking simultaneously, bowing simultaneously 
with hands precariously steadying the balanced 
burdens on their heads, they bumped against one 
another. Crash—went the oil jar, wasting its thick, 
golden fluid. Plommp—went the fruit basket, 
spilling grapes and oranges into the dirt and slime 
of the road. 

“See what you have done! You will pay for 
this!” 

“It is you who will pay! What right had you to 
bow to her?” 

Came abuse, highly spiced. 

Then daggers spoke, leaping from waist shawls 
to the touch and thrust of strong, brown hands. 

So there was a brave clash of steel on this fine, 
warm, sunny afternoon; and, frightened, Aziza 
ran away, back the way she had come, through 
the Bazaar of the Silk Weavers. 

The last thing she heard was a cry of pain and, 
shortly afterwards, faintly from the distance, a 
patter of feet, a rumble of angry voices steadily 
growing in volume and threat, as people gathered 
about the fighters and took sides according to the 
guild to which they belonged. 

“To the rescue! Oil merchants—oil merchants 
—here!” 

*Fruiterers! Fruiterers—ho!” 

Guild then against guild! Stalls overturned. 
Wares ruined, trampled into the dust. Silk weav- 
ers and rug dealers joining in the fray, as here 
was a gorgeous chance to wipe out private griev- 
ances and grudges. 

Stout burgesses cracking the turbaned heads of 
other stout burgesses with a swing of iron-bound 
ell-wands. Lean young apprentices going for each 
other with pricking scissors. Porters and rousta- 
bouts using fists and feet and teeth and whatever 
weapons they could pick up. 

Yells bloating into a symphony of hate. Then, 
suddenly: 

“Fire! Fire!” 

In the dim interior of a rug booth, a lamp was 
upset and flames leaped up the thin palm-lath 
walls, licking with ironic, pink [Turn to page. go| 
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They watched the exodus of hounds and hunters 


HEN Quintin Lindris shot himself because he 

WV could aot face the disgrace which confronted 

him because he had gambled away other peo- 

ple’s money entrusted to him, he left behind for his 
only daughter, Herrick, an inheritance of poverty and 
disgrace. In Paris, where she found employment as a 
manequin, she met Lady Bridget, once Lindris’ youth- 
ful sweetheart. Persuaded by her to be her ward, she 
returned to England, and here met her fate—and Mac 
she soon found was a man of inflexible views on duty 
and uprightness. Afraid to tell him her past family 
troubles, she merely tells him she cannot marry him, 
and refuses to tell why. And there is bitter misunder- 
standing between these two who love one another. The 
climax comes when Herrick deliberately goes to a dan- 
gerous place on the skating pond where Mac had told 
her not to venture because the ice there was thin. 


PpSenice. stood watching Jem and Carol as, after 
bidding her good-by, they set off together for Mort- 
lake Hall. She had not told them of her interview with 
Kenyon. She was too resentful, too hurt. And his cen- 
sure would only add to Carol’s burden. 

Herrick could see how difficult, in spite of the inno- 
cence of everyone concern@d, it would be to correct this 
impression. So she held her peace and said nothing to 
Jem and Carol of the quarrel betwixt herself and Mac. 

The air, not quite as sharp as earlier in the day, cooled 
her burning cheeks as she skated away. For the moment 
she felt as though she had escaped from the world and 
all its miserable mistakes—from love, and the crueity 
of anger, and blind misunderstandings of friends. For 
the time being the sheer physical rapture of rhythmic 


movement pervaded all her being and made her happy. 

And then suddenly she realized she was no longer 
alone. A man was standing some distance away on the 
farther bank of the lake, and for a glad instant she 
thought it was Mac. But a second glance showed it was 
a stranger. He was watching her very intently and she 
swung round and skimmed away towards the upper end 
of the lake. Herrick sped along. She planned to circle 
the island and then return to the hut and take off her 
skates and go home. 

The ice grew rougher. Once or twice she stumbled 
and then, all at once, with a splintering, rending crack, 
the ice gave way, and Herrick found herself plunged 
into the freezing water. She wasn’t frightened, for she 
could feel the slimy mud of the lake bed underneath 
her feet, but the shock of the cold water drove a scream 
from her lips, and put the fear of drowning in her heart. 
Stumbling and floundering, she 
strove to climb out of the hole, 
but everywhere the rotten ice 
broke away under pressure, 
and when she clutched at 
a clump of rushes they 
snapped off in her hand. 
She was half benumbed 
with the intense cold. 
Desperately she tried to 
call for help, but her 
voice, too, seemed, frozen, 
and only a faint cry issued from her 
throat that died away in the deso- 
late silence of the frost-bound lake. 
and suddenly she was conscious of 
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The happiness of the 
future is held within the 
hand of Herrick’s past 


By Margaret Pedler 
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fear, actual fear. And then, out of the blank silence 
against which her cry for help had broken, came an 
answer. “Hold on! I’m coming!” 

And she discerned a man running towards her along 
the bank, covering the few remaining yards with long, 
swift, eager strides. It was the solitary watcher she had 
seen half an hour ago at the upper part of the pond. 


X 71TH incredible swiftness he made a leaping stride 

onto a couple of hummocks of earth which pro- 
truded through the ice. He balanced himself, planting 
his feet firmly. Bending forward, he held out his arms. 
“Now, lean towards me,” he said. 

She hesitated, doubting his ability to lift her clean 
out of the water. : 

“You can never do it,” she protested. 

“Quick! Do what I say!” he ordered sharply. 

She obeyed, and stumbling forward, leaned towards 
him. His strong arms closed round her and drew her 
up out of the icy water. She felt him gather her up 
close against him as though she were a child, and leap 
from the crumbling hummock back onto the firm ice 
beyond it. When finally they reached the bank, and he 
let her slip gently to the ground, she staggered and 
would have fallen but for his arm to which she clung 
with both hands. 

“T—I can’t stand,” she said, her teeth chattering. 
Little rivulets of muddy water trickled down and fell 
with a miserable plop to the ground where she was 
standing, and she was shivering in every limb. “I’m so 
—so sorry,” she faltered forlornly. 

He did not appear very sympathetic, this unknown 
deliverer, but he was at least prompt and practical. 
“Sit down,” he said, ‘and let me take your skates off.” 

This he proceeded to do in the most business-like 
fashion. Then, out of his overcoat pocket he produced 
a brandy flask. 

She felt the silver rim of the cup against her lips 

. . an arm behind her shoulders .. . 

“Drink this,” the imperative voice said. 

The raw spirit brought her back from the nebulous 
world into which she had been sinking and sent the 
blood pulsing through her veins once more. 

“That’s better.” The man kneeling beside her sur- 
veyed her with a faint smile. Herrick, beginning to re- 
vive, was struck by the extreme blueness of his eyes 
—dangerous, dare-devil eyes, shaded by long black 
lashes. There was a certain gay imperiousness about him, 
an assurance that he was going to get his own way. 

When she had drunk the brandy he proceeded to 

screw up the flask and replace it in his 
pocket. Then he helped her to her feet. 
“Can you stand all right now?” 
he asked. “Good.” He stripped 
off his overcoat. “Wrap this 
round you—and then,” looking 
down at her with an amused 
glint in his eyes, “do you 
mind telling me where you 
live? The sooner you get 
home and out of those wet 
clothes the better.” 

“Up there,” she answered, 
with a wave of her hand 
across the park. “With Lady 
Rivington at Windycroft.” 
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“Then to Windycroft we go,” he rejoined briefly. 
He did not say whether he knew the place or not, but 
it was obvious he knew the way, for he set off in the 
right direction without further question. 

He walked fast, and Herrick, her legs aching 
abominably and her breathing becoming increasingly 
painful, found it hard work to keep pace with him. 

She was thankful to see the lights 
of Windycroft at last winking through 








him, and since the death of the younger man’s parents 
he had been in the habit of coming down to stay at the 
Rectory whenever he felt so inclined. 

“nd now,” Gair observed, settling comfortably in his 
chair, “enlighten my ignorance. Who is the attractive 
young person I’ve just saved from a watery grave?” 

“Her name is Waylen—Herrick Waylen. She’s the 

daughter of an old friend of Mim’s.” 
“Staying long with you?” 





the trees. 

Billy and his mother, just returned 
from Tanborough, were having tea 
together in the hall when they €n- 
tered. 

“What—why, Herrick—” Lady 
Bridget jumped up and stood staring 
in amazement. “And you, Gair’—her 
glance taking in Herrick’s companion, 
who, it was apparent, was an old ac- 
quaintance. “Whatever has hap- 
pened?” she demanded quickly. 

The man addressed as Gair hastily explained the cir- 


' cumstances. 


“Oh, you poor child!” exclaimed Mim, taking im- 


| mediate possession of Herrick. “‘Come along upstairs. 


A hot bath and bed for you at once. Billy, look after 


 Gair till I come down again.” She swept Herrick off, 


leaving the two men together. 
The lighted hall revealed the stranger to be a tall, 


) slenderly-built man, some thirty years of age, light of 


build, but with a certain wiriness about him that re- 


' minded one of tempered steel. His face was thin and 


clean-cut, and his thick black hair shone sleek and 
smooth like satin. 

Half-brother of Alec Fane, whose mother had mar- 
ried a second time, and much younger, Gair Severn was 
as unlike the rector as he could possibly be. Perhaps it 
was their very dissimilarity which bound the two half- 
brothers together in an odd kind of friendship. From 
Gair’s earliest childhood Alec had always bestowed a 
species of protective, elder-brotherly affection upon 





“‘ Don’t ask me to tell you what it 
was, Mac— I— can’t do that’ 





“She’s living with us. Mim has— 
sort of—adopted her,” answered Billy 
briefly. In some way he resented Sev- 
ern’s airily detached enquiries, and 
he rose with a sigh of relief when 
Lady Bridget joined them once more. 

“Severn wants to have Herrick ex- 
plained to him, Mim,” he vouchsafed 
bluntly. “I’m sure you'll do it much 
better than I shall.” And with a luke- 
warm: “So long, Severn,” he took 
himself off. 

‘How is she?” inquired Gair, when Mim had filled 
in the spaces which Billy’s terse description of the cir- 
cumstances of Herrick’s advent had left blank. “She 
was in that ice-cold water quite long enough, I should 
say. 

“T think she'll be all right,’ answered Lady Bridget. 
“Anyway, I’ve sent for the doctor just to be on the 
safe side. What a mercy you happened to be there, Gair! 
Otherwise she’d probably have died before anyone went 
near her.” 

“Yes. A hole in the ice is confoundedly difficult to 
get out of.” 

“How did you come to be here? I’d no idea you were 
at the Rectory.” 

“Td only arrived from town half an hour before, 
and strolled down to take a look at the lake just in 
time to help Miss Waylen out of it. I only got up to 
her in the nick of time.” 

“Well, thank God you did!” said Mim fervently, her 
eyes suspiciously bright. “If anything had happened to 
Herrick, I think it would have broken my heart. She’s 
the dearest and most lovable girl in the world.” 

A queer gleam showed itself in Severn’s eyes. “I’m 
inclined to agree with you,” he said deliberately. 

Lady Bridget glanced at him in sudden astonishment. 
“Why, Gair?” she exclaimed in a startled and appre- 
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hensive voice. “Do you mean—what do you mean?” 

“I mean—just what you are thinking I mean,” he 
replied composedly. 

“But it’s ridiculous! You can’t have fallen in love at 
first sight—especially with anyone who was dripping 
wet and looking their very worst!” she objected, half 
laughing. 

Severn regarded her with perfect gravity. “It doesn’t 
seem likely, does it?” he agreed, unmoved. “All the 
same, I think it’s happened.” 

Mim’s reply was intercepted by the arrival of the 
doctor, and, bidding her good-by in his usually debonair 
manner, Gair forthwith took his departure. 


SHORT, sharp attack of illness followed Herrick’s 

immersion in the lake. Prompt measures and good 
nursing saved her from actual pneumonia but it was a 
somewhat frail and shaken Herrick who was finally 
allowed to sit up in her room for the first time soon 
after Christmas Day. 

There were plenty of callers to see Herrick during 
the next few days, and one of the first among them 
was Gair Severn, arriving with a sheaf of flowers and 
a calm assurance of welcome. 

“You've been a long time recovering from your dip 
in the lake,” he told her discontentedly. “I shail be 
outstaying my welcome at the Rectory if you don’t 
hurry up and get well.” 

“T don’t quite see the reiation of the one thing to 
the other,” she submitted mildly. 

“Don’t you?” His blue eyes raked her face, challeng- 
ing in their gay deviltry, appealing in the disarming 
softness bestowed by their absurdly long lashes. “‘I 
should have thought it was evident to the meanest in- 
telligence. Having been selected by fate to save you 
from premature extinction, I’m naturally waiting anx- 
iously for the next move in the game.” 

“Are you? I don’t suppose there’ll be any ‘next move’. 
Why should there be?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said reprovingly. “Haven’t you 
ever read any novels? You don’t suppose fate introduces 
people to each other in that noticeable kind of fashion 
just for nothing? It’s merely a first step, of course.” 

“Tt might be,” said Herrick demurely, “a step in a 
direction I shouldn’t want to go.” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t make the remotest differ- 
ence,” he replied, with a calm conviction that startled 
her a little. She was conscious of a faint sense of appre- 
hension, and it came as a welcome | Turn to page 103| 
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**Dorothy! he cried. **Why dow t you tell me?” 


AA little eager - and a fittle frightened, 


foo, 


she believed him when 


he said J love you: 


S she turned the corner she saw him standing under 
A the street-lamp, waiting for her. The whirling 
snowflakes in that bright circle made a luminous 
haze about him; the collar of his overcoat was turned 
up, his hat pulled low; he looked unfamiliar to her, 
taller, more stalwart, with a sort of grim patience about 
him, as if he would wait and wait. in the dark and cold, 
wait anywhere, for any length of time, until she came. 
Her eyes filled with tears, of anger and dismay. 
“I wish I'd never seen him!” she thought. 
Yet all through the day she had been looking forward 
to this moment, smiling a little secret smile at the 


thought of it. Professor Brand had given her a new 
Chopin nocturne, and as she went through it, under his 
severe attention, she had thought all the time that 
some day she would play it for Ritchie. She had imag- 
ined that day, when he would stand beside her as she 
played, and she would look up into his face and see the 
tender pride in it. 

But that was a different Ritchie, not this one. This 
one was a stranger, who confused and frightened her. 
Sh : didn’t want to see him. She had heen safe and confi- 
dent before, and now he had changed everything. It was 
wrong to meet him like this. 
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Too late to run away; he had seen her. He took oji 
his hat and came toward her, with that eager smile o/ 
his that made his rather arrogant face so charming 
Somehow, he always looked to her as if he were in 
uniform. His bearing was so soldierly, he had so alert 
and disciplined an air; tall, and straight as a lance, hi 
was, with a healthy brown skin, fair hair, a little fair 
mustache, and cool gray eyes. No; he was not tender, 
at all; he was triumphant. He had known that she would 
come. 

“Hello, Ritchie!” she said, in an off-hand little voice. 
“I can’t stop. Mother'll worry about me—in_ this 
weather.” 

“I don’t blame her,” he said. “I should think shed 
worry about you all the time.” 

His steady, smiling glance perturbed her; she grew 
red; she frowned. 

“Why?” she asked, coldly. “Do you think I’m so 
silly I can’t be trusted?” 

“I think you're so lovely,” he said. “So lovely—it’s « 
wonder some one hasn't run off with you long ago.” 

“T hate that sort of nonsense,” she cried, vehemently 
“As if 1 were a helpless, silly child . . I hate it! 

He was silent for a moment, looking down at her 
Snowflakes had caught in her lashes, making them lik 
rays about her dark eves; her little face was rosy ani 
damp, bright as a flower above the collar of her rough 
coat. And he saw that she had a little bunch of violets 
pinned at her breast. Violets in the snow . . Jus 
like her . ; 

A queer pain seized him. There she stood, in that 
rough, childish coat, her hands in funny little woolen 
gloves, clasping her music portfolio, and those violets 
all sodden . 

“Dorothy . . .” he said. “That’s the only wav I cai 
talk . . . . If I said what I wanted—” 

“No!” she cried, in a panic. 

“All right!’’ he said, and smiled. 

But it was not his usual eager. vivid smile. There was 
a strained, miserable look on his face that startled and 
fascinated her. He must care very, very much. 

“Ritchie,” ‘she said, “I didn’t mean to be 
vou.” 

“Rude!” he repeated. “You—you're the gentlest 
kindest . .” 

He could not go on. To see him, the cool, the splendit 
the triumphant Ritchie, so humbled before her, so un 
happy! Tears came to her eyes again, because she wa: 
so terribly proud, and so touched. 

“Ritchie,” she said, “you know I do like you—aw 
fully.” 

She raised her eyes to his, a little shyly, and he trie 
to smile. But he was too shaken with a passion of tender- 
ness and longing. The sweetness of her, the innocent 
candor of her darling little face. . . . 

He took one of her hands, in its wet woolen glove . 

“T'll wait,” he said. “It’s enough—just to be able t 
see you now and then. Some day—when your're read) 
you'll let me tell you . i 

Her fingers tightened round his. Their eyes met. Agait 
his expression had changed. It frightened her, that set 
look of his, but she did not drop her eyes, did not loosen 
her clasp on his hand. A great ecstasy ran through her. 
terror and joy together. It had come; the moment had 
come. 

“I—I’m ready now!” she said, with a nervous little 
laugh. 

There were people going by them along the quit 
street, dim shapes, silent in the snow. Ghosts of people 
They were all alone in the world. 

“I love you,” he said, very low. “I love you. . .” 

“Oh, Ritchie!” she whispered. 

He looked up and down the street; no one was com- 
ing. Then drawing her out of the circle of light, he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. He held her tight: 
like a little bundle, she was, in her thick coat. He kissed 
her damp, cold cheek, and, reaching up, she put one 
hand about his neck. In all his life he would never forge! 
the feel of that little wet woolen glove, patting him. 

“Kiss me!” he said. “Please!” 

“Somebody’s coming,” she murmured. 

He let her go, stood a little away from her. 

“Dorothy,” he said, shakily. “I’ve never had a chance 
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to talk to you alone. Never! Only like this—on street 
corners. It’s—Can’t you manage—?” 

“T'll try,” she said. “I'll ring you up, if I can meet 
you sometime. Good-night!” 

He was astounded by the change in her. Her voice 
was almost formal; she was already walking away 
from him hurrying away with graceful steps. 

“Dorothy!” he cried. 

“Mother'll be worried,” she said. “I'll see 
you again, soon. Good-night, dear!” 
* He stood looking after her until she 
had disappeared in the snowy dark. 
To leave him like that—to walk away 
.... but she didn’t mean to hurt. 
She was so young—only a kid—she 
couldn’t understand. He felt sure of 
that, and it comforted him a little. 


ET he, who was older, and 

a thousand times wiser in 
the ways of life, could not 
understand her now, and that 
overmastering impulse she had to run away, to be alone 
with this incredible thing that had come to her. Nobody 
must speak to her, nobody must see her tell-tale face. 
She would go to her room and lock herself in, and try 
to believe . 

“T love you!” 

He had said that. He Joved her! Often enough she 
had thought that perhaps he did—and now 
she knew. Love This was love. 
then? Ever since her school days she had 
wondered about love—and now it had 
come. She was so dear to Ritchie, so lovely 
in his eyes, that his voice was unsteady 
when he spoke to her, his face so changed. 

She wanted to look at herself in a mir- 
ror, to see what it was that had so moved 
him. Was it really she who was so beloved, 
sO precious? 

The snow fell like poor little wet feath- 
ers from a weary spirit’s wing, magic 
feathers that vanished as they brushed 
her glowing cheeks. They made a path 
for her to walk on; they filled the air, 
shutting out from her all the familiar 
sounds of the city, so that she walked 
alone. 

The pride and glory of it! To be so 
dear to some one! To know, even when 
she was all alone, that the turn of her 
head was pretty, that her secret smile was 
charming, to feel so ennobled, so beauti- 
fied by love! 

She opened the door of the house with 
her latch-key, very quietly, so that no one 
should hear her and speak to her. She 
went in, closed the door behind her. And 
then all the old distress and anxiety came 
down upon her, pushing aside the marvel- 
lous new thing. 

For she saw that the rose-shade lamp 
in the hall was lit, and the gas-bracket too. 
She knew what that meant. 

She stood in the quiet hall; the glow 
and the warmth died out of her heart, the 
little secret smile faded. She was con- 
fronted by the trouble that had oppressed 
all her short life; she looked at those two 
lights that marked her Scylla and her 
Charybdis, between which she must steer 
her dismayed course. 

She could read here what had happen- 
ed. Her mother had come to light the rose- 
shaded lamp that shone out into the dark. 
a beacon and a welcome to all her friends. 
It was so like her mother, that beautiful 
and careless hospitality, that color and 
warmth. And the gas-jet that flickered 
inside the plain glass shade was almost like 
the spirit of her father, old-fashioned, 
faintly melancholy. Of course he had come 
into the hall and lighted the gas and turn- 
ed out the lamp that blossomed like a 
rose. He did not want to welcome all the 
world; he wanted his home locked and 
barred, and his aloof spirit untroubled. 
And then her mother had come back, 
smiling, no doubt, at his obstinacy, and 
had lit her lamp again, without even troub- 
ling to turn out his futile gas jet. 

It had always been so. Since her child- 
hood the girl had been witness to this piti- 
ful duel, between two persons she loved. 
Long before she could understand, she had 
felt it, had been aware of the constraint 
and secret bitterness. They had tried not 
to let her see; they had been courteous to 












each other, scrupulously loyal, in her presence. 
“They really do love each other,” 
often. “Only they’re so different . 
And it seemed to her that because she loved them 
both, she could understand better than they could. Her 
mother was such a vehement, eager creature; it was not 
hard to see how her fine passion for life, her hunger 
and thirst after all that was gay and vivid could 
bewilder and hurt a man who had always distrusted 
life, a man of intense reserve, of fastidious dignity. 
They were forever hurting each other; it was a 
cruel suffering to him that his wife could never be 
satisfied with what he had to give, that she always 
wanted other people, wanted music and laughter 
and stir. And to her it was bitter to see his cold- 
=s——» ness in the face of her enthusiasm; she felt that 
he always wanted to deny her, to hamper and 
restrain her. 
“But they do love each other,” Dorothy thought. 
And their duel was not mortal, it could not be. She 
loved them so; they had been, both of them, so gentle, 
so tender, so taithful to this child of theirs. All her life, 
until Ritchie came, had been made up of their love and 
their pride in her. They could not be unhappy now, not 
in this wonderful hour, when Ritchie had said—that. 
Nobody could be unhappy in this new world. 
Tears were running down her cheeks, because she was 
so happy, and yet so troubled. 
“How can I ever tell them?” she thought. “Perhaps 1 
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won't. Perhaps I’ll just ask Ritchie here—and when they 
ee 

That would be best. It was not possible to explain 
Ritchie, but once they saw him! She imagined his com- 
ing here, into this very hall, with the smile that made 
his keen face look almost fierce. Splendid, triumphant 
Ritchie, who was humble only for her, Ritchie here, in 
this familiar, shabby little house! 

She went toward the stairs, on tiptoe, so that no one 
should hear her and stop her. Because she could not 
talk, until she had thought about Ritchie all alone. 

But as she passed the door of the sitting room, she 
heard her father’s voice. She heard him say a thing that 
checked her. She stood still, clasping the music port- 
folio against her heart. 


ERY well!” said Ferris, after a long, long pause. 
“Leave me, if you like. I shan’t raise any objections.” 
“It’s not a question of what I ‘like’,” said his wife. 
“I’ve got to go. I’ve tried—but I can’t stand this any 
longer, Ben.” 

“Very well!” he said again. “Suit yourself.” 

He lit a cigarette, and leaning back against the mantel- 
piece, watched the smoke as it drifted. He was a tall 
man, slenderly built, with a fine featured, impassive 
face; in spite of his graying hair and the lines about his 
eyes, he looked young, supremely nonchalant, defying 
her to hurt him. 

“I know you don’t care,” she said [Turn to page 98] 


You're taking my child away from me” 
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Sweden’ s 
princess, Maerta 


H.R.H. Juliana of Netherlands 


| HERE is only one young woman today who is 
I destined to be the future ruler of a country. 
That princess is H. R. H. Juliana-Louise-Emma- 
Marie-Wilhelmina of Orange, only child of Her 
Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
In the Netherlands the royal power is not a 
mere shadow. On the contrary, the position 
awaiting Princess Juliana is one of great author- 
ity and heavy responsibilities. For the Nether- 
lands constitution invests the executive power 
in the sovereign and in the States General, and 
no law can be enacted without the Queen's 
signature. 


From Queen Wilhelmina Juliana has inherited A. 


her aptitude for law. It even is stated that, were 
she not to be a queen, the law would be her 
chosen career. 

It was at Leyden University, where she is 
studying, that I met her Royal Highness. I 
walked by special permission into the class 
room, in a medieval building that was built by 
Princess Juliana’s ancestor, William the Silent, 
and where Princess Juliana attends her classes. 

The Princess and three other girls—friends 
of hers in the Student Club, sat by themselves 
in the front row, nearest to the Professor. In 
the back row sat Jonkheer Baud, Gentleman-in- 
Waiting to the Princess. 

Princess Juliana might have stepped out of a Rubens 
canvas, or from one of those Dutch interiors of the old 
masters. She has the same rather short, buxom figure, a 
full round face with cheeks like red roses, reddish blond. 
sleek straight hair in two heavy coils behind the ears. 
and an expression that is placid only in repose, for her 
face is alive with intelligence and animation. 

The topic of the lecture was Neutrality, an important 
factor in international law. The Princess listened to it 
all intently, looking into books and pamphlets which she 
had brought in her brief case, when the Professor re- 
ferred to them. 

After the lecture I had a chance to speak to her. “Oh, 
I am so happy to be here,” she said, blue eyes shining 
like stars. We spoke in French, which the Princess 
speaks as fluently as her own language. 

“But I want to be treated just like the other girls, and 
not in any special way. I want to do all they have to 
do in university life,” she added. 

“I hear your Highness has written the class song for 
the year,” I said. 

“The girls were so kind as to select the one I had 
written. I was very proud indeed. They did not know I 
had written it, because we wrote them under assumed 
names.” 

The Princess has been brought up in strict discipline, 
having had so much studying to do that she has never 
learned to dance, like other girls, and has had little time 
for sports except the national sport of skating, in which 
she excels. 

Apparently the novelty of talking with a stranger was 
very enjoyable and the Princess would have lingered, but 
Jonkheer Baud was in the corridor waiting to escort her 
to her car. The three girls who had been with her in 
the class acted as her body-guard. In accordance with the 
Queen’s wishes Juliana lives with three other students 
in a villa at Hatwyk on the sea, five miles from Leyden, 
going back and forth by automobile. Week-ends and 
holidays she spends with her parents at the Hague. The 
girls living with her were chosen quite at random. Only 
one of them belongs to court circles. She is specializing 
in biology. The second is the daughter of a merchant 
and the third is the daughter of a pastor of French de- 
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Che Princess Marriageable 


When royalty awaits 
Prince Charming the whole world 
turns to gaze 


By @onstance Drexel 


Ilustrated hy O. F. HOWARD , 


scent. So the Princess and her chums form a mixed group. 
The courses in which Juliana is entered at Leyden 
University are as follows: International Law, History, 
History of Holland, Old: Dutch Law, Dutch Colonies 
Law and Dutch Literature. 
Could a more thorough preparation be imagined? 
What with the sturdiness of her character and the dis- 


by 








Daughter of the Sov- 
creigns of Belgium, Marie Jost 


cipline to which she has been subjected, it is safe to say 
that Juliana will follow in the footsteps of her mother, 
and prove that women may be trusted to occupy the 
highest position to which destiny can call them. 


Princess Marte José of Belgium 


T was at the family palace at Laaken 
that I met Princess Marie José of Bel- 
gium, and her mother the Queen. She is 
a tall, slender girl, getting her height 
from her father. She still has that light 
lovely hair, but it is bobbed now and 
kept close to her head in the prevailing 
style, and when I ventured to remark 
that we all remembered photographs of 
her as a little girl, when it was allowed 
to be fluffy, her mother said, “I liked it 
best that old way and so do artists.” 
The Princess has a winsome manner, 
quiet and dignified like that of her 
mother, though I am told she is nat- 
urally full of fun and pranks, among 
them that of drawing clever caricatures 
of people. She has a very pretty profile 
and her eyes are noticeable, large and 
gray blue with particularly long lasnes. 
The Princess told me she was not on'y 
taking lessons and practising on the pi 
ano and the cello, but she is studying: 


harmony and composition as well, and she has taken a 
course in what she termed “Puericulture’—what we 
might term child welfare. It was her Majesty’s idea. She 
stated her belief that child welfare should be a part of 
every girl’s training. 

“When a young woman marries she should know her- 
self how to take care of herself and her children prop- 
erly.” That is a fundamental knowledge necessary for 
every woman to have. 

The conversation turned to sports, the Princess saying 
she enjoyed tennis. “I have my friends here for tennis 
when I have time and then we have tea.” 

But swimming is her forte. In Ostend, the Belgian 
Seacoast resort, where the Royal Family spend part of 
the Summer, her Highness is known as an ‘indefatigable 
swimmer and diver, often tiring out the most expert 
swimmer by her endurance in the water. ; 

We chatted delightfully for about an hour when the 
Queen, rising, indicated that the audience was over. I 
thanked her Majesty and Princess José for the gra- 
ciousness and courtesy and said good-by.. 

I had learned from the Princess the prospectus of the 
“Ecole Superieure de Jeunes filles’—high school for 
young ladies—which the Princess had attended. In 
it I found the Princess’ name and also that she had 
passed that year’s examinations “avec la mention tres 
bien”—very good. Her courses were Theology, Philos- 
ophy, Advanced Literature and History, under Profes- 
sors of the University of Louvain. 

The little Princess of Belgium in whom the whole 
world was interested when, a little girl of seven, she was 
exiled to England in the early days of the war, has 
grown into a lovely girl, worthy of her name and of 
her brave country. 


A Greek Princess 


ose to abdicate by the upheavals of the world 
war, the Greek royal family has been much tossed 
about at the hands of fate. Since King Constantine’s sec- 
ond abdication and later that of his oldest son, Prince 
George, the republican form of government has been in 
power in Greece. Nevertheless I foundthem “democratic. ” 

Princess Irene 
smiled graciously 
at me as I present- 
ed my note of in- 
troduction. She 
had removed her 
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Princess Tleana of Roumania has her fortune told 
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Irene 


Princess of Greece - 


hat, thus affording an opportunity of observing her more 
carefully as she read the note. She is really a great 
beauty, of dazzling fairness and golden hair with no need 
of artifice and with great blue eyes. She has the figure of 
a goddess Athena from her native Athens. Indeed there 
is something statuesque and sculptural about her ap- 
pearance, even her features bearing resemblance to those 
of classic Greek goddesses. But one must exclude her 
hair, which was ultra-modern in its outline and cut, its 
silken sleekness in a loose undulation close to the head. 
Imagine a Greek goddess with a shingle! 

When Princess Irene spoke to me, I was as entranced 
by her voice as by her appearance. She spoke in perfect 
English, a beautiful Oxford English, in a low contralto. 
Like all princesses of the royal families of Europe, she 
has been taught languages from her earliest years. She 
has never been sent out to school, having been educated 
by governesses and private instructors at home. But 
fate having forced her residence away from Greece to 
Switzerland, in Roumania and now in Italy, where she 
has learned to speak Italian, it is probably safe to say 
that Princess Irene has the distinction of speaking more 
languages than any other royal princess. 

During our half hour’s chat Princess Irene never 
wavered from a quiet dignity and restraint—so different 
from the nervous and restless manner prevalent among 
fashionable young women today. But the Princess Irene 
must never forget that she is a “Royal Princess,” trained 
to certain standards. For instance, everybody and every 
place that was mentioned was “so charming” or “so 
nice.” Not a word of criticism or even of preference. 
escaped her lips. She thought Florence, where she has 
been living for some time, “so charming’; Roumania, 
where she visits her sister, “so nice.’ She said they 
had “enjoyed their visit to America so much.” 

The Royal family of Greece lives quite simply and 
tries to attract as little attention as possible, in a small 
palazzo in the newer part of Florence, near the banks 
of the slow-flowing Arno where one can still so easily 
picture Dante strolling at sunset, deep in his thoughts 
of Beatrice. 

What the future has in store, no one knows. Greece 
at present is concentrating her attention on the stupend- 
ous task of absorbing the many refugees who have left 


. 








Asia Minor to settle in the homeland. And while 
in some countries royalty is gone forever, in 
others it is still firmly established. Those who 
are out of power can only await the course of 
events, living their lives as best they can, and 
hoping the fates will not be too harsh with them. 
Not a pleasing prospect, but they are brave. 


Ileana of Roumania 


TT are gypsies in Roumania, and the 
young Princess Ileana had come across some 
in one of her recent excursions among the peas- 
ants. Falling into the spirit of the occasion, she 
had her fortune told, the gypsies ignorant that 
their caller 
was the sev- 
enteen-y e ar- 
old daughter 
of the sovereigns 
of Roumania. 
“And the gyp- 
sies told the Prin- 
cess she would be 
very, very happy.” 
Like a fairy 
tale, this little epi- 
sode, and as in a 
fairy tale I found 
her. Across the 
ocean and across 
five countries I 
came to see this 
Princess and I 
found her in a 
mediaeval castle 
perched on_ the 
side of the moun- 
tain, in a setting 
of pine forests and 
rushing streams of 
silver among the 
green. Sinaia, the 
name of the town 
which is the Sum- 
mer residence of 
the court, is wor- 
thy of a stage 
royal romance. All 
the lure and mys- 
tery of the Bal- 
kans are there; 
one thinks in 
imagination of 
dashing soldiers of 
fortune capturing 
princesses, of se- 


cret adventures 
lurking in the 
thickly wooded 


mountain sides. 

Up two or three 
flights of softly 
carpeted stairs to 
a charming tower 
room, with divans 
of beautiful silks, artistic furniture and many flowers 
I was conducted. A faint knock at the door and the 
Princess Ileana walked in. Instantly I knew the gypsies: 
forecast would come true. The Princess will be very, 
very happy, though I did not 
know why until I had talked 
with her. But there was a shining 
light in her eyes which 
spoke of a soul having 
found its way to peace. 

She is tall and well 
built, her hair bobbed. 
black, worn straight back 
from a beautiful intelli- 
gent forehead, and with- 
out any thought of waving. 
Her greatest beauty are her 
eyes, large, blue-gray, with 
perfect brows and long thick 
lashes. She was a little re- 
served at first, but when I 
asked her if she had any par- 
ticular interest, her eyes light- 
ed with interest as she an- 
swered in delightful English 
with just a touch of foreign ac- 
cent, “Oh, the Y. W. C. A. We 
have over two thousand mem- 
bers—I am President.” 

It is not only an honorary 
position, she told me. Princess 
Ileana is the active President, 





Beatrice, 
the Infanta 
of Spain 
goes riding 
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as she is of the Junior Red Cross of Roumania. But her 
great interest seems to be in the Blue Triangle. 

The Princess told me she is still carrying on her 
studies. Even in Summer she is having lessons. Like most 
royal princesses, she must specialize in languages, speak- 
ing English, French, German, Italian and Roumanian. 
“I have trouble with spelling and arithmetic,” she ex- 
plained ruefully. This is due to the interruption to her 
schooling by the war, when the Royal family were al- 
most prisoners in this hilltop castle, right in the path 
of the German armies. Like her mother, the Princess is 
of an artistic nature, but prefers drawing and sculpture 
to literary effort. 

I recalled to the Princess having seen her in 1919 in 
Paris, a little girl of ten, running in and out of their 
hoiel unceremoni- 
ously. 

“Oh, yes, mama 
took me with her, 
but I was such a 
little girl I was not 
supposed to be 
seen.” 

“And the next 
Summer I saw you 
at the Paris Opera 
in the Queen’s box 
at a special benefit 
performance of her 
fairy play—T he 
Lily of Life.’ ” 

“Oh, that was a 
great occasion for 
me. I remember it 
all distinctly.” 

Before I went the 
Princess showed me 
through the lovely 
castle, with its fine 
paintings and inter- 
esting rooms, full of 
memories of Car- 
men Sylva, and then 
we said good-by. 

Assuredly there is 
no apparent effort to 
marry off Princess 
Ileana for immedi- 
ate needs of state, 
though it is prob- 
able that the end of 
all good fairy tales 
will come true for 
her. And on such 
and such a glorious 
day a Prince Charm- 
ing will come to take 
his lovely bride 
away to some far 
land. And meanwhile 
Princess Ileana is 
carrying out the gyp- 
sies’ prophecies by 
choosing the surest 
road to happiness 
regardless of her 
personal fortunes or high estate—that of se.vice to 
others. Royalty early learns to serve the kingdom. 


A Scandinavian Princess, Maerta 


H® Royal Highness, Princess Maerta, stands alone 
as the only unmarried Royal Princess of Scan- 
dinavia, who, in her early twenties, is out in society. 

It was in Belgium that the opportunity was afforded 
of meeting her Royal Highness. It was arranged that I 
should be received by Princess Maerta while she was on 
a visit to her sister, the Crown Princess Astrid of Bel- 
gium, at the Royal Palace. It is in the center of the 
Capital and juts into the Place Royale, in the business 
section of the city. A footman in blue and yellow livery 
took my card, knowing I was expected, and ushered me 
into the drawing room. After a very few moments the 
door opened and the Princess walked in. Being Scandi- 
navian, one might expect her to be blonde, but like her 
two sisters, she is a brunette, but Princess Maerta has 
blue-gray eyes. In fact all three look more French 
than Swedish, perhaps because they are descendants of 
one of Napoleon’s generals, Marshal Bernadoite. 

Our conversation was in English, Princess Maerta 
speaks at least four languages with an equal fluency, 
French, English, German and Swedish. 

“But we have had a truly Swedish education,” the 
Princess hastened to explain. “We went to a house- 
keeping school for two years, and then to a nursery.” 

“A nursery?” 

“Ves, homes where poor mothers may bring their 
babies while they work. There are [7urn to page 97| 
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En the mystery of the 
desert one woman conquers the 
mystery of her own heart 


UTH, through a ruse 
on the part of her 
husband, 


despised 
has been kidnapped by 
Collishaw and young 


Stone. Merryvale, her old 
friend, and Wansfell, “the 
Desert Wanderer,” jour- 
ney to Yuma where they 
believe she has been taken. Wansfeil accosts Collishaw 
in the Del Toro and kills him. With the help of Augus- 
tine, Wansfell’s Mexican friend, they hunt down Stone 
and force him to reveal Ruth Larey’s place of durance. 


HROUGH the door Merryvale saw the light shine 

down upon Stone, bareheaded and disheveled. He 
was gasping. Merryvale, in a fury of amaze and glee, 
bounded into the room. Stone’s face was distorted, his 
tongue protruded. Then Adam released his grip, allow- 
ing Stone to drop down to the floor. He choked, and 
his hands beat wildly at his assailant. 

“Don’t hit me—Wansfell!” cried Stone, in terror, 
ceasing to struggle 

“Collishaw is dead,” returned Adam. 

“My God! . Don’t kill me, Wansfell!—I have 
Ruth—in the next room—locked in. I stole her from 
Collishaw. . . . Let me go—an’ I'll take you—to her.” 

Then Stone, in the iron grip of the stalking Wansfell, 
led them down the dark areaway that descended into a 
hall with several doors opening on it. Stone halted at a 
door, and fumbling in his pocket found a key which he 
tried to insert in the door lock. 

“Let go my arm—Wansfell,” he panted. “You para- 
lyze me . . my hands shake so.” 

’ The key dropped to ring musically upon the stone 
floor. 

“Merryvale, pick it up. Open the door,” ordered Adam. 

A poignant exclamation from inside that door pierced 
Merryvale, as he bent to find the key. 


UTH seemed to feel herself waking from a dreadful 
nightmare. Her consciousness returned with heavily 
lifting eyelids and was attended by dull pain. 

She saw faded curtains, bed posts, old plaster walls 
from which the pink tint had worn, a small barred win- 
dow. All unfamiliar! This was not her room. Where 
was she? Still in a hideous dream? 

But she was awake. The place had substance, reality, 
not the vague, distorted outlines of a dream. Ruth 
raised herself, suddenly conscious of extreme weakness. 
She lay on the yellow lace coverlet of a high bed in a 
room she had never seen in her life. 

Then successive waves of memory welled up, to 
overcome her with the flood of incidents that had 


rushed her to this sad pass. 

Stone’s confession, that while under the influence of 
drink he had stolen money from Guerd Larey’s office 
desk; his persistent and abject importunity to her to 
intercede with Larey in his behalf; her reluctant consent 
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and foolish walk down the 
path; the sudden envelop- 
ing of her head and shoul- 
ders in a blanket, and the 
violence which stifled her 
scream and subdued her 
struggles; her sense of be- 
ing thrown into a wagon 
and held there, of being 
carried by rapid rolling wheels off into the desert. Then 
the smothering blanket had been removed. She lay face 
up to the stars, with Collishaw on one side, Stone on 
the other. Like a tigress she fought to escape—fought 
until her strength was spent. Then she lay there pant- 
ing, with rage giving way to fright. Collishaw could not, 
or would not keep his hands off her. Her scathing scorn 
and then her impassioned appeal seemed only to incite 
him the more; but they affected Stone. He remonstrated 
with Collishaw, and finally used physical intervention. 
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That dreadful night wore to gray dawn. The rolling 
of wheels ceased. She lay with hands bound by a scarf, 
in the wagon, which had been drawn under an ironwood 
tree. Hot and still the day came. She slept off and on 
through the heat, seemingly aware, even in her slumber, 
of these men, so fiercely at odds over her. Weary inter. 
minable hours of fear, of bewildered conjectures, of 
physical pangs! Then dusk and the lessening heat and 
the rolling wheels again. She remembered being lifted 
out of the wagon, carried on into the blackness—then 
oblivion. And here she had awakened in a strange room, 
weak and suffering, her white, thin gown soiled, minus 
sleeves and otherwise torn, her arms showing dark 
bruises, her slippers gone. 

No other conception than that Guerd Larey was the 
instigator of this plot occurred to Ruth. However, Colli- 
shaw and Stone had been influenced by her actual 
presence, had nothing to do with the idea of the ab. 
duction. Suddenly Ruth’s clearing mind flashed with 
the thought that as sure as the sun shone, Adam would 
come to her rescue. She had not the slightest doubt that 
he was already on the track of these men. What would 
he do to them? Wansfell! A shudder ran over her, de- 
spite the heat. 

Ruth was terror-stricken at the very thought. In that 
moment she hated her beauty, her body, the poor frail 
vessel of flesh about which men became mad. No—not 
Adam! He loved her soul, her suffering, the thing she 
felt was her innermost self, the womanhood she had all 
but abased. Her kisses, her embraces that last night, her 
pleading to take her far away from the ghastly desert, 
had racked and torn him, but he had stood at the last 
like a rock. Not until she was free—and never could he 
free her! Even then the shame of her weakness and her 
failure burned with Ruth. What must he have thought 
of her? The same woman’s wiles she had used upon 
Stone! Passionately she repudiated the consciousness. 









Suddenly she sat bolt upright, all her thoughts sus- fF 


pended. Had she heard a step outside? Yes—another > 


and another! A knock on the door brought her to con-f 
sciousness of her captors. Hastily she covered her bare fy 


shoulders and arms with the bed coverlet. Then shef 


heard her name called, low but surely. She ran to the 
door—knocked in reply—whispered. It was Merryvale. 
He spoke again, told her Adam was in town—they 
would come to get her. Ruth hardly knew what she was 


saying. Merryvale had tried the door and could noy 


budge it. 
“T caint break down this door. But Adam can,” he 
whispered. “Keep up heart, Ruth.” 


*“Hurry—Oh! hurry!” she whispered back. “Any 


moment e may come.” 
Merryvale’s light footsteps soon ceased. Ruth, with 


hands pressed over her pounding heart, leaned backf 
against the door. Through the window she saw golden} 


sunset-flushed clouds and blue sky. Adam was in Yuma. 
Would soon be there! What were doors or walls or 
chains to him? She prayed that [Turn to page 92) 




























































































































Out into the night, of gloomy walls and dim lights 
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WHATS GOING 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Show Boat 


BY EDNA FERBER 


REviEWwEeD BY STARK YOUNG 


streams winding their way between fields and for- 

ests and past towns and cities, with their cargoes 
and histories, have carried our imaginations with them. 
And the dreams of children, growing into the dreams of 
men and women, have sent their shining cargoes too, 
down these currents to the open sea. The longest of 
rivers starts in the north and flows past New Orleans in 
the south, and its history is rich and full. For people 
who have their own romance of the Mississippi, and for 
people especially who have read Lyle Saxon’s delightful 
book, Father Mississippi, with its full story and enter- 
tainment of many sorts, Show Boat has its own particu- 
lar appeal. 

The scene of this comedy, or romance in musical 
comedy form, is on a boat that carries a company of 
players up and down the Mississippi. Show Boat makes 
us feel the change of seasons and places along the river, 
as the show opens here and there. And it has also another 
appeal, which is the delight that audiences feel in watch- 
ing a long stretch of time portrayed on the stage. In 
this play of Show Boat, time is a river too, as well as the 
Mississippi. We begin far back in the days of the Grecian 
bend and wasp-like waists. We are in the Chicago of the 
World’s Fair and After the Bail, and the last curtain 
leaves us with the latest hits from Broadway and im- 
personations of Miss Ethel Barrymore and Ted Lewis. 

This change of place and generation carries with it 
many special pleasures. We see this locality and that, 
with daylight and starlight, lamplight and the blaze of 
electricity; and we see the same actor pass from one age 
to another, exhibiting his powers of make-up and mim- 
icry—in Show Boat the leading lady changes at last to 
the réle of her own daughter, and stands before us 
young and lovely again, as we had seen her in the first 
scene forty years before. And the picture we have of the 
drama of clothes is delightful too, for no one is blind to 
the sentiment of past days, what he can remember him- 
self from other fashions, what he has seen in books, 
paintings and the family album, and what he smiles at 
as quaint, amusing, curious or endearing. 

The story of Show Boat is known now by many 
thousands over the country who have read Miss Edna 
Ferber’s novel. The showman with his company, his 
stern New England wife, his lovely daughter who marries 
the river gambler; the actor married to the octoroon, 
and their troubles; the love of the gambler for his wife 
and his desertion of her and her child when he finds 
himself working their ruin; her return to her parents, 
and her reunion at last with her husband when the show 
boat, blazing with new paint and electric lights, is at 
Natchez again, where their daughter, who has become a 
Broadway star, comes to visit them. As a rule when a 
novel is dramatized it is spoiled; and, on the other hand, 
plays that are made from novels are apt to be such 
poor affairs that the friendliest prejudice on the book’s 
behalf cannot make much more than endurable. Show 
Boat is an exception to this last calam- 
ity. It is far more interesting than most 
musical comedies that we see on Broad- 
way; its plot keeps going at least 
enough to maintain the suspense and 
interest; its music is sufficiently relat- 
ed to the story and situation so as not 
to break up the dramatic action 


"Tse romance of rivers is an old one. These great 


dances have been so placed that 
they fall with a fair degree 
of probability into the scene 
and plot. And some of its best 
moments—such as that of the 
performance on the show 
boat, or that scene in the Chi- 
cago café when the young 
daughter, making her debut as 

a singer, encounters her father 
again, or, the scene when she 
comes for her tryout and the 
octoroon slips away to go on .. 
a debauch, sacrificing herself to Bia si 
give her old friend and protector a 
chance, are so successful in their 


= 


Ruth Elder, aviatrix 
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ON IN THE WORLD 


tog SP 


Helen Morgan gives a magnetic performance in ‘Show Boat’’ 


combination of the theatrical elements, music, acting, 
scene, as to suggest openings for the development not 
of mere musical comedy, but of popular opera. 

The performance of Miss Edna May Oliver as the 
mother and of Charles Winniger as the manager of the 
show boat, must be mentioned with applause. 


THE MONTH’S INTERESTING 
EVENT TO WOMEN 


Female Prodigies and the ‘Press 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING 






(Corpyricutr By McCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1928) 


many columns to women aviators, 

women champions, and rather 
tarnished women politicians that if 
one were guided entirely by the press 
one might easily believe that womian 
already is the dominant sex in the 
United States, as a visiting anthropol- 
ogist has recently assured us that she 
soon will be. 

But we all know that with the pos- 
sible exception of channel-swimming, 
for which few men appear to have the 
leisure at present, the activities in 
which the exploits of women have 
been especially featured are those 
where the more important and better 
work is now being done by the men. 


" om papers today are devoting so 





It is only the novelty of the performance by a woman 
that catches the public attention; there is, so to speak, 
a scarcity value. 

The real absurdity in all this to-do over women in 
aviation and mothers in the Channel lies in the implica- 
tion that there is something surprising in the fact that 
women should attempt these fields at all. Is not this 
attitude sadly out of date by now? There can be no 
reasonable ground for doubting that a woman could 
learn to fly about as easily as a man, provided that she 
has some mechanical aptitude and training. There is 
yet to be discovered a manual or intellectual task, from 
driving a plow to the exposition of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity, which is possible to men and impossible to women. 
Seventy-five years ago it was seriously argued that wo- 
men could not possibly complete the work required for 
an A. B. degree, and that any attempt on their part to 
do so would be dangerous to them physically as well 
as a useless and slightly immoral undertaking. But the 
most biased male observers now have to admit that no 
method of grading has yet been found which shows the 
girls any less able to perform intellectual tasks than the 
boys, and since 1900 the progress of women in all kinds 
of sports has shown that while they may not compete on 
absolutely equal terms with men in games, an athletic 
woman can be a good deal quicker and more skillful than 
the average man. 

The events in the history of feminism which really 
should have been featured in the front page headlines 
came when the first woman went to college, when the 
first woman waved a tennis racket, or took a medical de- 
gree, or performed a surgical operation, or tried a case at 
the bar. But apparently these events went by without 
much attention and with no value set on the moving 
picture rights. Women in their previous history having 
led armies, overturned empires, and governed Europe, 
as well as writing a few immortal works in prose and 
verse, these achievements may not have been astonish- 
ing, but at least they marked the start of an epoch. 
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THE SERMON OF 
THE MONTH 


Religion 
and Successful Living 


By HENRY N. WIEMAN, Pu. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Lirr. D 


Religion in the Divinity School of the University 

of Chicago, to which post he was recently ap- 
pointed. Two books from his pen are reckoned among 
the most important in many years, the first, Religious 
Experience and Scientific Method, showing that Religion 
and Science must be friends, since one needs the other, 
as one hemisphere of the earth needs the other to make 
a complete world. 

The second book, The Wrestle of Religion With Truth, 
is even more striking, in that it has to do with the nature 
of religion, and how it can be used in every-day living. 
The sermon here under review has the same practical 
purpose, to show us the method and tech- 
nique by which we may make use of the 
power that is in religion. The keyword of 
the sermon is the word Habit, by which the 
preacher means not simply habits of body, 
but habits of mind and heart, the sum of 
which makes up our life, our self. 

“Our personality,” says Dr. Wieman, “is 
the totality of our habits of thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting. There is only one way of 
organizing, or reorganizing that totality of 
habits, and that is worship; because no 
other activity brings all the habits of our 
being into play. Worship is the greatest of 
all arts, because it organizes and expresses 
the totality of our habits, and adjusts our 
whole being to God, Who is the environ- 
ment upon which we are dependent for the 
best that life may ever attain.” 

Years ago in Cincinnati a little street car 
was used to carry people up the steep hili 
from the city to Walnut Hills. Too steep to 
use a trolley, the car was lifted by a steel 
cable running endless!y beneath the car 
between the rails. When the passengers 
were in the car, a clamping mechanism 
closed down upon the cable, and the car 
was lifted to the top of the hill. Worship, 
Dr. Wieman holds, is like that clamping 
mechanism, an art or habit of laying hold 
of a power nearby which lifts us above our- 
selves into a nobler, freer life. 

“Worship has three stages,” Dr. Wieman 
tells us, “the first our fathers called praise 
and adoration; we may call it a kind of time 
exposure to God, a new adjustment to Him. 
Great Bible words, prayer, meditation are 
of value, not alone or chiefly as words and 
ideas, but for the habitual attitudes of mind 
and heart which they serve to engender 
and establish. The second stage is analysis, 
or diagnosis, in which we seek honestly and 
definitely, to find out what is wrong, and 
why we cannot make a better contact with God. It is 
what the Psalmist meant when he prayed: ‘Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me and see if there is 
any wicked way in me.’ ” 

Such self-analysis must 
be thorough and sincere; 
not simply negative but 
positive. Any doubt, any 
defect of temper, any 
fear—whether it be fear 
of life, fear of failure, 
fear of death—must be 
brought out into the 
light and faced for what 
it is. Then we must set 
about to build up a dif- 
ferent and better habit 
of mind, putting into 
simple plain words the 
quality we want to estab- 
lish in our minds, and re- 
peating it in our prayer 
until it becomes a part of 
our nature. 


Di WIEMAN is professor of the Philosophy of 





Rev. Henry Wieman 


Lhon Théremin, who draws music from the ether 


“There need be no fear of auto-suggestion,”’ Dr. Wie- 
man assures us, “if we remember that we are not praying 
to ourselves, but to God who helps us to do the right 
when we make the effort to do it. The problem is 
to make the right adjustment by which God can do for 
us what we cannot do for ourselves. Prayer is this right 
adjustment. It takes time, tact, patience, method, and 
discipline, but it is worth it, because it helps us to 
reorganize our inner life, bringing order out of confu- 
sion and power out of weakness.” 

By worship, it ought to be added, Dr. Wieman means 
not only public worship, but also, and much more, 
private worship; a definite, specific discipline by which 
we uproot evil or unwholesome habits and establish 


finer and more healthy habits in our minds. If we would - 


really worship, in private or public, we must be precise 
and searching, not simply using pious phrases, but cut- 
ting down to the roots of the things that hinder us in 
our best life. There is no difficulty we cannot overcome, 
if we set about to do it, mastering the technique of ad- 
justment to God. 

Thus a great spiritual teacher tells us what religion 
is and how we may use it, bringing the findings of 
the new psychology to our service. What he teaches 
in this sermon he expounds more in detail in his 
bocks, to read which is to have a new experience of 
the reality of re- 
ligion both as a 
fact of faith and a 
force in the busi- 
ness of fine living. 





THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


Leon Shéremin’s 


Music from the Ether’ 


RevieweD BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


\" N J HEN I was a small boy, we used to sing a song 
in school, called, There’s Music in the Air. It 
struck me at the time as a rather silly sort of 

song, because anybody knew that the air contained noth- 
ing of the sort. But the song was right, at that. I have 
seen and heard Léon Théremin, “the Russian Edison,” 
demonstrate the fact that music can be produced liter- 
ally out of thin air; and I am now ready, on the slight- 
est provocation, to believe that [Turn to page 102] 
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Secretary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover 


WHAT'S GOING ON 


Meet the ‘President-~ 
Perhaps 


THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


(Copyvrtcur py McCALi’s MAGAZINE, 1928.) 


HIE Presidential campaign of this year bids fair 

to be of unusual interest both because of the 

issues that may be injected into it, and by reason 
of the two men who now seem likely to lead their re- 
spective parties. 

As a rule those best suited to become President are 
not nominated. More attention is paid to the availability 
of a candidate in certain of the doubtful states than to 
fitness for the office to which he aspires. New York and 
Ohio have long been pivotal states, hence, other things 
being equal, a candidate hailing from one or the other 
has a better chance for nomination than a citizen of 
another state. 

Following precedent, the Republicans will hold their 
convention first. If Secretary Hoover receives the Re- 
publican nomination, and if later Governor Smith be- 
comes his opponent on the Democratic ticket, we will 
have two virile candidates. This will insure a campaign 
of the highest character, and one that will bring out 
sharply not so much the difference existing between the 
two parties, as the wide difference existing in the electo- 
rate regarding certain fundamental questions. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
cannot well be kept out of discussions, no matter how 
much the managing politicians endeavor to do so. If the 
issue becomes acute, Hoover must needs take the pro- 
hibition side, and Smith will have no inclination to 
evade the opposite position. The issue, no matter how 
virulent it becomes, is not likely to indicate the temper 
of the country on the question, for many wets will vote 
for Hoover for other considerations, and many drys, for 
the same reasons, will vote for Smith. If there were a 
way by which the question could be voted on without 
other questions clouding the issue, there is little doubt 
that the verdict would be dry. But there are other things 
involved which will prevent a clear-cut verdict. For 
instance, the South is dry—very dry—but probably it 
will vote for a wet candidate as against one that is dry, 
under the theory that the Democratic Party is more 
sympathetic to its point of view on other matters of 
even greater importance. Then, too, many drys will. be- 
lieve that Governor Smith as President will enforce the 
existing law better than it has been enforced under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, and will vete for him 
under the theory that the situation regardu. -nforce- 
ment could not be worse than it is now. 

There are many temperance Democrats and Republi- 
cans who believe that the question has not been Worked 
out properly. This section of opinion is against the 
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Governor Smith of New York 


v | LIN THE WORLD 


saloon, but not against a moderate regulation of the 
traffic. Breckenridge Long of Missouri, once democratic 
nominee for United States Senator, recently said: “Be- 
cause a law has been passed, it cannot be argued that it 
shall not be changed, but must remain as a paramount 
policy of Government. That line of thought would end 
progress and would deprive us as a nation of the pre- 
rogative of any thinking individual, to revise his judg- 
ment about a matter when convinced a mistake has 
been made.” 

That is the view which many of our citizens hold, and 
is in line with the views Governor Smith is said to hold. 
Therefore, if one of the candidates is wet and the other 
dry, it clearly will be impossible for the managing poli- 
ticians to keep the liquor question out of the campaign. 
They will endeavor to do so on the theory that the two 
parties are split wide open on the question, and that 
there are as many drys in the Democratic Party as there 
are wets, and as many wets i: the Republican Party as 
there are drys. However, their efforts will prove futile 
unless, indeed, both parties nominate candidates that 
are wet or candidates that are dry, so that the views 
of each would not be dissimilar. 

Governor Smith’s demand that his party’s platform 
should be clear-cut and should emphasize the things it 
stands for, is admirable. He does not wish to dodge, but 
to win or lose on the merits of questions advocated. He 
does not believe it is sufficient to denounce the short- 
comings of the Republican Administration, but he de- 
sires to have the Democrats state wherein they differ 
from their opponents, and to explain what policy they 
would pursue in the event the Government were in- 
trusted to them. That is a courageous stand to take—a 
statesmanlike stand—and one consistent with his eight 
years’ service as Chief Executive of New York. 

It is to be hoped that the candidate chosen by the 
Republicans will be equally courageous. The world to- 
day is suffering from the lack of courage shown by heads 
of governments. They seek to find what the people wish 
rather than to lead them the way they should go. If 
Governor Smith is nominated by the Democrats it will 
be difficult for the Republican nominee to evade the 
issues which Smith almost surely will bring to the front. 

The selection of Houston for the Democratic Con- 
vention came as a surprise, but Houston is a beautiful 
town and one well suited for convention purposes. 

Altogether the campaign of 1928 bids fair to be inter- 
esting, informative and memorable. 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


the Crowd 


Direcrep By KING VIDOR 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


T is my duty to record the unfortunate fact that The 
Crowd is an honorable attempt, but not a particularly 
successful achievement. “Its director, King Vidor 
(who, by the way, is also ‘.s co-author), set out to pro- 





duce that lamentably rare phenomenon, a simple and 
realistic moving picure of every-day life. He has man- 
aged to indicate the object toward which he was grop- 
ing, in an earnest, though exceedingly awkward manner, 
but he has been able to touch that object only oc- 
casionally, and never once has he established a firm 
grip on it. 

Thus, it is the effort rather than the result that 
makes The Crowd worthy of attention, and lifts it up 
above the deadly average of current films. 

The hero of The Crowd is a young man named John, 
who is a human adding machine in a life insurance com- 
pany. He works in a huge office surrounded by thou- 
sands of others who are seated at desks exactly like his 
and are apparently adding up the same column of figures 
on which he is forever engaged. 

John toils with the crowd. In his hours of leisure, 
he goes with the crowd in search of diversion at Coney 
Island. He marries a girl named Mary, and together 
they join the crowd of honeymooners at Niagara Falls. 

At the end of five years of married life—five years 
of disappointments and minor triumphs, protracted 
squabbles and fleeting kisses—they have acquired two 
children and an eight dollar increase in salary. 

Then one day tragedy comes into their lives; their 
baby is killed by a passing truck. Staggered by this sud- 
den and brutal blow, John finds 
that he can add up no more col- 
umns of figures in the life insur- 
ance office. Wildly, desperately, he 
quits his job and tries valiantly to 


Eleanor Boardman in the new realistic motion picture, 


break away from the crowd which has been jostling and 
bruising him all his life . . . A few months later he is 
out of work and broke. His wife becomes a seamstress 
and earns barely enough to pay the meager food bills. 

It all ends with John once more a member of the 
crowd—the hopeful yet hopeless crowd that gathers 
each day before the blackboards in front of the em- 
ployment bureaux. 

Just what is the conclusion to all this, I am unable 
to say. There are those who claim that Mr. Vidor’s point 
is a bitterly ironic one: that he intended to prove that 
no man, however he may try, can ever quite escape from 
the crowd. If such is the case, then Mr. Vidor has failed 
signally to sharpen his point and to equip it with the 
necessary powers of penetration. 

Where The Crowd succeeds as Mr. Vidor intended it 
should, is in the veracity of its detail. Much of this detail 
is superfluous, but all of it is pregnant with realism. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


She Great «American 
Bandwagon 


BY CHARLES MERZ 


Reviewed sy LAURENCE STALLINGS 


awaited by critics as the great American novel is ever 

written, it will be patterned along the lines of Charles 
Merz’s extraordinary survey of the American scene. 
Mr. Merz cails his work The Great American Band- 
wagon. In it he has carved with amusing design all the 
facets of our national culture, and has polished off the 
work with a genial and robust wit. 

Unlike most commentators on contemporary Ameri- 
ca, he has refrained from mordancy and malice. A 
genius at reporting, and with an extraordinary pas- 
sion for statistics, the author of The Great Ameri- 
can Bandwagon is the first man to write of Main 
Street and remain amusing and entertaining through- 
out. If Mr. Merz is a satirist and has a good healthy 
protest in him, it does not rear its ugly head in 
the writing. The book is the 
most entertaining account of 
America in contemporary writ- 
ing. 

The Great American Band- 
wagon follows a distinct pat- 
tern, a trail made by the pio- 
neers. Mr. Merz is at pains to 
show that we are still setting 
out for frontiers, and he some- 
times stretches his parables to 
prove his thesis. “This is a 
good life we lead,” he insists at 
the outset. “But by comparison 
with its own romantic past it 
is admittedly short on sheer 
adventure.” 

This quest for adventure is 
Mr. Merz’s subject, and all 
that passes before his eye is 
explained by the American 
hunger, deep-rooted, to find the 
quality of pioneer adventure 
in the midst of a machine-fin- 
ished life. 

Underlying his accounts of 
our activities is an unwritten 
pathos that so much effort 
should produce so little joy of 
the game. It is no lugubrious 
cry of futility because al! of us 
wish “a chance to play the 
pioneer again,” but a sympathy 
for desires not often realized. 
Nor does Mr. Merz wish to 
prophesy the end of our road. 

“All that it is safe to say of 
it is this: it will be a still newer 
America tomorrow. For we are 
a restless people, with a great 
store of curiosity and an im- 
mense reserve of energy, a heri- 
tage of youth and a tremendous 
will to go somewhere.” 

The significance of The 
Great American Bandwagon 


I: that half-mythical compilation of fiction long 


Cirgy , 
The Crowd’ 


lies in its ability to 
hold a mirror up to 
our national life; to 
take the things so 
many novelists have 
used to detrimental 
effect, and weave 
them into a robust 
and highly amusing 
tapestry of contem- 
porary American 
manners. 

The Great Ameri- 
can Bandwagon af- 
fords the reader the 
best of all seats for 
a huge and gorgeous 
parade. 





Charles Merz 
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McCALL’S 


’ satd Mrs. Milburn : 





‘Shere are two heavens, hoth made of Love. 
One divine. She other, far on this side of the stars, 
hy men called Ffome. So ends the great McCall Nével 


CJHE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


family. 

Charlie Milburn was buried on Tuesday—a 
blue and white April day that seemed to deny with its 
sunshine that there could be such things in the world 
as death and heartbreak and loneliness. 

He was buried from Grandmother Pentland’s big 
house where he never had been welcome, and he was 
laid to rest among the Parkses and the Pentlands who 
never had liked him during their lifetime. 

And after it was all over Mrs. Milburn came back to 
Prospect Street, took off her long black veil and set to 
work to pack all her shabby belongings into her two tin 
trunks. 

“What on earth are you doing all this for tonight?” 
Emmy asked her when she came into the little sewing 
room at five o’clock and found her on her knees folding 
up Mr. Milburn’s candy-striped silk shirts and laying 


Fix did not go back to Flower Street with her 


By Beatrice Burton Morgan 


ILLUSTRATED BY F.R.GRUGER 


them carefully and tenderly in a shallow cardboard tray. 

“Why, because we’re leaving here tonight, of course,” 
her mother answered. “Didn’t I speak to you about it?— 
Dear me, I suppose I forgot to—” She shook her head, 
exasperated with herself. 

“No, you didn’t say a word to me about it,” said 
Emmy. “Robb’s going to let you stay in the little yellow 
house, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded. “Yes, we’re going to stay in 
Mrs. Brainard’s house tonight and tomorrow night while 
were getting the yellow house all settled. Perry’s going 
home with us, and we'll all be together again except—” 


She stopped, her voice breaking on a dry hard sob. 
But after a minute she went on in a braver tone: 
“Tl be glad to get back there, too, won’t you, 

Emmy?” 

“I’m not going back, Mother,” the girl answered 
quietly. “I told you so the other night.” 

Her mother gave her head another exasperated little 
shake. “Dear me, did you tell me that?” she asked, “I 
didn’t hear you—or if I did, I didn’t remember . 
Well, what are you going to do then, Emmy?” 

“T’m going to live by myself.” 

She knew exactly what she was going to do: stay on 
with Grandmother Pentland until the next day, then 
take one of the tiny suites in the big apartment build- 
ing overlooking Gordon Park, just as she had been 
longing to do. 

“It would have been better if you had let me go in 
the beginning,” she said, “hen we [Turn to page 83] 
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HAT FIRST glance at your food! Is it a 

sparkling invitation? Or does it leave you 
simply indifferent? The whims of appetite are 
subtle, but every hostess, every mother knows 
how carefully they must be managed. 


There is a soup which can be depended upon to 
flash its bright-colored and cheerful signal to the 
little sprites of appetite. The eye is challenged 
by its ruddy hue, its glowing color making such a 
pretty contrast to the glistening china and snowy 
linen which form its setting. There is a savor 
redolent of the luscious tomato fresh from sun- 
bathed fields. And at the very first taste, your 
appetite is awake, eager and on its way to a whole- 
souled enjoyment of the meal. 


This is no fanciful description of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. It is fact. By actual numerical 
count more people respond in this way to 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup than to any other soup 


WITH THE MEAL OR 





A MEAL 


% Y-Camppepy Soup Com 


CAMDEN, N.vy U.S: 


SOUP 


PANY 


BELONGS 


a, 


in the world. By winning such hosts of admirers, 
it has also introduced into American homes, all 
those other delicious Campbell's Soups, twenty in 
number, led by the ever-popular Vegetable Soup. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup is one of those unusual 
dishes which the housewife may serve with 
frequency and still have no fear of the family 
tiring of it. Its piquant flavor always invites 
and refreshes. Pure tomato juices. Rich tomato 
“meat”. In a smooth puree, with golden butter 
and delicate seasoning blended in. 


You simply add an equal quantity of water, 
bring to a boil and simmer for a few minutes. Or 
add milk, cream, or evaporated milk, for Cream of 
Tomato Soup—see easy directions on the label. 
Your grocer has, or will get for you, any of the 
twenty-one Campbell's Soups listed on every label. 
12 cents a can. 


IN THE DAIL Bisse 











, = first glance will tell you that the 
new Ford is an exceptionally good- 
looking car. 

You will like its low, fleet lines—the 
exquisite two-tone color harmonies— 
the sweep of the full-crown fenders— 
the richness of its upholstery and ap- 
pointments—the undeniable air of style 
and speed and strength about it all. 

Then, as you stand away and study 
the complete car, you will begin to 
realize that the beauty of the new Ford 
is not of the every-day conventional 
sort, but anew kind of motor car beauty 
—a refreshing new note that is as 
outstanding as the performance of the car itself. 

Pride of ownership will be yours when you ride 
in the new Ford because of its unusual beauty of 
line and color. Yet your greatest thrill will come 
when you sit behind the wheel and know the joy 
of driving this great new car yourself. 

It is so alert-—so capable—so comfortable— 





It is done in 


Shown above is the instrument panel of the new Ford. 
satin-finish nickel and is just one example of the quiet simplicity and 
air of richness that distinguish the new Ford cars. 





A Beautiful Car 


for the Modern Mother 


and her Daughter 


so responsive and reliable under all conditions. 
The new Ford will do 55 to 65 miles an hour, 
and that means you will have speed enough for 
every need and emergency. It is an especially good 
car for women to handle in traffic because of its 
easy steering, short turning radius, remarkable 
acceleration, multiple dry-disc clutch, and standard 
selective gear shift with ball and roller bearings. 
You change gears swiftly and silently ’ 
in the new Ford with but the pressure 
of a finger. 

Four-wheel brakes and a Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield bring 
new confidence in driving and give you 
the safety demanded by modern motor- 
ing conditions. New riding comfort is brought to 
you by the low center of gravity, the minimum un- 
sprung weight, the new transverse springs with 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Town car style is combined with speed, safety, comfort, 

reliability, economy and ease of driving in this smart, 

low Ford Sport Coupe. Wide, substantial rumble seat 
is standard equipment. 


7 r r 


Houdaille shock absorbers, and the 
ample room provided for all passengers. 

Above all you will find the new Ford 
a great car to drive because of its relia- 
bility. You know it has been built to 
give you thousands upon thousands of 
miles of faithful, uninterrupted service. 
This freedom from trouble—this mental 
comfort—means a great deal to every 
woman who drives a car. 

The new Ford is also an economical car to drive 
because it runs 20 to 30 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, depending on your speed. Cost of up-keep 
also is low. 

Take a little while today to inspect every detail 
of the new Ford car and ask the nearest Ford dealer 
to call at your home and take you for .a ride in 
it—in thickest traffic, on open roads, on steepest 
hills. You will know then that it is a 
joy for women to drive. 

Prices are low because of Ford manu- 
facturing methods and production econ- 
omies that are as unusual as the car itself. 

The Roadster sells for $385; the 
Phaeton for $395; the Tudor Sedan for 
$495; the Coupe for $495, and the Sport Coupe, 
with wide, substantial rumble seat, for $550. (All 
prices are F.O.B. Detroit.) © 19:8 
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Hall opening into living room and dining room 





necticut shore of the Long Island Sound, 

there is a charming all-year-round home 
which shows what may be accomplished by 
careful planning in transforming a simple gar- 
dener’s cottage or a small farm home into a com- 
fortable and spacious house. 

Originally the cottage, for it was merely that, 
was of the conventional type, devoid of gables 
and wings. Then it was moved from its original 
site on a large nearby estate to its present loca- 
tion. It was then enlarged, changed ownership 
and even turned around, which speaks much for 
the soundness of its construction. In so doing, 
the present main entrance leading to the drive- 
way was made to open from what was the orig- 
inal kitchen of the house and the original front 
door became a side entrance to a porch that had 
been added in the reconstruction. This porch 
overlooked the Sound. Above it, on the south 
side, a delightful sleeping porch was built and 
equipped for Summer and Winter use. At the 
west end of the house a kitchen was then added 
with bedrooms above. Later the house took on a 
further growth, a wing was built with a servant’s 
dining room, extra guest rooms and three good 
sized rooms and a bath for servants. Beyond 
and connecting conveniently with the house is the garage 
with chauffeur’s rooms above. 

A cottage has thus grown into a long, rambling 
house. Its exterior is of white painted clapboards and 
dark shutters, it is graceful with bays and wings and it 
is set within a massed planting of flowering shrubs. An 
old-fashioned flower garden aglow with the colors of the 
changing seasons, nestles close to one end of the house 
and beyond this is a well planned vegetable garden. 
Contributing further to the beauty of the setting, vines 
have been trained on trellises at intervals on the sides of 
the house and porch and even along the facing of the 
stone steps which lead to the main entrance—an unusual 
and most attractive treatment. Above an old stone well 
curb, rambler roses form a veritable bower of lacey 
foliage. It is the well which gave “The Wishing Well” 
as the name for the place. 

A broad stretch of lawn leading down from the 
porch on the south is bordered by great trees which 
outline the borders of the property and yet in no way 
do these obstruct the generous view of the Sound, one 
of the greatest charms of the location. Indeed, it is the 
sympathetic combination of water and a rock-bound 
shore with stately shade trees and velvety lawns which 
adds so much to the beauty of this delightful setting. 

Within doors, the atmosphere is one of simple beauty, 
restraint and comfort. Upon entering the house through 
the vine-grown doorway, into a spacious square hallway 
(the original kitchen) one is impressed with the old farm 
atmosphere of the surroundings. At one side stands a 
Franklin stove with a great copper kettle filled with 
firewood and old time brass fire tools; in a corner by a 

r leading to the living room a pine case grandfather’s 
clock resonantly ticks out the hours; nearby is an Early 
American pine chest, so useful in a hall. On the opposite 
side of the room are book shelves on which are odd bits 
of old china, Staffordshire, and a ship model, and above 
on the wall, hang old maps and embroidered pictures. 
A large, red tea tray makes itself the dominant note of 
color here, in contrast to the:tan and black block woolen 
floor covering. At one side an old dropleaf table; beside 
which has been placed a maple needlework covered 
stool, serves as a desk and telephone stand. 

Leading from the hallway at the left, a small room, 
equally interesting in its furnishings, has been provided 
as a reception room. On the right is the living room, a 
long, low ceiling room made cheerful through the day by 
the sunshine from its many windows and cosy at night 
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Pink ramblers on an old well curb 


A. Little Connecticut 
Farm House Grows Up 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


with the glow and crackle from a spacious fireplace. 
Here a soft toned flowered chintz appears as slip 
coverings for the comfortable overstuffed armchairs, 
sofa and window hangings and for the covering of the 
cushion on the radiator bench in the bay window. Upon 
the taupe colored woolen floor covering, hooked rugs 
become a definite accent with further color introduced 
in the needlework upholstery of the footstool, the 
Provencal armchairs (secured by the owner while travel- 
ing in France) and in the lovely needlepoint cushions 
that are scattered about. Upon the neutral toned walls 
hang old pictures and in the corners are maple shelves 
filled with rare old American glass and Staffordshire. 
Through an arched doorway, seen much like an alcove 
from the living room, the former entrance hall has be- 
come a part of the living room and has been decorated 
in the same manner. An old maple tip table is its most 
prominent feature. This hall leads directly back to the 
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The dining room’s spacious windows 





dining room. A group of broad sunny windows, 
filled with pots of climbing ivy, is the most inter- 
esting decorative feature of this room. 

A pine dresser filled with old French pottery 
plates and, in an opposite corner, a quaint pine 
cupboard with a long dropleaf table and rush 
seated chairs comprise the furniture. Chintz 
again in an effective flower and bird pattern has 
been used for the draperies over gold colored 
net curtains. An Indian drugget in black and 
gray is the rug. 

In the owner’s own bedroom, above the living 
room, dormer windows break the wall surface, 
giving a pleasing irregularity to its proportions. 
A delightful shade of blue becomes the deter- 
mining note in the decorations here—in the 
chintz curtains, chair seats and dainty dressing- 
table accessories. Beside a fireplace at one end 
of the room, a chaise longue filled with blue 
cushions further sustains the color scheme. On 
the third floor, directly above, another bedroom 
has been done in rose-flowered glazed chintz 
with maple furniture and blue-green walls. 

Leading from the south end of the owner’s 
room, the sleeping porch, furnished with all the 
conveniences of a bedroom, with its couch, com- 
fortable chairs, lamps and black and white block 
floor covering, is enclosed with windows that may be 
opened in sections, as desired. These are hung with 
Venetian blinds. 

In the guest rooms where the furniture is painted, as 
in a large double room, blue becomes the surface color. 
With this pink appears in the predominating motif of 
the chintz draperies and in the dressing table appoint- 
ments, the carafe set on the night stand, the cushions, 
bedspreads, blankets, comfortables, lampshades and 
desk equipment. Even the hat rests, shoe trees, and 
suitcase rests, so convenient for the week-end visitor, as 
well as the:slipper and laundry bags all reflect the chosen 
colorings. 

In a smaller room, where a single maple bed has been 
used, yellow walls become a background for a maple 
dresser and mirror, tables and rush seated chairs. Here 
yellow and blue chintz has been used for the bedspread 
and dresser coverings, also for the curtains. Adjoining is 
another bedroom, likewise furnished in Early American 
maple, but here the color note is carried out in a dainty 
yellow flowered chintz against cream colored walls. 

In a large double room blue-green walls have been 
most happily combined with yellow painted furniture, a 
black carpet, and yellow chintz over-draperies, bound in 
black. The incidentals throughout the room are also 
yellow and the bedspreads mauve. This is an agreeable 
association of cheerful yet restful colors that are espe- 
cially well suited for a room of this simple farmhouse 
type of home. In the matter of bathrooms, throughout, 
here again in the towels, face cloths, toilet sets, rugs 
and curtainings. the nrevailing tone of the communicat- 
ing bedroom consistently prevaus. 

The porch. which becomes an outdoor living room 
when the weather permits, repeats the liveableness 
found within. There are great comfortable wicker chairs 
done in brilliant stripes; green, woven reed rugs; and 
an adjustable couch or glorified steamer chair filled with 
cushions. 

Not to mention the kitchen and pantry would over- 
look an important part of this perfectly appointed 
home, for in these every detail of convenience has been 
planned. Immaculate in its color scheme of china blue 
and white, the kitchen exacts the same consistency as 
the main part of the house in its china, furniture, cook- 
ing utensils and even wall clock. In the pantry color 
gives place to extreme orderliness and convenience in 
providing the many small accessories near at hand for 
efficient service. 
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DOES MADAME CHOOSE THE FAMILY CAR? 


running swiftly from New York to the 
suburban towns which line the Island in 
thick profusion. Both women were smartly 
dressed and engaged in a lively conversation. 

“Have you seen Peg’s new car?” one said. 

“No,” replied her companion. “What make 
is it?” 

“Goodness, I don’t know, but it is the best 
looking thing you ever saw. It has a long, low, 
sand-colored body with blue stripes, wire 
wheels and nickel trimmings. And, my dear, 
the inside is gorgeous! Soft, deep seats up- 
holstered in a heavenly shade of blue, extra little pillows 
of the same material, and the most fascinating card 
cases, vanities and smoking appointments you ever laid 
your eyes on. I have no idea what make it is, but it is 
certainly good looking. Wish I had one just like it.” 

There you have the keynote of a woman’s choice in 
cars. I base my observation not alone on the train con- 
versation but on my research among automobile sales- 
men and dealers, the representatives of every automo- 
bile manufacturer whose cars are available to the 
American purchaser. If a car is good looking a woman 
gives it consideration and the manufacturers have not 
been blind to this hunger for style. They realize that the 
average woman buys her car as she buys a new Spring 
outfit and as she furnishes her home—from the stand- 
point of appearance. For this reason manufacturers em- 
ploy decorators whose sole job is to select color combina- 
tions, upholsteries, accessories and effects which will 
appeal to women. Salesmen, carefully instructed in their 
method of selling cars, are taught to stress these points 
since these are things the average woman understands 
and appreciates. 

These same automobile experts declare that women 
today either purchase or have the deciding vote in the 
purchase of 75 percent of the automobiles sold annually. 

At the great Automobile Show held in New York last 
january the handsomest cars were surrounded by groups 
of admiring and envious women, but where the un- 
covered chassis of the same model was displayed, a 
crowd of fascinated men was going over every detail of 
its mechanism and commenting on the improvements or 
modifications of this year’s model over that of the pre- 
ceding years. Rarely did a woman elbow her way into 
these groups and then it was usually to stand by while 
her husband or son had his fill of the model. A veteran 
sales manager saw one woman lift the hood of a display 
car and heard her talk intelligently about the recent 
changes in its engine. Because her interest was extraor- 
dinary he made a point of talking with her and found 
that she was the wife of a famous driver of racing cars, 
and knew as much about engines as any mechanic. The 
average woman, he declared, knows very little about 
the motor or she has no interest in it at all. Her ideas 
are definitely focussed on style, color and comfort. 

Automobile engineers are constantly studying, im- 
proving and refining their mechanisms so that today 
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is the answer made hy the 
hundreds of salesmen, dealers 
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HIS is the first of a num- 
ber of articles on automo- 
biles and motoring to be pub- 
lished for McCall’s women 
readers. What are your car 
| problems? 
\ | Every woman who drives or 
is learning to drive is faced 
with bothersome problems. A 
special free consultation service 
on the care and use of cars is 
offered all readers. 
Address your questions to 


The AUTOMOBILE EDITOR, 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
} 236 W. 37th St. New York City | 











even the cheap cars are better, more simple and more 
easily handled than were the more expensive ones a few 
years ago. It is not very easy to go wrong, mechanically, 
in the purchase of any automobile of sound reputation. 
Competition is so keen that no manufacturer can sur- 
vive unless his product meets certain requirements and 
performances of the other cars. It is perhaps not abso- 
lutely necessary for a woman to understand all the in- 
tricacies of the mechanism in which she rides. But if she 
is to drive and care for her own car, before making her 
selection, there are points she should consider besides 
appearance, color and the little added accessories which 


have been put in the car to improve its style. 

Price is obviously one of the first consid- 
erations. A purchase price does not necessarily 
mean all cash. Fifty-five to sixty percent of 
the new cars sold last year were sold on an 


purchase; to the balance is added the cost of 
fire, theft, conversion insurance and interest, 
and this may be paid in twelve monthly in- 
stallments, or by some other arrangement 
made between the salesman and purchaser. 
Finance companies carry the insurance men- 
tioned for their protection and the buyer might well carry 
liability insurance on his own account. 

Automobile prices range from a few hundred dollars 
to several thousands for the various makes. As the prices 
increase we have larger motors, heavier parts, finer 
bodies, more handwork and additional luxurious acces- 
sory features. There is a car to suit every purse and 
every need and whether the price is one extreme or the 
other the purchaser will get his money’s worth in mileage 
and pleasure. 

What can you afford to pay, and more important, 
what can you maintain? Maintenance costs vary amaz- 
ingly. As a rule an expensive, high-powered, heavy ve- 
hicle uses more gasoline and oil and rolls on more costly 
tires than a small, light car. You may be able to pay 
more for the large car but can you afford to support it? 
Eight to twenty cents a mile covers running costs and 
depreciation of most cars on the market, assuming that 
they are given considerate treatment. Salesmen will tell 
you what it costs to operate their cars but you must 
remember that their cars receive more service than your 
car is likely to get. 

Do you want shock absorbers? They are certainly de- 
sirable and you may discover that the price of one car 
reads cheaper than another because its manufacturers 
have not included stabilizers in its standard equipment. 
This is true of windshield wipers, fender lights and other 
driving aids. Determine in advance if you are going to 
have these on your car and count them as a part of the 


first cost. 


After you have determined your price group, shop! 
Study all cars up to and including that price. It may not 
be necessary to spend as much as you had at first plan- 
ned. Ask for demonstration of all cars that seem to meet 
your requirements. Find out if you can drive them 
easily, and whether you like certain features better than 
others. Is the driver’s seat comfortable for you, sitting 
there can you see both fenders—(proper visibility makes 
for safer and easier driving)—are the pedals within easy 
reach and do they operate without too much effort? 
Simmer your choice down to two or three makes, then 
talk with friends who drive similar cars and get their 
experiences. Any salesman who knows his job can con- 
vince you that his car is superior to all others anywhere 
near its price, and while your friends may be biased 
about their own selection they are [Turn to page 4o]| 
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Not just an average skin— 
But a skin with that vital 
loom, that brightness and richness and 
adiance we call beauty .... You can have it if you 
will! 
Give your skin the special care that today thou- 
sands of beautiful women are using to build up the 
ealth of their skin and keep it lovely and clear 
and smooth! 


Society debutantes with their exquisitely cared- 


for complexions—college girls—women guests at 
America’s most exclusive resorts, most splendid 
otels—are telling in their own words the wonder- 
ful improvement they have been able to make in 
heir complexion, by means of Woodbury’s Facial 
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Soap—the soap recom- 
mended by skin specialists as 
best for a sensitive skin. 

“As long as I use Woodbury’s I have no trouble 
with blemishes,” writes one girl. “I had an oily irri- 
tated skin,” writes another; “after using Woodbury’s 
for a few months my skin became smooth and clear.” 
“Woodbury’s has cleared my skin of blackheads” . . . 
“The only soap that does not irritate my skin. . .” 

These are characteristic comments—taken from 
among thousands. 

In the booklet that comes free with every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap you will find clear directions 
about the right way to use Woodbury’s for your 
particular type of skin. 


You too can have the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 
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A-SKIN- VOU 
LOVE-TOTOUG 


If you have a clear, naturally good complexion — you should 
use the famous Woodbury treatment for normal skins given in 
this booklet. 

If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, oily skin, or 
any other skin defect—use the special treatment recommended 
for that trouble. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks. Get a cake today—begin using it tonight. See how easy 
it is, with this wonderful soap, to gain the charm of “a skin you 
love to touch”! 
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Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1511 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, |} al Cream and Powder, the 
treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to To ” and instructions for the 
new complete Woodbury “‘ Facial.” 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1511 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 
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WHAT IVE HEARD ON THE RADIO 


prophets were busily declaring that in radio broad- 

casting the world had found a marvelous instrument 
for human betterment, social uplift, and mental stimu- 
lation. According to the more enthusiastic visionaries, 
the discovery of radio was destined to hold a higher 
place in future history than would the invention of the 
printing press; the others contented themselves by 
avowing that in the furtherance of international under- 
standing and the spread of culture, radio was destined 
to become an incalculable force for good. 

In 1926, only four years later, Mr. Efram Zimbalist 
stirred up a sizable amen by informing a press corres- 
pondent that radio was full of trash; and almost coinci- 
dentally Mahatma Ghandi, then the leading voice in 
India, confounded an interviewer by inquiring, “Of 
what elevation to man is a method of broadcasting when 
you have only drivel to send out?” 

Since then many earnest folk have reasserted both the 
optimistic eulogies of 1922 and the harsh criticisms of 
1926, until even the broadcasters themselves have ex- 
pressed some doubts as to whether radio is a heaven- 
sent blessing or an ill-begotten hideosity. 

It is the sad fate and unchangeable nature of radio 
broadcasting that its most colorful performances do not 
linger in the human memory. Gay dogs of the older 
generation may huddle in their club-rooms and grow 
bright-eyed over the well-remembered charms of the 
original Floradora Sextette and the consummate artistry 
of the elder Booth; but the eight-year radio patriarch 
finds himself hard put when asked to recall Major 
White’s description of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight or 
to re-live the naive wonders of Uncle Dave Cory’s early 
bedtime stories. Your experienced listener may sigh for 
the halcyon days when a three-tube bread-board con- 
traption regularly picked up the wee whisper of KGO's 
call-letters clear across the continent; but as for telling 
the grandchildren what Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks sounded like over WJZ in 1924—well, it’s 
easier to describe the joys of your first perambulator ride. 

But if the short history of broadcasting is already 
haze-encrusted and dim in the public mind, it shines 
bright and near to the broadcasters. And it is from the 
records of what the broadcasters have done, rather than 
from the reminiscences of a shell-backed old radio addict, 
that the why and wherefore of broadcasting may possi- 
bly be determined. 

(It may as well be explained now that in the weird 
lingo of the radio world, a broadcaster is not necessarily 
a person whose voice is broadcast. The station owners, 
program directors, and studio managers are broadcast- 
ers, while the artists and entertainers whom they bring 
before their microphones are called broadcast perform- 
ers. 

to the broadcasters, radio has gone through three dis- 
tinct stages. In 1921 they called it an experiment. By 
1923 they referred to it as an art—“art” being a nice 


[i the year of grace 1922, a great many loud-voiced 


BY STUART HAWKINS 


One of the first ‘‘reviewers’’ of broadcast programs, 
* in charge of a daily criticism department on a 
New York newspaper 


indefinite term with which to designate an enterprise 
that was neither commercial nor industrial, and cer- 
tainly was financially unremunerative. Lately they have 
begun to speak about “this broadcasting business.” 

The things that were done while the broadcasters 
considered themselves experimenters occasioned much 
public wonderment and enthusiasm. In those giddy days 
musical quality was unknown to the radio listener, and 
the most successful broadcasts were those that over- 
awed and astonished the layman by the mere fact of 
their existence. Direct-from-stage pick-ups of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, of musical comedies, and of 
movie house orchestras were tried and then were re- 
peated because, though their audible beauty and fidelity 
were nil, their interest-value was stronger than any 
Arabian Nights fairy tale. “My, my!” gaped we listeners, 
“T’m sitting at home and hearing sounds from a Broad- 
way stage!” 

Then came the first transition. The broadcasters found 
that public appreciation of this radio miracle was dwin- 
dling, for the novelty was wearing away and the noisome- 
ness of the reproduced audibilities was gaining unpleasant 
consideration. The broadcasters also found that the 
operation of even a very little station cost money, and 
that there was no one to reimburse the check-writing 
broadcaster. They commenced to look about for possible 
sources of revenue, and by a simple process of self- 
analysis decided that would-be advertisers should be 
willing to pay for the privilege of mentioning their 
names to the world and his wife. And commercial 
broadcasting was born when a representative of a real 
estate development corporation made a ten-minute 
direct-sales talk and paid the station one hundred dollars 
for the privilege. 

That was the beginning of what has been called the 
Radio Gold Rush. Business men with no conception of 
what radio was or would be, who didn’t know a trans- 
mitter tube from a tenor, became imbued with the idea 
that there was money to be made in operating a broad- 
cast station and selling time on the air to advertisers. 
The Federal Radio Commission is now trying to un- 
tangle the muddle that came of that Gold Rush, when 
more than twelve hundred stations were erected and 
operated by individuals who had made no survey of the 
radio field, who took no cognizance of the fact that over- 
crowding of the broadcasting channels would defeat the 
ends they had in view. Since 1922, some six hundred 
stations have voluntarily ceased operations after long 
or short struggles to pay expenses; and before the present 
stations can function efficiently, at least two hundred 


more must close their satin draped audition rooms. 

By 1925 some of the broadcasters had learned that 
direct advertising by radio did not result happily for 
the advertisers, and the idea—or perhaps it is still an 
ideal—of “good-will publicity” was conceived and started 
on what has proved to be a stormy career. “If,” said the 
broadcasters to the advertisers, “you will not try to 
make actual sales to your listeners, but will give them an 
hour of pleasant entertainment and inform them that 
you are doing it out of the bigness of your heart, isn’t 
it reasonable to suppose that they will unconsciously be 
prejudiced in favor of your product, so that when they 
do go shopping they will buy your goods in preference 
to those of your competitors?” That was when the 


broadcasters commenced to speak about the “radio art.” § 


But then there came the realization that a commercial 
broadcast station needs an assured audience if it is to 
sell its time to advertisers. And so, as reading matter is 
essential in building up the circulation of a magazine so 
the character of a station’s non-commercial or “sustain- 
ing” programs became important factors in assuring 
prospective clients that their “goodwill” offerings would 
be heard by a sizable and prosperous audience; a pleased 
and entertained audience which would think kindly of 
the adve.tiser. 

That period saw the beginnings of radio drama and of 
what must, for want of a better name, be called “con- 
tinuity programs;” combinations of speech and music 
designed to stir the imagination and so catch the whole 


interest of the listener. It also saw a marked extension, § 


among the more intelligent broadcasters, of “service” 
activities, such as prize-fight, football, and baseball 
broadcasts, political speeches by national and interna- 
tional figures, and the “women’s hours,” book reviews, 
and such like events. It gave impetus to the improve- 
ment of technical performance among the better-class 
stations, an improvement which has now reached the 
point where—with up-to-date receiving and reproducing 
apparatus—noticeable distortion or garbling of speech 
and music is inexcusable. And by no means the least im- 
portant result of that desire to achieve maximum “circu- 
lation” for commercial clients, is the chain system of 
broadcasting by which a single program is given national 
or inter-sectional distribution with all the advantages of 
local reception conditions in each, area covered. 

By the Fall of 1927 the list of non-commercial stations 
had dwindled until it was practically negligible; adver- 
tising became, and still is regarded,as the only method 
of extracting financial returns from the operation of a 
broadcasting station. What few non-commercial sta- 
tions remain are operated for the dissemination of 
particular propaganda, which term covers sectarian 
religion, secular politics, and curricular education. Broad- 
casting is now a business, an advertising business, to the 
broadcasters. $ 

But the rank and file of the commercial broadcast 
features, even those that corral their [Turn to page 60} 
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AIMOUS CCEAMS 


Two Deuctous New Preparations 
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Ponds Skin Preshenet 


It glorifies your skin! This fragrant 
tonic and mild astringent for use after 
Pond’s Cold Cream. It leaves your 
skin toned, firm, rejuvenated —with the 
lovely, natural color of your eighteenth 
birthday! 50c and $1.00 


Two delicious new Pond’s preparations! Exqui- 
site as the Two famous Creams you use to keep 
your skin flower-like and fine! 


The Freshener is as fragrant as your coming- 
out party, and makes your skin fresh and bright 
as it looked on your eighteenth birthday! It is a 
tonic and mild astringent to use after Pond’s 
Cold Cream. It closes the pores and brings the 
quick color to your cheeks, coaxing them to a 
lovely, natural glow. A faithful use is magic 
to clear and brighten faded and sallow skins. 


The Cleansing Tissues are the very stuff that 


dreams are made of! Softer than fine old linen, 
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they cannot irritate even the most delicate skin! 
They are just what you have wanted to remove 
excess cream. Marvelously absorbent they wipe 
away in one instant every trace of dirt and oil, 
and they are 30 firm and large—a _ perfect 
joy to use. 


So now! One, two, three, four steps to radiant 
loveliness of fine, firm skin! 


One: A lavish use of Pond’s Cold Cream 
for cleansing to the very depths of your pores. 
Two: Remove with Pond’s Tissues all the 
Cream and with it every speck of dirt. Three: 
Wet a pad of cotton with Pond’s Skin Fresh- 


Softer than fine old linen—-silky 

and fairy-fine—these dainty tissues to 

remove excess cream! Magically ab- 

sorbent, in 2 trice they wipe away dirt 

and oil, and they are large and firm— 
a joy to use. 25c and 50c 


ener. Gently pat it over face and neck—for 
several minutes, till you feel your skin deli- 
ciously toned, revivified. Four: The daintiest 
hint of Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you 
powder and voila — your skin restored to per- 
fect youthful firmness of texture. 

A New Orrer: Now 10c. Trial sizes of Pond’s Skin 
Freshener, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and the Two 


famous Creams! Enough to try this delightful new 
Pond’s way for a week. Enclose 10c with this coupon! 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F, 111 Hudson Street, New York City 
Name —— —_— 
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EDWARD J, STEICHER 


The world’s greatest physician is located 2,000,000 
miles away. He is Dr. Sun. And the one great 
medicine that he sends is sunlight. On bright, 
sunny days his free dispensary is open to every- 
body, everywhere. But in northern latitudes, his 
treatments—generous applications of ultra-violet 
rays—are most successful during the summer 


months. 
=e 


Soxusi is the finest tonic and 
health-builder. It works its cures, 
mysteriously, through the skin. In 
sunshine there is a wonderful healing 
power—the ultra-violet rays. These 
rays are most effective from April to 
November and are particularly strong 
from June to the end of September. 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate ordi- 
nary window glass, or clothing except 
the very lightest in color and weight. 
Nor do they penetrate, to any great 
extent, smoky and dust-laden atmos- 
phere. For those who can put on bath- 
ing suits and enjoy the sunshine at a 
beach on ocean, lake, or river, the prob- 
lem of getting sufficient ultra-violet 
radiation is solved. But you may re- 
ceive the benefits of the sun’s rays at 
home by lying without clothing in its 
unobstructed light, or by using a 
canvas tent, without a top, in the 
yard, on the roof, or open porch. 


Sun baths, taken regularly, increase the 
red corpuscles of the blood. The supply 
of calcium, iron and phosphorus in the 
blood is augmented. Many physical 
disturbances partially due to sunlight 
starvation—notably rickets and anemia 
—can be relieved by daily sun baths. 
Certain skin diseases can be healed 
more rapidly when treated by the 
sun’s rays. Sun baths are a valuable 
tonic for the organs of the body. The 
ultra-violet rays kill bacteria and germs. 
Dr. Sun's best office hours are in the 
early morning and late afternoon. At 


Doctor Sun’ 





mid-day his treatment is more likely to 
scorch than to heal. Too much noon- 
day sunshine does more harm than 
good. Exposure should be gradually 
increased from day to day. 


Artificial sunlight treatments may be 
used helpfully when the sun’s rays are 
weak. But great care should be exer- 
cised as they may be extremely harmful 
if given by anyone not familiar with 
their power. 


One eminent physician says, “When 
every particular form of radiation has 
been tried and exploited to the 
uttermost, the value of natural sun- 
light upon us, whether as therapeutic 
in certain forms of disease, or as 
hygienic and prophylactic, outweighs 
all these other things (the Finsen light, 
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Plan, definitely, to store 
up health. Get your 
share of the ultra-violet 
rays in summer, while 
they are at their best. 
A booklet, “Sunlight, the 
Health-Giver”, tells of 
many benefits to be de- 
rived from the sun's rays. 
It will be mailed free 
upon request to the Book- 
let Department, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
Send for it. 


Haley Fiske, President. 
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DOES MADAME CHOOSE 
THE FAMILY CAR? 


[Continued from page 36| 





not, as a rule, blind to its shortcom- 
ings. I would not judge on one year’s 
performance. Look back several years 
and see how previous models of the 
same make have stood the test, learn 
something of the financial stability of 
the company and check the appraised 
resale values on all cars in which you 
are interested from the AUTO AP- 
PRAISAL (an authoritative reference) 
which any salesman or insurance agent 
can show you. 

There is another vital thing to be 
considered in arriving at your decision, 
and that is service. 

Find out if the company whose car 
you are considering has a reputation 
for living up to its service guaranties. 
Insist on knowing precisely what ser- 
vice you are entitled to receive. Your 
agent or salesman can tell you what the 
company promises but an owner can 
tell you how the promise is kept. Odd 
size wheels, eccentric body construc- 
tion or unusual equipment may be in- 
dividual but when replacements are 
needed they are frequently difficult, ex- 
pensive and annoying to get. If de- 
pendent on one car for all uses of the 
family choose standard size and equip- 
ment. 

After you and the family have agreed 
on a certain standard automobile, you 
have still to determine which of its ten 
to fifty different models is best suited 
to your many needs. 

When you are going to drive your 
own children and at times pick up 
some of the neighbors’ youngsters, you 
should have a closed car. The driver 
should be able to keep one hand on 
the steering wheel and with the other 
reach any child in the car. The two 
door sedan for such entourages is espe- 


cially safe. Children cannot get out by 
the falling or jumping method at all; 
turn the front seat and let them pass 
in safety. Eighty percent of the auto- 
mobiles sold are of the closed car type; 
they give maximum protection with 
minimum effort in every sort of weath- 
er and are particularly desirable for 
family use when the mother drives and 
children occupy the back seats, alone. 

In the past year, however, there has 
been an increased interest in open 
roadsters. There are wonderful trips 
to be had in this type of car, an unob- 
structed view, soft breezes, quantities 
of good fresh air. There also is the 
shivering rear seat for miles! But if 
you are one of the procession which 
can afford two cars, one certainly 
should be an open roadster. They are 
delightful on pleasant days and ideal 
for two people, but they are not en- 
tirely hospitable for more than two. 

Some families find two cars cheaper 
than one. When prestige, social posi- 
tion and size of family demand a big, 
expensive car, a sedan and smaller one 
is also bought. In one year more than 
enough is saved to pay for the extra car. 
Obviously a car which consumes a gal- 
lon of gasoline every eight miles is 
more expensive to run than one which 
goes the same distance on less than one- 
third that amount of fuel. 

In one community where everyone is 
pretty well off financially lives a certain 
man. He could afford to drive a $1500 
sedan, and in such a car his family 
could ride comfortably and safely. In- 
stead they ride on the cross seat of a 
$900 varnished station wagon. Why 
does he insist on such behavior? The 
local millionaires all drive eight cylin- 

| Continued on page 58 | 
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and return the list, 
stamps. 
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1; you are planning your Spring and Summer entertain- 
ing, you will want the McCall’s party booklets to save 
you trouble and insure success. These books include many 
unusual though easy-to-give parties; 
ments, seasonal dances, and other timely suggestions. In 
the cookery booklets are appetizing party refreshments 
and cooling Summer menus. 

Other booklets include two valuable and informative 
numbers on travel to Europe as well as in this country; 
etiquette, care of the hair and skin, home decoration and 
management, child care, budgeting and banking, garden- 
ing and home building, are some of the other subjects 
covered in booklets and leaflets. 

Write for the complete list. Check the ones you want, 
enclosing the specified amount in 


| 
Address your letter to The Service Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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World’s Fastest 
Hot 
Breakfast 


And how it combines deliciousness with the impor- 
tant energy elements in food that “stands by” you 
Cooks in 2'2 to 5 minutes 


PEARED OGRE OS es 


Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, Collector of U.S. Internal 
Revenue at Chicago, only woman ever to hold P 
such a post. She believes in starting her days -—: 
with Quaker Oats for greatest morning efficiency. 
































Into 4 Morning Hours 70% peaienncMeners 
of the World’s Work Falls Boatswain Hansen and his men are hearty eaters because their 
: work is of the hardest kind. The cook starts them right euch 
70% of your day’s most important work day with Quaker Oats. 
is done between 8:30 a. m. and 12:30 
p. m.—in four short hours— according 16% is protein—plus—an excellent food 
to nation-wide commercial, financial and “balance” and unique deliciousness 
scholastic investigations. 
That is why the world’s dietetic urge In the first place, Quick Quaker contains 16% pro- 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start tein—the ‘‘stamina element” of food. That is the 
dia ‘wii Ged din “einai th ee element that rebuilds lost body tissue—that acts as a 
"43 h th me ry AB “factor of safety” against disease. It is the element 
Mrs. Reinecke sponsors a cooperative cafeteria where hundreds through the morning and thus protect that builds muscle. 
of her employes are served proper food at low prices. She the most important hours of your day. 


is shown inspecting hot oatmeal in preparation for a meal. Quick Quaker provides some 50% more 
of this element than wheat, twice as much 
as rice; 100 % more than cornmeal. It is richer 


in this element than any other cereal grown. 








MANY families have been deprived of the valueof 
a stamina-building breakfast each day because cons confirmed the fact that 70% 
of cooking time. But that is no longer a handicap. of the world’s really vital work falls 
in the forenoon—an overwhelming 
Now men and women go forth to face their work, majority. 


hildren to grapple with studies and play, equipped Tine, ‘on: comnct edviee. diniaiode 
with proper breakfasts. For the world is realizing aad turning pe ae hile ideiiblineshiien 
hat, in the four vital hours before lunchtime, 704 of the sturdy nourishment, of Quick Quick Quaker—the world’s Served hot and savory, Quick Quaker sup- 
he really important work of the day is accomplished. ‘ fastest hot breakfast plies, too, the most delicious breakfast—mak- 


Quaker Oats, now possible for all. Your grocer has two kinds —_ ing the richest breakfast nowthe quickest, too. 


a: 5 : : ani j of Quaker Oats, that which 
Dieticians have long known the value of hot break- Quick Quaker cooks in 214 to 5 you have always Teen pene 


asts that “stand by.” Recent nation-wide investiga- minutes, as quickly as coffee or toast. wick Quaker, which cooks THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


in 244 to 5 minutes. 


Besides its rich protein element, Quick 
Quaker is rich in minerals and abundant 
in Vitamine B that build bone and promote 
growth. 65% is carbohydrate. Ic retains, too, 
the roughage to lessen the need for laxatives. 












Stunning... and modestly priced. 
The compact $1.50—refills 50c each, 
The lipstick to match—50c, 


NEW/ 


this Dyer Kiss 
Vanity and Lipstick 


Divinely smart are these exqui- 
site new Djer-Kiss creations in 
the chic octagonal design now 
so favored in Paris! A double 
compact that is slim, yet capa- 
cious! A lipstick that glorifies! 


Both come in flattering tones 
—that stay on... and pervad- 
ing both is the same alluring 
fragrance that has made Djer- 
Kiss face poudre a reigning 
favorite—the fragrance that 
adds “magnetisme” to beauty! 


At all beauty counters 


N 







ALFRED H. SMITH CO.,, 
Sole Importers 
New York City 
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ILLUSTRATED 
BY J. M. ROSE 


Two Rooms Which Masquerade As One 


should say to you, 

“Here is one room. 
In it you must live, dine and enter- 
tain.” Would you be discouraged— 
dismayed? Perhaps a few years ago 
there was no satisfactory answer to 
the perplexing problem, but today 
the solution is as simple as it is 
fascinating. 

Some New York decorators have 
recently concentrated upon _ the 
furnishing of small houses and 
apartments. They feel that there is 
a particular source of inspiration in 
the creation of much out of little 
that is a challenge to originality and 
ingenuity, aside from being merely a 
venture in economy or a necessity to 
a large part of the city’s population. 

The living-dining room combina- 
tion is inevitable in smaller homes. 
Such a room is almost a necessity 
in the small house or apartment. 

The first principle to consider in 
the achievement of a correct and 
comfortable living-dining room, is 
the development of a living room 
atmosphere. This must by all means 
prevail. The furniture necessary for 
dining purposes must find its being 
in designs of a dual nature. The piece 
of utmost importance is the table, a 
table that will hold a lamp, books and 
a bowl of flowers or when the time 
comes, hold the service for dinner 
guests with equal ease and grace. 

Draw-top and folding top tables, 
especially designed for the part they 
assume in this combination room, are 
in reproductions of French, Georgian, 
Tudor and Italian styles. For the 
room in Colonial spirit, gate-leg and 
drop-leaf tables extend their leaves to 
accommodate at least six places, and if 
further room is required this may be 
obtajned by inserting additional cen- 
ter leaves. After the meal is over, the 
drop-leaves may be lowered—either 
one, or both, and the table pushed 
back against the wall to serve as a 
living room table. 

Some of the telescope tables have 
two slides which pull out at each end 
supporting a center leaf, thus enlarg- 
ing their dimensions. Extension tables, 
the tops of which slide and disclose 
a drawer with compartments for flat 
silver and table linens are most adapt- 
able. Trestle-top tables, or those of 
refectory type suggest themselves quite 
ideally for the “quick change” re- 
quired of them, but are suitable only 
in rooms of ample proportions, since 


G siouta some one 


BY HELEN HARFORD BALDWIN 





S Home Decoration your 

particular problem? Then 
send for our new leaflet, 
“Building the Color Scheme,” 
(six cents). This leaflet is the 
fourth and final lesson in Mc- 
Call's Home Decoration Course. 

Perhaps you may also want 
to have the first three lessons 
of this special course. They 
are: “The Walls of Your 
Home” (Lesson 1); “Choosing 
and Arranging Your Furniture’ 
(Lesson Il); and “How to 
Treat Your Floors and Wood- 
work” (Lesson III). The price 
of each lesson is six cents. 

To obtain McCall’s new home 
decoration leaflet or the three 
preceding lessons, write, en- 
closing stamps to 


The SERVICE Eprror, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 W. 37th St., New York City 











their size may not be diminished be- 
tween meals. 

Where, if not in the living room, 
would you be apt to include a sec- 
retary or cabinet desk? Fortunately 
the generous drawers of such pieces 
provide storage space for surplus 
linens, silver, etcetera, and at least one 
shelf behind the glass fronts may be 
given over to the display of some 
colorful glass and china, the remain- 
ing shelves—to books. A solid wooden 
front taking the place of glass, the 
shelves may be more practical than 
decorative, and salt and pepper boxes, 
ordinary dishes and odds and ends may 
be kept there, since they are hidden 
from view. 

Commodes, chests and solid front 
cabinets in mahogany, walnut, maple 
or decorative color, have always been 
considered interesting pieces for the 
living room, and never were they more 
welcome than in these twentieth-cen- 
tury duplex arrangements. Their tops 
may hold low, graceful bowls for 
flowers, a favorite photograph or a 
pair of choice candlesticks. 

Occasional chairs with colorfully 
padded or upholstered seats, or those 
of Windsor, ladder-backed or Hitch- 
cock type with wooden or rush seats, 
are attractive in such rooms. One at 
the desk, a pair flanking the commode 
or cabinet, and others filling convenient 
spaces, may be assembled at meal times. 


If the shape of the 
room permits, it is well 
to place the table at one 

end, in a bay window, or an alcove, 
so that the remainder of the room 
retains its living room personality 
at all times, and when desired, a 
screen may at least half conceal the 
table when prepared in advance for 
meals. Otherwise, one accessible 
corner should be devoted to this 
service. Built-in, recessed shelves or 
corner cupboards are as decorative 
as they are practical, and here, books, 
glass, colorful pottery or a collection 
of pewter or old silver might be 
displayed. 

The walls of the combination liv- 
ing-dining room should either be in a 
plain, neutral color or papered in a 
vague all-over foliage effect, or per- 
haps the two-toned toile de Jouy pat- 
tern. The impression should be one 
of restful cheerfulness and dignity. 

The draperies may be of chintz, an 
unfadable cotton print, one of the 
two-toned fabrics that abound in 
fascinating colors and designs, or a 

richer material. The general feeling, 
however, should be one of at least semi- 
formality. When draperies are allowed 
to fall gracefully to the baseboard or 
floor, a note of importance and 
sophistication is immediately achieved. 
One chair or a sofa may be up- 
holstered in the same material. 

There are many small houses and 
apartments where the kitchen contains 
a dining nook or alcove which serves 
as a dining room for the family, and 
the living room must offer sleeping 
accommodations. Here again, as in 
the living-dining room combination, 
the living room atmosphere must man- 
ifest itself. The sleeping arrangements 
should not be apparent. All appearance 
of “becroominess” must be banished. 

The most important piece of furni- 
ture in this combined room is the 
sofa-bed or day-bed. 

Davenports or sofas never fail to 
achieve an air of luxurious repose, 
and also render their practical night- 
time service. There are many different 
styles from which to choose. 

A low-boy or commode makes a 
good piece of serviceable furniture to 
add to this kind of room. Above it, 
against the wall, a mirror of harmoniz- 
ing design may be hung, the dress- 
ing table in ingenious masquerade. 

For the rest of the furnishings; they 
may take their cue from the usual 
living room setting. 
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through this 
special method 
of cooking 


Daintiest of all desserts—“‘puffs” of : 


flaky crust that melt in the mouth! 
Better than ever before, cooked this 
new way! How your family will en- 
joy the special rich delicacy which 
comes from cooking these airy puffs 
in just the right kind of deep fat! To 
have them so appetizing, no extra 
care is necessary except to choose the 
fat wisely. 


Many good cooks make sure of this 
tempting mellowness in all their fry- 
ing and baking by using one par- 
ticular kind of fat, the kind they have 
used for years—Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard. Rendered excep- 
tionally sweet and pure from choice 
pork fat, “‘Silverleaf” can be relied on 
to make foods more enticing. 


And because it is pure, ‘‘Silverleaf’’ 


Swift & Company 









heats with remarkable evenness and 
fries thoroughly to the very center 
underneath a crust of golden brown. 


Such a time-saver, too! ‘‘Silver- 
leaf’’ comes in an exclusive self-meas- 
uring carton—just score the print as 
indicated and cut what you need 
without bothering to pack a spoon. 


You can make certain of unusual 
goodness in all your frying and baking 
—ask for ‘‘Silverleaf” by name. In the 
one and two pound self-measuring 
carton. Also in 2, 4 and 8 pound pails. 


“Best to buy 










Fruit Puffs 


1 cup water 1 cup flour 


2 tablespoons 14 teaspoon salt 
Brookfield butter 3 eggs 


Swift’s “‘Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard 
for deep frying 


Bring water and butter to boil. 
Remove from fire, add flour and 
salt, stir until mixtureissmooth. 
Cook again until mixture leaves 
sides of pan. Cool. Beat in 
eggs one at a time. Drop bat- 
ter from spoon intodeep 
“‘Silverleaf’’(375°F) and cook 
until puffed and golden 
brown. Drainon brown 
paper. When cool, slit in 
side and fill with whipped 
cream or custard and fresh 

or preserved fruit. 





for bake or fry’’ y 





























Measuring is made easy and exact 

by ‘‘Silverleat’s’’ exclusive self- 

measuring carton! Just cut what 

you need without bothering to 
pack a spoon. 


“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 
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Discovering the Something Different 
Everybody Wants at Breakfast 


Some simple ways of doing it—grain foods now totally different from any other 


known, that appeal to the imagination as well as to the body’s energy needs 


OST “poor appetites” for breakfast are 

not poor appetites at all; simply appe- 

tites not properly tempted with attractive foods. 
Modern-day dieticians point that fact out. 
And urge the more general use of energy foods 
that go further than supplying needed food ele- 
~ ments by adding allurement and deliciousness. 


For that reason thousands are turning to 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice; 
grain foods with the unique quality of tempting 
the appetite as well as replenishing the body’s 
spent energy. 

Steam -puffed to eight times their natural 
size, then oven-crisped to a supreme delicious- 
ness, they are different from any other grain 


Ripe strawberries and Puffed Rice 
for breakfast. A glorious treat! 






























THE QUAKER OATS 








Sliced pineapple, fresh 
and juicy, a delicious 
addition to Puffed Rice. 
Serve with half-and-half. 


food known. Their flavor is like nutmeats. 


They crunch in the mouth like crisp toast. For § 


sheer deliciousness, no other cereal compares. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam- 
exploded—every food cell broken to make di- 
gestion easy. Over 20% is bran. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, also 
steam-exploded and oven-toasted. A famous 
writer on food topics named it “The En- 
chanted Breakfast.’’ Children eat it without 
coaxing. Food that they eat because they love 
it, not because they “must.” 

Serve plain with milk, cream or half-and- 
half. Try, too, as a tid-bit between meals. 
Serve with fruit and berries as the recipes here 
suggest. 
























Puffed Wheat and a sliced peach, 
is an enchanting summer breakfast. 
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HERE is something 
insidious in the warm, 
balmy breath of Sum- 
mer, especially if we’re try- 
ing to pack into two weeks 
or a month enough rest and 
recreation to last us through 
the year. We have an urge to “let go,” to forget the 
routine of careful every-day existence, the good habits 
of diet, sleep, and beauty care which make for better 
} and more delightful living. It’s this very laissez-faire 
attitude, however, which may bring us the most acute 
mental and physical discomfort. We can undo in a few 
days the patient work of months. 

I know that the word “prevention” isn’t popular; 
women need no urging to buy bleaches, for example, but 
they have only begun to appreciate the merits of pre- 
vention by protective creams and like preparations. It’s 
important to relax, to enjoy with a free mind what Sum- 

= mer has to offer; to walk, swim, drive, ride, golf, paddie, 
or rest without the annoying little worries that follow 
us in business, social or household rounds. But it’s 
equally important to remember that in leaving the usual 
sheltered ways of life we must not put too great a strain 
on our bodies. The skin, for instance, has the most 
marvelous structure, infinitely complex and efficient— 
when it is given a chance to be so. We have all profited, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the discoveries of 
modern science. But when we hear the greatest doctors 


ae 


eats. and chemists admitting that they still have much to learn 

For about skin functions and composition, we ought to stop 
and think before we take foolhardy risks. 

aces Almost daily in Summer we read scareheads about 

eam- vacation accidents, by drowning, or falling off cliffs, or 

e di- food or plant poisoning. But we too seldom hear of those 

lesser dangers from sun and wind which, in their way, 

may prove pretty disastrous. Don’t take risks with the 

also sun. It is, paradoxically, a tremendous power for harm 

nous as well as for good. Its rays, like other therapeutic rays, 


En- [ ™ustn’t be allowed to bear unchecked on an unprotected 
skin area. For those whose skins are susceptible to 


hout burning (and they are usually blonde or red-haired 
love types) over-exposure for a comparatively short period 
may be truly dangerous. The mechanism which controls 

1 the pigmentation of the skin is subtly connected with 
ee the nervous system. To some a severe sunburn produces 
eals. the effect of a severe nervous shock. Nausea, acute in- 
here §§ flammation and swelling, derangement of digestion— 


these are some of the ills attendant on too long or too 
severe exposure of a sensitive skin. To be on the safe 
side, expose the skin gradually to Summer sunning. For 
the first few days of vacation a few minutes to half an 
hour at a time is long enough. Even with the greatest 
care certain parts get an overdose. Necks, noses, fore- 
heads and shoulders seem to suffer most, so when you 
apply protective cream put a bit more on these parts. 

f you expect to play around the water, whether at 
the shore or at an inland water resort, pay particular 
attention to sunburn prevention. Experts point out that 
the drops of water on the skin act like little magnify- 
5 'ng glasses which concentrate the rays on that spot. Girls 
who get freckles easily must be especially careful. Nature 
has evolved a system of her own for keeping the ultra- 
violet rays from penetrating into the deeper tissues. This 
Process is the formation of more coloring matter which 
acts as a sort of screen. In most people the pigment is 



















SUNBURN DAYS ARE JUST AHEAD 


Jairweather skins use protective creams 
and fotions to prevent hot weather 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


McCa.v’s Beauty Epiror 











yf you send us a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope we'll be glad to 
send any one of the following beauty 
care leaflets. For all send two en- 
velopes. 


“Make-up Chart,” a guide for 
choosing the right shade of powder, 
rouge and lipstick for your coloring 
—‘“Perfume Supplement” in which 
well-known perfumes are classified 
according to your type and tempera- 
ment—“Caring For Your Skin,” a 
comprehensive list of preparations for 
cleansing, toning and refining the 
texture—‘‘Helping Hands,” commer- 
cial and home-made preparations for 
keeping your hands white and smooth 
under all conditions. 


Handbook of Beauty for Every- 
woman, a standard manual of good 
looks, ten cents. Write to: 





The SERVICE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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evenly distributed; in others it comes in spots of vari- 
ous sizes—freckles. When we add another screen of 
protection cream or lotion and a coating of powder on 
top of the skin we are making it unnecessary for the 
cells to form much extra coloring matter. 

When I speak of sunburn I make a distinction be- 
tween inflammation of the skin and the smooth, golden 
tan which is so much sought after now that outdoor 
sports are everywhere growing in popularity and many 
city beauty shops have “sunshine” lamps for producing 
tan any time of the year. 

A smoothly tanned skin does enhance the charm of 
many types; it spells health and vigorous outdoor living. 
Brunettes with a natural olive tinge, the tawny medium 
blonde type, a few golden blondes who have discovered 


that they tan well (so many blondes just turn red and - 


shiny, or freckle!)—for these the sun is a great aid to 
beauty. But systematic tanning should never irritate the 
skin unduly. No vacation kit is complete without a tube 
or jar of healing ointment. No matter how careful we 
are, some parts are apt to be overexposed and need to 
be generously coated with the cream as soon as possible 
after one comes in out of the sun. I’ve found that a few 
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layers of soft cleansing tis- 
sues spread over the anoint- 
ed areas at night will keep 
most of the ointment off the 
nightgown or bed clothes. 
When you can’t use an oint- 
ment immediately, apply a 
lotion to cool the burn. A weak solution of vinegar 
water, of bicarbonate of soda, boric acid, witch hazel, 
or the application of any one of a number of excellent 
commercial remedies will soothe it. And on tender, 
irritated skin it’s best to keep soap and water away 
for a day or so. When you bathe put a few handfuls of 
starch into your warm—not hot—bath water. For cleans- 
ing use your cleansing cream, being careful not to rub 
the surface. Strong astringents, too, should be left off 
for a while. 

When you plan your vacation wardrobe, take along 
also a working kit of beauty aids. Your favorite toilet 
soap should be included, for you cannot always depend 
on hotels or even a thoughtful hostess. For the beach, 
or a possible boat trip when you may have to be out in 
the sun longer than usual, put on a broad-brimmed hat. 
Drooping beach hats may be folded up and put into a 
suitcase or hatbox. If you expect to play tennis, better 
wear a visor and a neckerchief. Red, yellow and brown 
tones absorb the dangerous rays. So, if your skin is 
tender choose them rather than other colors. For the 
delicate skin nothing is better than a red beach parasol; 
if you are lucky enough to possess a short-handled red 
umbrella, tuck it in, by all means. Absorbent cotton for 
applying lotions, cleansing tissues, a powder consider- 
ably darker than your natural shade, healing ointment, 
cleansing cream, nourishing cream, soothing lotion 
(mildly astringent) and, unless you are used to cold 
cream for this purpose, a special protective cream. These 
are the essentials of Summer skin care, no matter where 
you go. For toning down nose and forehead when they 
are reddened, liquid powder is effective. 

For special trips in the glaring sun, for viewing games 
played in the open, sun glasses should be worn. They 
not only protect the eyes, but they keep the horrid 
little squint lines away. If you have a tendency to crow’s 
feet or these crepey folds, a good eye cream should be 
added to the list above. If you’re going camping the 
usual first-aid kit must be included in your baggage. Ad- 
hesive plaster, two-inch bandage, antiseptic, yellow laun- 
dry soap for treating—you’ve guessed it!—mild cases of 
ivy poisoning, one of those useful preparations which 
are spread or dabbed on the skin to keep away mosqui- 
toes make up this list. The mosquito ban might well be 
included in a beauty kit, too, for nothing is so un- 
sightly as the red blotches of insect bites. 

If you emphasize protection this year you won’t need 
to take along a bleach. Most bleaches are a little drying; 
they serve their purpose best after Summer’s over, when 
the tan you were so proud of has begun: to fade a bit 
and make your skin look muddy rather than radiant. If 
used properly a bleach hastens the shedding of the upper 
epithelial cells; it literally peels, very gently, that dis- 
colored top layer. But it should always be used in con- 
junction with a cream or facial oil. Beware of a very 
strong bleach, unless applied by an expert. This month’s 
bulletin tells about Summer skin preparedness. When 
you write for personal advice, be sure to ask for it, 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope., 
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Pack a few of your 

choice jams and con- 

serves ina pretty box 

or basket for the 

friend who is going 
away 


"WE HAVE NO GARDEN" 


But 


NE of the old-time joys of 
O housekeeping to which 

even we modern home- 
makers cling is a preserve closet. 
It may be only one small shelf set aside for the family’s 
“special favorites,” or it may be several shelves filled 
with a great variety of fruits, vegetables, jellies and 
preserves. 

What we can and how much depends on the condi- 
tions in our own particular household and whether or 
not we have a garden. If vegetables have to be bought I 
do not advise canning them unless, of course, it is from 
a neighbor or friend close at hand. “Two hours from 
garden to can” is a good rule. The risks attached to the 
home-canning of vegetables are too great to invest time 
and money in, when the vegetables are of uncertain 
quality and freshness! 

If, however, you are among the favored few who have 
a surplus in your own garden, can your vegetables in a 
steam pressure cooker. This is considered the only safe 
method for vegetables. The exception to this rule 
is tomatoes, which because of the large amount of acid 
they contain, are more in the class with fruits and may 
be canned by the same methods. For these, use either 
the open-kettle method, or that known as the hot-pack, 
an improvement on the old cold-pack method of can- 
ning.* 

Just one word about rubber rings and jars, and then 
we shall be ready for more interesting topics. Buy new 
rings each year and test them, before putting on the 
jars, by stretching them to about twice their length. 
They should return to their original size and shape. If 
they do not, the rubber is not 
in good condition and such 
rings should be discarded 
without hesitation. 

You can save money on 
your jars by buying lost or 
broken parts separately. For 
instance, when the porcelain 

*Bulletin No. 1471, “Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home,” 
can be obtained by writing to 
the Bureau of. Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C. It contains much 
valuable information, 



















BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Director, McCall’s Department of 
Cookery and Household Management 


lining of Mason jar covers becomes cracked you can 
purchase new ones. And the same is true of the wire- 
clamp glass-top jar. If the tops break or the wire clamps 
get lost or so bent out of shape you cannot readjust 
them, you.can send to the manufacturer for the needed 
parts. Or possibly your dealer will have them in stock. 
Although the realm of vegetable canning may be 
confined to those fortunate ones who have gardens of 
their own, everyone can make choice jellies and jams. 
From early Spring until late Fall there are any number 
of fruits in market suitable for these purposes, and with 
a little imagination added to the general rules for jelly- 
and-jam making, there isn’t any limit to the wonderful 
combinations that you can make. In one short morn- 
ing’s work you can accumulate a good-sized stock or, 
if you prefer to do only a few glasses at a time, you 
can work them in with very little extra effort while you 
are preparing your usual three-meals-a-day. When put- 
ting up the home supply it will be an easy matter to fill 
a few especially attractive jars or small pottery jugs 
to be used as gifts for Christmas or other occasions. 
Experienced housewives have learned they can use 















To prevent canned straw- 
berries fram rising to the top 
of the jar cook with sugar sir- 
up and let stand over night 


Put chicken into large-top 
glass gars and press down 
well with spatula. Pack gib- 
lets separately in small jars 





Tilt and roll the jelly glass 
when putting on second coat 
of paraffin so that the wax 
will thoroughly coat the edges 


Test rubbers by stretching 
to double their length. They 
should return to original 
size and shape if good ones 


canning days will soon be here and the 
preserve shelf must be stocked 


some fruits for jelly-making with 
almost certain success, that others 
vary in the results obtained, while 
still others are not even worth 
trying. The reason for this is now understood, thanks 
to science. Three ingredients, in rather definite propor- 
tions, are needed for jelly. They are sugar, acid and 
pectin. Pectin is a substance found in fruit, some fruits 
containing more of it than others. It is more abundant 
in under-ripe fruit than in fully ripened fruit. 

Apples, quinces, currants and grapes, not too ripe, 
contain pectin and acid in the proper amounts to make 
jelly when combined with the right quantity of sugar. 
Other fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, ripe 
blackberries, rhubarb and many others Jack pectin. In 
order to use these fruits for jelly a liquid pectin must be 
added. Though this can be made at home from fruit, or 
parts of fruit, known to be rich in it, it is a rather 
complicated process and it is much easier to buy a 
bottled fruit pectin. 

Until rather recently the accepted method for obtain- 
ing fruit juice for jelly-making was to heat the fruit and 
squeeze the juice through a cheesecloth bag. Now a new 
method is being used by many women with good results. 
The juice of soft fruit or berries is squeezed from the 
cold fruit. Though by this method not quite as much 
juice is obtained for jelly-making, the pulp is made 
usable. Instead of having to be thrown away, it is saved 
and made into a delicious conserve or jam. (See recipes 
below). 

After extracting the fruit juice, the next step in mak- 
ing jelly is to measure out the proper quantity of sugar. 
This is not the same for all 
fruits, because they differ in 
the amount of pectin they 
contain. For fruits rich in na- 
tural pectin equal parts of 
sugar and juice are used. For 
fruits not as rich in pectin, 
the average proportion is 34 
cup sugar to 1 cup juice. 

The homemaker can make 
a simple test to determine 
how much pectin fruit juice 
contains. [Turn to page 55] 
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An entirely new idea 


cp cadet 


in oil-burning ranges | 














with ® 
thers & j Nal 
while ; ae ; siderite’ <P 
orth e e 
anks FP Snow-white porcelain enamel! 
ypor- FF j 
and & 
ruits bi ° ° i 
dant [ Swift-cooking! Beautiful! ! 
- |\N— 
ripe, Fy 
nake F 
ugar. Fy 
ripe f) ; 
1. In & “WHY CAN'T a kitchen stove be beautiful as 
st be well as useful?” asks the modern woman, 
it, or looking at the only dark spot in her color- 
ather ful, new kitchen. 
uy af , ; 
4 It can. Here is a new oil range that cooks 
tain- FF with amazing speed; and it is strikingly 
Land beautiful both in color and in design. 
new & Ha 60ClClU” 
sults. It has a finish of snow-white porcelain enamel. 
a the & Easily cleaned. Lasts a lifetime. 
much fF s 
made | New, Compact Design 
saved ‘ 
cipes New, graceful design—new burner arrange- 
: ment, all-grate top. Takes little space, but 
mak- fy gives ample room for big-meal cooking. 
oe A built-in “live heat’ oven. Air insulated. 
er inf Enamel lined. Accurate heat indicator. 
they Giant Superfex burners. One a “Big Giant” 
ge for extra speedy cooking. 
ts of i cli: And, for the first time on any stove, a new, 
. For & Perfection’s famous long, double-wall chim- durable lacquer finish, Perfectolac, like that 
ectin, neys that multiply cooking heat and keep on the modern automobile. 
is 4 kitchen vessels clean. PPA +1) gladly cell P 
e. # ; : ost dealers wi a te ou how 
make This range is one of 24 splendid new models, you can buy any of fre Bee F pole on 
rmine F ranging in price from $17.50 to $154.00. easy payments. 
juice F See them at your dealer’s. You will find new, 
2 5B light colors and new conveniences on even PERFECTION STOVE CO.,, Cleveland, Ohio 


the lowest-priced stoves. Sold in Canada by General Steel 








—free 7 


Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
A “paper-doll”’ stove for your little girl. 


PERFECTION ,,. _ 


. 
the range itself and other new models. Send coupon to 
, UV Z V1} 4 Perfection Stove Company, 7528 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Best 


Advertisement 


in the World 


A child is brought from sickness to 
health. A mother writes from her 
heart the thankfulness she feels. 
Isn't it true that such a letter is the 
best advertisement in the world? 
Read on: 


“ HEN Dorothy Alice was two 
months old, the doctor advised 
weaning. But at the end of a month 
Dorothy Alice weighed less than when 
she was first weaned. She was in an 
alarming condition. 
“I called up my own personal phy- 


sician and he advised me to try con- | 
densed milk. ‘And be sure it is Borden’s 


Eagle Braid,’ he said. 

‘The first day I noticed a difference; 
baby was more quiet and easy, and her 
next weighing showed a gain. At the 
end of six months she weighed 18 Ibs. 
She had eight teeth wheneleyen months 
old; her teeth were all through at two 
and a half years. The baby specialist at 
a clinic remarked on the good teeth 
she had. 

“I surely recommend Borden's Eagle. 
Brand for babies. If is always the sangey 
It can be easily carried and used any- 
where, day or night. I used a thermos 
bottle to keep water hot for the night 
feedings, also to carry on journeys. 

“T hope this letter is not toolong, but 
I wanted you to know what a godsend 
your milk was to me. I was rather des- 
perate for baby was in a serious con- 
dition and required constant care day 
and night before she was given Eagle 
Brand. I might add in closing that two 
of my own mother’s children were 
brought up on condensed milk as were 
two children of my sister.”’ 

Yours for Eagle Brand, 
Auice V. FLANDERS, 
Goffstown, N. H. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Tue Borpen Company 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of ‘‘Baby's Wel- 
fare’’ and ‘“‘What Other Mothers Say.’ My baby 
is.......months old. 
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Coupe Maresuertte served in three different ways 
p g Le ; 


CHILLED DESSERTS 
AS THE FRENCH SERVE THEM 


OTEL des 
entrements”’ 
—the hotel 


of desserts—is the 

inscription beneath one of our kodak 
pictures of a little hotel in the French 
Alps at Chamonix—that alluring vil- 
lage where Mont Blanc seems so close 
and so easy to conquer, and the great 
glacier, the Mer de Glace, is so ready 
to be explored. It may seem to some 
a sort of desecration to have thoughts 
of food jostling memories of that 
scenery. But mountain air and appe- 
tites go together. Who could spend an 
afternoon wandering over the Mer de 
Glace, with heavy woolen chaussettes 
pulled over her shoes to keep from 
slipping into the crevasses, and an al- 
penstick and guide for the same pur- 
pose, and mot come home hungry? 

Paul, the pdtissier, was practising 
his art that Summer quite as earnestly 
as were the students who sketched on 
theeskhaded: mountain paths. From him 
we learned to make the real French ice 
cream. Many tourists, whose expe- 
rience has been limited to the glace of 
the boulevard cafe, think that the 
French’ cannot make ice cream. But 
they have never tasted the glace of the 
real patissier—that rich and delicious 
concoction, velvety with cream and egg 
yolks. From him also we learned much 
of the ‘possibilities of the French 
coupe. 

To us the word had meant “cup,” 
but we soon found that in the technical 
language of the pastry shop it meant 
all sorts of fascinating frozen desserts, 
served in a glass stemmed dessert cup. 
Some were made of two kinds of ice 
or ice cream, whose flavors blended so 
well that they were more than twice 
as good as either could have been 
alone. Sometimes but one kind of 
frozen mixture was used, but it was 
garnished with fresh or candied fruits, 
marrons, nuts or candied rose petals. 

There must be thousands of coupes 
originated by the various pdtissiers, 
according to Paul. For as a rule there 
is no hard and fast rule for their mak- 
ing. He takes the ice or ice cream at 
hand, the fresh fruits in market, or in 
the Winter the candied ones, or jam, 
or chocolate, a sure knowledge of 
flavors which will blend, imagination, 
a deft touch in colorful garnish and 


BY DAY MONROE and MARY I. BARBER 


lo!—an appetizing coupe appears. 

Coupes may vary, but the Peach 
Melba must remain the same. So we 
include that recipe, and beneath it a 
recipe for a Peach Snowball, which 
is a delicious but simpler variation of 
the Melba. But first come: 


Apple Sauce a la Madame 


18 blue plums 3 cups apple sauce 
6 squares plain cake 


Cook the plums until tender, sweet- 
ening them to taste. Cool. Arrange the 
cake in the dish from which it is to 
be served. Over it pour the juice from 
the plums, and allow it to stand in a 
cool place for about an hour, until the 
greater part of the juice has been ab- 
sorbed. Pour off any juice which re- 
mains. Over the cake pour the apple 
sauce, which is also very cold. Gar- 
nish the dish with the cooked plums 
from which the pits have been re- 
moved. 


Glace au Chocolat 
(French Chocolate Ice Cream) 
2% cups milk 


3 squares chocolate 
6 ege yolks 


1 cup sugar 

144 teaspoon salt 
1 pint cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk. Melt chocolate over hot 
water. Add 1 cup of milk slowly to 
melted chocolate, stirring constantly, 
so that there may be no lumps nor 
specks of chocolate. Cook until smooth. 
Add the remainder of the scalded milk 
slowly to the slightly beaten egg yolks. 
Combine these mixtures. Add the sugar 
and salt, and cook in a double boiler, 
over hot water, until a custard is 
formed. Cool. Add cream and vanilla. 
Freeze, using a mixture of eight parts 
of ice to one part of salt. 


Strawberry Parfait 


1 box strawberries 2 cups sugar 
1/3 cup strawberry 6 egg yolks 
juice 2 cups heavy cream 


Wash berries, sprinkle with 1 cup 
sugar and let stand one hour or more. 
Then mash slightly and drain off 


juice. Boil 1 cup 
sugar with 1-3 cup 
of the juice until 
sirup will spin a 
thread from tip of spoon (242° F.). 
Beat egg yolks until thick and pour 
sirup over them continuing to beat as 
you do so. Cook over hot water, stir- 
ring frequently, until mixture coats the 
spoon. Cool. Beat cream until stiff 
and combine with cooled egg mixture 
and strawberry pulp. Turn into mold, 
cover tightly«and pack in two parts 
ice and one part salt. Allow to stand 
about 4 hours. (Any other fruit 
pulp may be used instead of straw- 
berry and the sirup made with water 
if there is no fruit juice.) 


Coupe Marguerite 


Fill a dessert glass with strawberry 
ice, and smoot} off the top level with 
the edge of the glass. In the center 
place half of a small peach, very ripe 
or cooked until tender. Fill the center 
cavity with sweetened, whipped 
cream. Make a border of fresh straw- 
berries around the edge of the glass. 

The strawberry ice was far more 
like a frozen fruit juice than that to 
which we are accustomed. It is made 
as follows: 

3% cups ripe straw- 1 cup water 


berries 1% tablespoons 
1 cup sugar lemon juice 


Mash the berries through a coarse 
sieve, or a potato ricer. Cook the sugar 
and water together, allowing it to boil 
for three minutes. Cool. Add to the 
strawberry juice and the lemon juice, 
and freeze. Since strawberries are of 
such varying sweetness, it is best to 
taste the mixture before freezing to 
make sure sufficient sugar has been 
added. It should be sweeter than you 
wish the finished ice to be, since it loses 
sweetness during freezing. Use a mix- 
ture of eight parts of ice to one of 
salt, for freezing. 


Coupe Espagnol 


This is a colorful thing, as its Span- 
ish name might lead one to expect. 
Over orange ice pour red currants, 
which have been generously sprinkled 
with sugar and chilled in the ice box 
for at least two hours. 

[Continued on page 62] 
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had changed’ 


“Our family physician found the 
trouble,” she added. “It was not 
Will’s fault at all. He was natu- 
rally sweet and kind. He just 
simply couldn’t be himself.” 


66 H*? come home from the office night after 

night,” his wife continued, “and immedi- 
ately sit down with a book or paper and never say a 
word all evening. 


“A grumpy ‘no’ or ‘yes’ was about the limit of 
response that I could get out of him. He was prac- 
tically a stranger to the children. He said they made 
him nervous and he never played with them. 


“I knew that something was wrong with him be- 
cause I knew that he was not that kind of man; and 
so, finally, I persuaded him to see our doctor. He 
diagnosed Will’s trouble right away and advised him 
to drink orange and lemon juice regularly—and lots 
of it. Since then he has been a different man.’ 


Every statement verified by 
{ high Medical Authority } 


HE Medical Profession is coming to a new 
conclusion with regard to this condition. 
“Acidosis” is the word on almost every modern 
doctor’s tongue. 


According to the authorities, nearly half the peo- 
ple who are suffering from “low vitality” and other 
ordinary ailments, are afflicted with it in varying 
degree. It keeps the body nagging at the brain. 
Clear thinking, profitable concentration, sustained 
effort and an attractive, natural personality are made 
difficult by it. 


Acidosis is one of the most 
frequent causes of headache, 
“biliousness” and sour stomach. 
Constipation, indigestion, ner- 
vousness and sleeplessness are 
often closely linked with it. It 
is present with each common 
cold. Persons who have been 
reducing in wrong ways are 
almost always subject to it. 
“Acid mouth,” the tooth de- 
Stroyer, is one of its results. 
Pyorrhea cannot be successfully 
combated until Acidosis is con- 
trolled. 


Recent experience indicates that the treatment of 
it, as one of the most frequent contributing factors, 
is having more effect in the correction of “high 
blood pressure” than any other method known. 


_ It must be subdued in every case of diabetes be- 
fore these patients show very much improvement. 


So acidosis seems to be an underlying factor, or 
a beginning, or result, or complication of many of 
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ACIDOSIS Symptoms / 


The following are some of the common symptoms of Acidosis: 







Headache 
Sour Stomach 
“‘Biliousness” 


Acid Perspiration (the most fre 
quent cause of body odors) 
Acid Mouth (the tooth 


Nausea 
‘ . - stroyer 
Children’s ‘‘Upset Stomach és x r : 
Nervousness Acetone Urea (with unpleasant 


breath odor) 
Acid Urine 


Sleeplessness 
High Blood Pressure 


Coma, in both diabetic and non-diabetic cases, 


Of course, not every case of headache, ‘‘biliousness,’’ nervous- 
ness, ete, is due to Acidosis, although it is one of the most 
frequent causes of these ailments. Women and men desiring to 
reduce must be doubly careful to avoid Acidosis, There are 
special diets for them that doctors can recommend which will 
prevent Acidosis while safely reducing weight. 

If you feel ‘‘under par,’’ send at once for a free copy of our 
book, ‘‘Telling Fortunes With Foods.” If your case is in any 
way abnormal, consult your physician. 



















our common and some of our most serious and dan- 
gerous ills. “Behind it,” doctors say, “is our Ameri- 
can diet’—lack of proper balance between the 
alkaline-reaction foods (vegetables, fruits and milk) 
and the acid-forming (cereals, bread, fish, meat and 

! eggs). One of the most interesting facts 
in this connection is the so-called 
‘‘Seeuaieidimeaah Paradox.” Oranges 
and lemons, although acid in taste, 
are two of the most potent correc- 
tives of Acidosis that the Medical 
Profession knows 


While some people still refer to 
them as “acid fruits,’’ Science has 
demonstrated in thousands of tests 
that their effect in the body is alka- 
line, the opposite of acid. 


DIETETIC RESEARCH DEPT. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Div. 606, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,”’ Tes Angeles, California. 

Please send me without charge, a copy of your book, “Telling 
Fortunes With Foods,’’ explaining Acidosis in more detail and in- 
cluding Important Chapter on Safe Reducing, together with Safe 
Reducing and normal anti-acidosis diet menus. 
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They stood before him 
Mother, Bud and Clara, 
asking him to take them 
to the movies. He lolled 


back in his easy chair. ‘‘Oh, Lil,”” he said, ‘I just 
don’t feel quite up to it,’’ ‘‘What’s the matter? Are 
you ill?” she asked. ‘‘No, just dull and a little short 
on pep, I guess. Ill go next time.’’ That was the way 


it always was with him, then, He lacked the vitality 
that made life fun. 


(From ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods"’ 
offered in coupon below.) 


Three full glasses of refreshing, luscious orange 
juice per day; the same quantities of lemon juice 
and water, as delicious sweetened or unsweetened 
lemonade; the frequent use of fresh, dainty orange 
salads and desserts (in which other fruits are in- 
cluded also if desired) with zestful lemon juice in 
place of vinegar in the salad dressing—all these are 
simple and attractive anti-acidosis measures that any 
home can follow easily. 


However, if your case is in any way abnormal, 
do not try to treat yourself. See your physician. He 
will best determine what your type of Acidosis is. 


To you who are not definitely ill, we will send a 
free book, “Telling Fortunes With Foods,” with 
important chapter on Safe Reducing approved by an 
authority on diet, complete lists of acid-forming and 
alkaline-reaction foods used daily in the home, and 
ideal menus for both normalizing and reducing. 
Mail coupon below for your free copy. Clip it now 
before you turn the page. 


“The Orange-Lemon 
Paradox”’ 


Although referred to frequently as “acid fruits,” 
a fact well known to Science is that oranges and 
lemons have an alkaline reaction in the body, and 
thus actually function to correct Acidosis rather than 
to aggravate it, as thousands once mistakenly sup- 
posed. Persons who wish to prevent or offset Aci- 
dosis should use oranges and lemons freely. Ask 
your doctor, He will verify this truth. 


Sunkist (California) Oranges and Lemons, are 
by chemical analysis, exceptionally rich in the soluble 
solids that give these fruits their beneficial qualities. 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemons are selected for the 
general public and the Medical Profession according 
to standards that insure superiority, so always ask 
for them by name. The trade-mark “Sunkist” ap- 
pears on the skin and on the wrapper of oranges; on 
the wrapper of lemons. © 19. C. F. G. E. 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





To prove 
Root Beer’s 
goodness 


make this trial 
at Hires Expense 


You'll say, as millions of women do, “I 
never knew it was so easy” after the first 
time you make root beer. 


To prove it—also to acquaint you and 
your family with root beer’s goodness— 
we send with our compliments a free trial 
bottle of Hires Household Extract for 
making root beer at home — enough to 
make 8 pint bottles. 


All you add to Hires Extract are water, 
sugar and yeast—then after it sets 2 days 
you have one of the finest beverages that 
can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all grocers, you can buy a full sized bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of root beer at a cost of 1 1-2c per bottle, 
compared to the usual 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families all 
over the nation are enjoying this famous, 
thirst-quenching beverage at an econom- 
ical price. 

Hires created the original recipe and to- 
day it’s better than ever. It is made of the 
juices of 16 roots, barks, berries and herbs— 
Nature’s tonic and appetizing ingredients, 
rich in vitamines. 


Every month of the year, every member 
of the family will enjoy this sparkling, 
home-bottled root beer—it is as pure as it 
is delicious—just Nature’s own offerings. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M6) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires 


Household Extract 
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ROM time to time 
F food products have 
been advertised as 
“nerve” foods. Naturally, 


Outdoors living rests tired nerves 


SARE THERE SUCH THINGS AS NERVE FOODS? 


By E. V. McCOLLUM anp NINA SIMMONDS 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


train of ill effects brought 
on by cumulative fatigue 
and nerve strain. The first 
step of the cure lies in 





they appeal to a great 


following some such sim- 





number of men and wo- a 


ple rules of conduct as 








men who are nervously fi 
worn out or whose nervous | 
systems are so unstable 
and sensitive that they 
undergo almost constant 
physical discomfort, mak- 
ing life miserable for 
themselves and for every- 
one who lives in close con- 
tact with them. 

While it can be said 
positively that there are no 
special foods which nour- 
ish the nervous system in- 
dependently of the rest of 
the body, there are facts 
regarding nutrition which 
are of importance to per- 
sons afflicted with | 
“nerves.” | 





Nerve specialists agree 
that the remedy for 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


dD? one thing at a time. Live one day 
at a time. 

Do not allow your duties to hurry you. 
Things of lesser importance can wait or 
be left undone. 

If you think your household will go to 
destruction unless you overwork, remem- 
ber it will get along somehow without you 
if you kill yourself with work and worry. 

Plan to have a rest period every day. 
If you cannot take a long one, try several 
short periods. . 

Do some systematic reading that in- 
terests you. 

Cultivate your friends and neighbors. 
Few people are contented when long 
isolated from others. 

Get plenty of sleep. 

Get fresh air and sunshine. 


given in the center of this 
page. While mastering 
those, a normal  well- 
chosen diet will help in 
giving relief from a tyran- 
nous nervous system. 
And in this connection 
it may be said that there 
is one kind of diet which 
seems to bear some rela- 
tionship to oversensitive 
nerves. It is a diet that is 
(1) poor in calcium, (2) 
lacks Vitamin D and (3) 
is too rich in phosphorous. 
About (3) we need not 
worry now, but (1) and 
(2) are important. A diet 
poor in calcium and lack- 
ing in Vitamin D will cause 
a marked hypersensitive- 
ness of the nervous sys- 
J} tem. Little stimuli, which 











nerves and the train of 

















evils which result from 


under normal conditions 








them lies largely in the 
hands of the sufferer. 

The causes of excessive 
nervousness in different individuals are 
much too complicated and varied to be 
discussed here. It must suffice to point 
out that there are persons, among 
them the hardest worked men and wo- 
men, who suffer from over-fatigue of 
the nervous system. Nervous fatigue 
is far more frequent in women than 
in men, but the latter are markedly 
susceptible to it when they do those 
things which harm or overtax the ner- 
vous system. There is a very great 
difference between muscular fatigue 
and nervous fatigue. When we work 
with our muscles long and strenuously 
we feel tired, and want to stop. If we 
get sufficiently tired we find it im- 
possible to go on working any longer. 
Physical labor leads to a wholesome 
desire for rest, and we are glad to 
lie down and go to sleep. 

But when the nervous system be- 
comes fatigued, rest is more and more 
impossible. Such sleep as is obtained 
does not refresh, and physical ex- 
haustion is soon added to nervous ex- 
haustion. 

The tired housewife offers an espe- 
cially good example of how nervous 
fatigue comes about. If she is the 
mother of several children, doing her 
own housework and worrying about 
details, the multiplicity of duties some- 
times becomes too much for her. 
When she reaches the end of her day’s 
work, she does not want to go to bed 
because she is not sleepy, and when 
she does go she reviews the operations 
of that day and makes plans for the 
next, instead of falling asleep. After 
some months or years of this, she gets 
so tense that she wants to scream with 
vexation over trifles which should not 
annoy her at all. 

Business women who try to succeed 


in a social as well as a business way 
are frequently sufferers from over-tired 
nerves. When their day is one of con- 
stant attention to details so that they 
are under high tension, or when, as in 
secretarial work, they must be a buffer 
between their employer and the out- 
side world, their nervous system is 
sure to feel the effects of strain. 

Digestive disturbances often accom- 
pany nervous exhaustion. When ner- 
vously fatigued persons acquire the 
fear of eating freely because of anti- 
cipated discomfort, they form a habit 
which is certain to cause trouble. The 
digestive tract will not work normaily 
when it is being spied upon by the 
mind. It ordinarily works without 
supervision and is sure to misbehave 
if one’s attention is focused on it. 
We should keep our thoughts off our 
digestion. “Nerves” can undermine and 
ruin it. Then the general health is im- 
paired and the nervous condition in- 
tensified. 

Sometimes nervously worn men and 
women develop a capricious appetite. 
Foods which are inadequate from the 
nutrition standpoint appeal to them. 
They eat quantities of candy, for in- 
stance, or drink excessive amounts of 
tea and coffee, or they nibble at food 
at all hours of the day. Occasionally 
they eat very little for several days 
at a time, thereby interfering with the 
processes of the digestive tract and 
encouraging faulty elimination. Re- 
gurgitation of gas, sour stomach and 
logy feelings follow. 

The experience of nervously fa- 
tigued persons shows that the problem 
of nutrition is closely related to rest 
and the right mental attitude. Even 
though food is properly selected, it 
cannot, by itself, wipe out the long 


we do not notice at ail, 
intrude upon our con- 
sciousness and irritate us. 
Abnormal fear seems also to result 
from the prolonged adherence to such 
a diet, since the calcium content of 
the blood falls below the normal level. 
Whenever this occurs the individuai 
becomes unduly apprehensive about 
things which are not justifiable causes 
for worry. Fear is the most destruc- 
tive of the emotions, and is the emotion 
which we should most zealously guard 
ourselves against. 

Among the foods which are good 
sources of calcium are milk, butter- 
milk, celery, spinach, kohl-rabi, cab- 
bage, chard, cheese, clams, dandelion 
greens and turnips. 

Cod-liver oil, fish fats, and sunshine 
are good sources of Vitamin D. Be- 
cause of this beneficial property in sun- 
light physicians recommend sunbaths 
for both children and adults. As or- 
dinary window glass absorbs some of 
these health-giving rays the baths 
should be taken out-of-doors or at an 
open window. Vitamin D is also to be 
found in a smaller quantity in butter 
and egg yolk. 

Some persons have allowed their 
nervous systems to get out of order 
through bad habits of thinking and 
— oftentimes established early in 
ife. 

We can have but little sympathy 
with the child or adult who tries by 
small or imaginary illnesses, to escape 
the responsibilities of life—some of 
which are bound to be unwelcome. 

The best nerve foods are food for 
thought. Without wholesome mental 
habits, without a proper understanding 
of one’s place in and duty to society, 
and an occupation in which one is in- 
terested, the nutrition is not likely to 
be normal even if the food itself is 
of the proper kind and abundant. 
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still get your milk 


on the doorstep ? 


He” many things do we buy today 
in the same form —of the same 
quality—that people bought twenty years 


Not clothes or hats 
or stockings or houses, or 


ago? 


even most of our articles 
of food. Are you using 
milk in the same old form? 
There’s a more up-to-date 
way—Evaporated Milk in 
cans, from your grocer. 
Perhaps you have thought 
of Evaporated Milk only as something used 
by people who couldn’t get any other kind 
of milk. Many thousands of people know 
it as the modern, up-to-date milk supply 
for every cream and milk use. 


What Qualities Do You Want In Milk? 


RICHNESS? Evaporated Milk is more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 


SAFETY? Evaporated Milk in cans is 
the safest milk in existence. 








PURITY? Evaporated Milk is pure milk 
—nothing added to it—its purity absolutely 
protected by the sealed container. 

CONVENIENCE? It keeps 
fresh and sweet on your pantry 
shelf—equal to any demand for 
cream or milk. 

ECONOMY? It takes the place 
of cream—at less than half the cost— 
and makes better, more wholesome 
food. Diluted to suit 
any need you have for 
milk, it costs no more—in many 
places less—than ordinary milk. 


The Guaranty 
Evaporated Milk is rich be- 


cause sixty per cent. of the water of ordinary 
milk is taken from it. It is safe because 
it is sterilized in sealed cans—it is absolutely 
free from anything that can harm health. 
It is always pure and fresh and sweet be- 
cause the pure, fresh milk, carefully pro- 
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tected until it comes to the country plants, 
is then perfected by the sterilization in the 
sealed container. The sterilization and the 
sealed can protect the fresh milk from 
everything that could destroy its freshness. 
It comes to you as fresh as when it left 
the farm—as safe as if there were not a 
germ in the universe. 


The Up-To-Date Standard of Quality 


Evaporated Milk is not a substitute 
for milk—it is milk. It is not poor 
milk—it is the richest milk you can buy. 
It is not ‘‘cheap”’ milk—it is economical 
milk. It is milk in the richest, 
most wholesome form. It marks the 


safest, 


end of. long, long effort to provide 
a safe, rich milk supply for every- 


body. Grocers everywhere have it. 
y J 


Send for Our Booklets 





EvAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
976 Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name a 
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EVAPORATED MILK 





Richer ~ ~Safer~more convenient ~ more St onda: than any other milk 
— fresh and sweet on omer pantry shelf 
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The subtle art 
of variety 






































WY HEN it comes to-serving good 
things to eat—and winning 
praise for them—even though the oc- 
casion be quite informal, the experi- 
enced hostess calls into play the 
subtle art of variety. Something new. 
Something different. New combina- 
tions of ingredients. New dlends of 
flavors. 


And thousands of women should 
know—where only dozens now do— 
what tempting variety, what entirely 
new blended flavors can be secured 
from Beech-Nut Peanut Butter when 
used with other ingredients. There 
are, first of all, wide varieties of 
dainty sandwich combinations. 
Beech-Nut with other fillers. Made 
with brown bread as well as white— 
with raisin or nut bread—each cut to 
fancy shapes. Celery stuffed with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and then 
rolled in a blanket of thin-sliced 
bread. Dates or olives stuffed with 
this same golden goodness. 


Such unusual flavor combinations 
you'll find if you only try it. We'll 
help you if you'll write for recipes to 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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ILLUsTRATED By 
O. F. Howarp 


° fhe POST BOX 


HETHER to answer 
this letter is some- 
thing of a question 


because it is-hard to believe 

its second paragraph was not written 
as a joke. And yet on the other hand 
if it is genuine, no letter ever received 
by the Post Box could more urgently 
need an answer. On the latter chance, 
therefore, I am putting it at the head 
of this month’s list: 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 

“TI have lived in this town for sev- 
eral years and have always been nice 
to everyone and have never asserted 
myself in any way and no one has 
been particularly nice to me. They al- 
ways look me up when they want 
something, but the rest of the time 
they don’t notice me at all. 

“Now my husband has been trans- 
ferred to another city and when we 
settle in this new place, I’m thinking 
of acting different. I am going to tell 
the people that I am used to society 
and how I hate leaving all my wealthy 
friends. And I am going to act the 
way society people act—arch my brows 
and toss my head and sneer at things 
and boss people around. Now Mrs. 
Post, don’t you think this plan will 
work? And don’t you think I’ll be con- 
sidered a real lady and treated with 
more respect? Because I’ve noticed 
that people take you at your own 
value.” 


Of course I don’t know why people 
were not nice to you—perhaps you 
only imagined they were not. In any 
case I would not do as you suggest. 
Real ladies do not arch their brows, 
sneer or boast—quite the contrary. If 
you perhaps remember the newspaper 
pictures of Queen Marie of Roumania 
when she visited our country, you will 
also remember that your suggested 
behavior in nothing resembled her— 
or any other high-born lady. People 
are sometimes taken at their own 
valuation; but only at first. People who 
are acceptable in society or successful 
in business or in any other phase of 
life are those who are genuine. Try to 
copy examples that you admire, but 
don't copy a clown unless to be a 
clown in a circus is your object. 
(Moreover success as a clown is 
achieved only by those who are su- 
premely expert.) 

In the same way manners of perfec- 
tion are those which express inevitable 
and spontaneous courtesy. 





BY EMILY PRICE POST 


Author of ‘‘Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage’’ 


acs 


In the next letter a girl who “is 


soon to be engaged,” says: 


“Which is considered in better taste 
for sports wear—short breeches show- 
ing the knees or breeches that button 
below the knee, or a regular skirt? 
May oxfords and golf hose be worn 
instead of puttees or are the latter 
more graceful?” 


Nothing could be in worse taste 
than a woman in breeches unless she 
rides astride, and is actually about to 
get on or has just dismounted from 
a horse; or unless she is in a rough 
camp. And even then there is little 
beauty and less charm in a woman 
wearing “pants” even though they be 
called breeches or shorts. In fact, they 
so accentuate the width of the hips 
and narrowness of shoulders of the 
typical feminine figure, that only 
necessity can excuse their unbecoming- 
ness. 


The next letter is about traveling: 


“T am going to take my first trip on 
a train over night and I am going with 
a woman friend, and we both are 
afraid that we will make some terrible 
blunders. I have no idea what a sleep- 
ing car is like, nor what to do about 
meals. And then when we reach the 
city which is strange to both of us, 
how do we register and how do we 
arrange for our rooms? Please tell me 
everything to do. Oh, and what is an 
observation car used for?” 


An observation car is for use of alli 
the Pullman passengers. You walk 
through the train and sit in the ob- 
servation car whenever you feel like it. 
Gentlemen go into the “smoker” but 
ladies do NOT unless the train has a 
special “women’s smoking” compart- 
ment. The women’s dressing room is 
sometimes at the front and sometimes 
at the rear end of the Pullman. You see 
the word “Women” on the exit from 
the car to the passageway as you ap- 
proach. (If you see “Men” go the 
other way, as their dressing room is 
always at the opposite end). At night 
you tell the porter when you are ready 
to go to bed and he makes up your 
berth. You go to the dressing room and 
then come back and undress in your 





berth which is curtained 
around for the night. The 
porter usually gives each wo- 
man in the car a paper bag for 
her hat and he will also supply you with 
a sheet in which to wrap any light gar- 
ment which ought to be protected from 
the smoke and dust. In the morning 
you put on your underclothes and a 
long dark kimono or dressing gown or 
long coat and go to the dressing room. 
If it is crowded you wait your turn 
either just inside the door or return to 
your berth and try a little later to 
find a less crowded dressing room. You 
will find hot and cold water, drinking 
water and accessories for making your 
toilet in the dressing room. There are 
small chairs and shelves on which to 
rest your dressing case while arranging 
your hair and making ready to go to 
breakfast. 

You take your meals in the dining- 
car. The porter will tell you where the 
car is on the train and you will have to 
walk through the train to wherever it 
happens to be. If all the seats are 
taken you wait in any empty seat you 
can find in the car nearest the diner, 
or if there are many people waiting 
you have to stand in line or return 
later at the steward’s suggestion. You 
order from the dining-car menu just 
as from any restaurant card and the 
waiter brings the order. You pay for 
it when you have finished and the 
waiter has brought the finger bowl, 
leaving a tip of ten percent or a little 
more of the amount on the tray. 

When you leave the train, give the 
porter a tip of twenty-five or fifty 
cents, when he takes your luggage from 
your berth to wipe it off or when he 
brushes your things, or just as you 
step down from the car at the station. 

At the hotel you register: 

Mrs. John Smith (or Miss Mary 

Smith), Flatriver, Nebr. 

Mrs. Samuel Jones (or Miss 

Susan Jones), Flatriver, Nebr. 

(In a hotel register is the one place 
where a woman writes her name Mrs. 
or Miss without parentheses). 

If you are staying for quite a while 
it is customary to look at rooms in ad- 
vance, but if you are staying only for 
the night, you accept whatever room 
is assigned you. 

It is entirely correct, however, to 
ask the price and if too expensive, have 
it exchanged. 

In the crowded season or at the 
popular hotels, it is safer to write or 
telegraph ahead for rooms. 
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Banan 


VEN in the tropics, 
where they are grown, 
bananas can be served in 
no more tempting ways than 
on your own table. And doctors say 
that few foods are better for you than 
these tempting tropical treats. 
Just follow this simple rule: Let 
bananas ripen at room temperature 
until skins are golden from tip to tip 


-and flecked with brown. 


That is the unfailing sign of a fully 
ripe banana. Then the delicate flavor 


of this all-food fruit is at its best, and it: 


is one of the most easily digested foods. 


a treat 


for tropical days 


Partly Ripe... Green tips show thatthe banana 
is partly ripe. At this stage, cooking makes the 
2 eihl, 


fruit appetizing and dig 





Yellow Ripe... Now the banana can be eaten 
uncooked. But it is most delicious when itis used 
in desserts, salads and frozen puddings. 


Fully Ripe... The brown flecked skin is the un- 
failing sign of the fully ripe banana. The deli- 


cate flavor is now at its best. 


na Salad... 


Unlike most fruits, bananas 
are in season all year round. 
Always keep them in your 
pantry to serve plain, or in 
one of the many easy-to-make dishes 
in our new illustrated book. Send the 
coupon for your copy. No charge. 








UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. B6, 17 Battery Place, N. Y 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 
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WE HAVE NO GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 46] 


Mix together 1 tablespoon hot fruit 
juice and 1 tablespoon alcohol, (de- 
natured will do). If a thick gelatinous 
mass results there is a good deal of 
pectin in the fruit juice, but if only 
a small amount of this jelly-like sub- 
stance forms, it indicates but little 
pectin. To make jelly from fruits low 
in pectin, it is necessary to boil the 
juice a long time. This long cooking 
uses fuel and reduces the yield about 
one-half. So if you make jelly from 
fruits poor in natural pectin, it is more 
economical, as well as safer, to add 
liquid pectin. 

Here are a few recipes for jams, 
jellies, and relishes that: are really 
luxuries yet not costly in time or 
money. They are sure to delight your 
family and friends. 


Red Raspberry Jelly 


2 cups juice 4 cups sugar 
% ¢up liquid pectin 


Crush about 1% quarts ripe rasp- 
berries until they are thoroughly 
mashed. Turn into cheesecloth bag and 
squeeze out juice. Measure sugar and 
juice into saucepan, stir until sugar is 
partly dissolved, then put over hot fire. 
Bring to boiling point, add pectin and 
stir constantly until mixture again 
comes to full boil. Boil 1 minute and 
remove from fire. Skim and pour into 
jelly glasses. Cover at once with a thin 
layer of melted paraffin. 

The reason for paraffining jelly im- 
mediately is to prevent sugaring and 
to guard against “weepy” jelly. Weep- 
ing, which is the oozing of juice up 
through the paraffin, is caused by air 
working its way out, therefore the 
quicker it is sealed the better. Only a 
thin layer should be poured on at first 
so that it will harden quickly. When 
it has hardened more paraffin is added 
to form a thicker layer. When this 
second coat is put on the glass should 
be tilted so that the wax will coat thor- 
oughly the edges where the jelly joins 
the glass thus making a perfect seal. 
An old tea or coffee pot is a great con- 
venience in putting on paraffin. Always 
melt it over boiling water, because if 
paraffin gets too hot, it is apt to taste 
slightly of kerosene. 


Mint Jelly 


Wash apples, remove stem and blos- 
som ends and cut in quarters. Put in 
preserving kettle and half cover with 
water. Cover and cook slowly until 


apples are soft. Turn into jelly bag and . 


allow juice to drip through. If clear 
jelly is desired do not squeeze. Mea- 
sure juice and boil for 20 minutes with 


a few sprigs of fresh mint. Add an 
equal quantity of heated sugar and 


boil 5 minutes longer. Remove mint , 


and color a mint green by dissolving 
some vegetable paste coloring in a 
little of the jelly and adding it until 
the jelly is the proper shade. Pour into 
glasses and cover with hot paraffin. 
This is delicious to serve with roast 
lamb, lamb chops or cold sliced lamb. 


Strawberry Preserve 


1% pounds (3% 
cups) sugar 
1 pound prepared fruit 


% cup liquid pectin 


Wash and hull berries using large 
fully ripe fruit. Drain, weigh, cut in 
halves lengthwise and mix; add sugar. 
Place over fire, stirring constantly to 
prevent burning while sugar melts and 
mixture comes to boiling point. Con- 
tinue to stir and boil vigorously for 3 
minutes. Remove from fire, add pectin 
and skim. Let stand for a few minutes, 
stirring occasionally (this will prevent 
fruit from rising to the top). Pour into 
glasses and cover immediately with 
melted paraffin. This preserve is espe- 
cially attractive because the berries re- 
tain their color and shape and are sur- 
rounded by a clear red jelly. Served 
with cream cheese and crackers it 
makes an aristocratic dessert. 


Three Fruit Conserve 


1 quart strawberries 
1 quart sour cherries 
1 medium-sized 


pineapple 
2 oranges 
3% pounds sugar 

Wash and hull berries. Wash, stem 
and pit cherries. Peel and slice pine- 
apple and chop fine. Drain fruit well. 
Add sugar, mix well with fruit and let 
stand over night. In the morning put 
oranges through food chopper, add to 
fruit and cook slowly until mixture 
thickens. Pour into hot glasses and 
cover with melted paraffin. In the fam- 
ily where I obtained this recipe this 
preserve is served with hot baking- 
powder biscuit or creamed scones for 
special Sunday night supper. 


Rhubarb Jam 


mashed 
% cups sugar 
cup liquid pectin 


2 cups rhubarb, 
crushed 7 
2 cups strawberries, 1 
If young tender rhubarb is used do 
not peel it. Wash and cut into small 
pieces or put through coarse food 


chopper. Hull berries, wash, drain well - 


and mash slightly. (Or use pulp left 
from pressing juice from cold berries). 
Add sugar to fruit and mix well. Put 
over hot fire and bring to boiling point 
[Continued on page 62] 




















F you are entertaining your neighbors on July 4th, 
send for McCall’s new leaflets Patriotic Parties for 
the Fourth (two cents) and Fourth of July Decora- 
tions and Entertainment (two cents). The former leaf- 
let includes a Beach Party, as well as a Cabaret and 
Dance. While the latter pamphlet contains other unique 
ideas for table decorations, favors, costumes, and so on. 
If you are planning a special celebration for your 
smaller friends, you will also want another of our new 
leaflets—Fourth of July Parties for Children (two 
| cents). Send your order to: 


The SERVICE EDITOR, McCatv’s MaGazinE, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
































OST of these 20,785 men and 
women sought relief in various 
ways. But their indigestion persisted. 
The finger of suspicion pointed to 
caffein in their cases. So they tried the 
simplest prescription of all. They elim- 
inated caffein from their diet—made 
Postum their mealtime drink instead 
for thirty days. 

The results were astonishing. Indi- 
gestion disappeared! And with it, 
headaches, nervousness, sleeplessness! 
They ate heartily—slept soundly— 
looked and felt years younger! Postum 
became their mealtime drink for life! 

Perhaps you have suffered from 
mysterious flurries of indigestion, and 
from the headaches and nervousness 
that go with them, without ever blam- 
ing caffein. Make the test these others 
made—let Postum be your mealtime 
drink for thirty days. Then note your 
improvement! See what a world of 
difference this one simple diet change 
can make! 

For Postum has no after-effects! It 
is made of roasted whole wheat and 
bran—no trace of any artificial stim- 
ulant in it! A drink that’s hot and ap- 
petizing—with a rich, full-bodied fla- 


e Sd eo 


*This figure includes only Postum users who have 
written us within the last few months. Their 





letters are in our files. 
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vor millions prefer to that of any other 
drink. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator, makes you this offer to start 
you on the 30-day test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Company, INcorroraTED P—McC. 6-28 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

{ want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum ...... Check 

(prepared instantly in thecup) which you 
Postum CerEaL. ...... prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 


Name 





Street 





. 


State 





City 
In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 























Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 

clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 

and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 

two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 

boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
are. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, buts! 

3 iled 20 minutes. 
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"Tue most enjoyable meal of the day is 
tea, with its friendly informality and its 
good things to eat. 


And the more we know about human 
nature, with its ever wistful yearning for 
“something different,” the more careful we 
are to avoid monotony whether in food or 
in conversation. 


Not even so great a favorite as Cinna- 
mon Buns (which your baker makes so 
richly brown, so tastily sweet, so deli- 
cately frosted), not even Cinnamon Buns, 


YOUR OWN 


Braided Coffee Ring, Streusel Coffee Cake, Raisin 

Buns or Butterfly Buns are excellent for the children’s 

“fourth meal,” because they supply elements needed 
for growth and energy 


DAE ER 


M AK ES 





With hot tea or with iced tea, Cinnamon Buns, 
Filled Buns and Raisin Buns are equally delicious 


should be served more than two days in 
succession. Variety—that’s the never fail 
ing secret of interesting food. 


And your baker makes it possible now 
for you to give your family an enormous 
variety of fascinating breads—a different 


kind for every meal in the week, if you like! 


In addition to his sweetened buns,f 
varied with spices, raisins, nuts and jellyj 


and his rich delicious coffee cakes, yout 
baker offers you the most delightful plain 
rolls and several types of loaf breads, 


EVERY 
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tender and even-grained, with a crisp, 
butter crust. 


Serve all these interesting breads by 
turns, they will win the warm approval 
of your family and your guests. 


Your baker or grocer can supply 
many delicious breads 
for every occasion 


Shopping for breads is great fun! There 
are so many, many interesting varieties. 


They look so good and smell so good, 


OF 





TRESS Ss 


1. Plump, juicy, luscious raisins are selected 
for your baker's Raisin Buns. Try toast- 
ing them! 


4, Fittep Buns with their delicious centers of 
jam or jelly are always a treat to the children. 


2. Wouldn't you like a spicy, daintily frosted 
Cinnamon Bun with your tea? (It’s 
equally good with coffee.) 


5. The most popular of all your baker's 
sweetened breads is BRAiDED Corree Rinc. 


3. Butrerrty Buns are rich and brown and 
buttery under their delicious vanilla frosting. 


6. Srreuset Corree Cake is sprinkled with 
rich crumbly lumps of butter mixed with 
sugar and spices. 





Sugar and spice and all things nice! Since all the breads at 

your baker’s (or at the bakery counter of your grocer’s store) 

are made of fine ingredients, it is quite safe to permit a 
child to make his own choice occasionally 
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they make you feel like a hungry child. 


Your baker uses fine ingredients and 
combines them with the utmost skill and 
care. 

All his breads are uniformly baked 
with an even, brown crust and a velvety 
texture because of his daily experience 
and because his oven is scientifically ad- 
justed for the most perfect baking results. 


Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. The Fleischmann Company. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


BR: E A:cD:sd 


Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Cy 1250 rides 


1240 lold Us this... 


(A WHOLE week’s “crop” of 
«/t new brides in II cities*— 
more than 1,200 of them—told us 
their home-making plans. 

Each plan was different, of 
course. But on one thing these 
brides were agreed. 

They are going to keep house in- 
telligently and skillfully, but with- 
out sacrificing a bit of charm and 
good-looks. 

And 96 out of 100 of these brides 
have decided on one way todo this— 

Because they know from using 
Lux to wash their own fine things 
how white and soft Lux makes 
their hands—they plan to use only 
Lux for all dishes, all cleaning their 
hands have to do. 

As experienced housekeepers 
know, many household soaps— 
flakes, chips and cakes—contain 


Ux ‘I IS foesody 


the |B 2 lhal ey 
ile rt 


harmful alkali that dries up the 
skin, aging and coarsening it. 

There is no injurious alkali in 
Lux. Made by a remarkable proc- 
ess—Lux soothes the skin, leaves 
it a little whiter and softer than 
before. Beauty parlors use Lux 
suds in manicuring the nails, be- 
cause they keep the skin smooth 
and lovely. 


And instant, sparkling Lux suds 
are so-rich and cleansing that the 
dishes seem almost to wash them- 
selves! 


Lux for dishes costs little be- 
cause the big package washes six 
weeks’ dishes. Lovely hands for so 
small a price! 





*Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence, 
Denver, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
















DOES MADAME CHOOSE 
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THE FAMILY CAR? 


| Continued from page 4o]| 


dered cars and have station wagons 
for hasty runs about the Long Island 
community in which they live. The sta- 
tion wagon is used to send the cook to 
the train on her day off, or in emergen- 
cies, to meet the people coming out for 
a week-end. Therefore in that place 
varnished station wagons stand as a 
symbol of wealth. The people contemp- 
tuously classed as “natives” ride in 
grand little sedans, whirring happily 
along the roads. I am not going to 
quarrel with the judgment of that 
snooty little brother of the rich for 
buying a station wagon. Most of us are 
too sensible to do anything so silly. If 
you can afford a $1500 car get one. If 
you can afford a higher priced car get 
one of that species; it will be worth the 
difference if you can afford it—but 
only if you can afford it. 

Some women believe a big car is too 
heavy or too difficult for them to 
handle. They confuse easy handling 
with any small car of short wheelbase. 
Size has very little bearing on driving; 
flexibility is what counts. If your car 
will pick up speed instantly, if the 
wheel responds readily to a turn and 
as readily straightens out having made 
the turn, it is flexible. Such a car, even 
though large, is more easily operated 
than many that are smaller. A big car 
makes touring more comfortable. 


Adaptability to family needs is nec- 
essarily the guiding inspiration when 
wise women choose their cars. Some 
cars must be used for the family mar- 
keting, to carry the children to school, 
to haul father’s clients from one piece 
of real estate to another, to take the 
family and the neighbors on long 
jaunts into the country, jaunts when 
the car is loaded with twice its capa- 
city of human freight, picnic supplies 
on each running board and an uproari- 
ous Airedale beside the driver’s seat. 
Obviously this car does not need the 
special fittings of vanity cases and cig- 
arette lighters! 

I spent one day at the last big auto- 
mobile show with a woman who did not 
intend to leave it until she had bought 
a car. She had driven for years, knew 
what she wanted and price did not mat- 
ter. She wavered between two cars. 
The salesman who finally got her con- 
tract swayed her by one subtle appeal 
to her vanity—she was to be allowed 
to design her own color scheme! 

After all, modish shades and clever 
vanity accessories have nothing to do 
with the actual working of an automo- 
bile so ‘buy your car as you would your 
icebox, washing machine or vacuum 
cleaner—judging it for design, con- 
struction, utility, service and price. And 
by the good name of the maker thereof. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SALT WATER HERMIT 
| Continued from page 7 | 


good part of the cerebellum. Ever and 
again he made as though to hurl him- 
self and his rose-cold into a low tide 
puddle, always he drew back in time. 
Then, extracting a small compass from 
his pocket, he made a few rapid cal- 
culations and, tossing back a stray lock 
from a thoughtful, bookish brow, be- 
gan running due South. And, as he ran, 
he wept; and weeping, sneezed. 

Some furlongs on his way, as he 
caught sight of something blue and 
very wonderful between the beach 
hills, he was heard to shout (being 
bookish), “Thalassa! Thalassa!” 
(which, I understood, is as much as to 
say in plain English, “The sea! The 
sea!”) “Eureka!” he cried next—‘Ex- 
celsior!”—“Oh, my Gosh!” He had 
seen it, at last. Whereupon the clams 
down by the bayside decided that he 
was perfectly harmless. Each happy 
mollusk, according to his individual 
lights, sank back into his pristine leth- 
argy or went about his own or his 
neighbor’s business, resigning all fear 
of a clambake. 

It was thus, or near enough, that I 
began my long and exceedingly pleas- 
ant relations with the Atlantic Ocean, 
an association which neither of us, I 
trust, has had cause to regret. You 
must forgive me for crying ‘“Thalas- 
sa!” and “E Pluribus Unum!” and 
what not that day at Jones’ Island. I 
had waited so long. My early yearning 
for the sea had never been completely 
satisfied during my boyhood in Au- 
burn, Indiana, though Cedar Creek 
was all right in its way. 

Here the plot thickens—I had not 
sneezed once in all that time, nor sniff- 
ed nor snivelled nor sworn nor wished 
that I had ne’er been born, nor any 
of the things one does when one is sub- 
ject to rose-cold. 

What say you to a Bootlegger’s 
Cave, where outlaws anciently had 
plied their nefarious wiles, if old brok- 


en bottles are any proof? And Dead 
Man’s Gully, with its bleaching bones, 
which I still refuse to associate with an 
old mule of those parts? "Iwas there I 
first met Rattlesnake Ned and Portygee 
Pete and Buttercup and the rest and 
sampled the most excellent cuisine of 
Hot Biscuit Slim, the second of that 
honored name. Slim plied us all with 
chowder, and afterwards stayed us with 
pancakes, his special brew compound- 
ed of a fertile imagination, main 
strength and a ladle of soda. 

It was doubtless fate that drew me 
there; towards evening (having dined 
at five) I came by a crooked little path 
to a crooked little house, some three 
hundred yards as the gull flies from the 
station, and in a kind of joyful amaze- 
ment—lI opened my mouth and spoke, 
saying, “I have been here before— 
This is my ancient home, from which 
I strayed long since. But now I am 
back from my faring and here I shall 
live and abide always.” 

I fell soon into a dreamless sleep. At 
dawn I struck for the mainland, return- 
ing at sunset with all that was mine or 
that my friends would spare. And the 
evening of that day was the morning 
of my hermiting. 

I have heard it hinted that I am 
no genuine hermit at all, since I 
subscribe for a newspaper, get mail 
when the boat and the weather so dis- 
pose and sometimes go to New York; 
more circumstantially, since I do noi 
wear a hair shirt, live exclusively upon 
turtle’s eggs, sit on a pillar nor sleep 
upon the rocks—(they have never met 
my mattress). 

There are, of course, hermits and 
hermits. Volumes might be written 
about the dozens of standard brands, 
such as those who hate dressing for 
dinner and those who have sworn that 
never again, so help them, will they 
shave oftener than once a week. It is 

[Continued on page 126] 
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...no wicks ... no smoke 


focused heat 


Florence stoves are now finished in 
beautiful two-tone gray; also in black. 
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...no odor...no danger 


HERE are two things to remember about 

Florence Oil Stoves; one, what they 
don’t do, such as smoke and smell; the 
other, what they do do—send intense heat 
right into the cooking. 


Notice that the short wick-less burner is 
close up to the bottom of the kettle —just 
244 inches below it. The heat has no chance 
to escape into the kitchen. It is focused 
right on the cooking. 


The result is that you get quicker meals; 
you get them in a cooler kitchen and with 
noticeable economy of fuel. 


The famous Florence Oven enables you 
to do delicious baking. The “baker’s arch” 
prevents heat pockets and you will find that 
food never burns on the bottom. 


To make your modern Florence kitchen 
complete you should have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater. It requires no atten- 
tion on your part, as it operates under 
thermostatic control with a pilot light. 
You have the joy of constant hot water 
at an almost nominal cost for oil. Your 
plumber can easily install a Florence Water 
Heater. 


All Florence products are staunchly built 
and beautifully finished. If your dealer 
should lack exactly the model you want, 
please notify our nearest office. Florence 
Stove Company, Boston. Division Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Columbus and Kansas City. Sold in Great 
Britain by E. W. French, London, 


FLORENCE om rane 

















Automatic Storage Water Heater 
This new model is a self-contained 
unit, including the storage tank. 
There are other models of 
Florence Water Heaters, 
both automatic and other- 
wise, for you to choose from. 
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Her 
Pretty 
‘Teeth 


a socal asset 


z 
wilelnt wg Dice Re Fane Bene 


Read how Miss Marjorie 
Sidney has kept her teeth 
sound and lovely for 14 
years... simply with the 
daily use of this one cleans- 


ing dental cream 


O wonder men pay 
tribute to a smile 
like this. Brilliant 

... flashing. . . glori- 
fied by lovely teeth 
since childhood days. 

For 14 years Miss 
Marjorie Sidney has 
used but one dental 
cream ... and today 
her teeth are more beautiful than ever. 

They flash a clear message to you and 
everyone else anxious to keep teeth healthy 
and attractive for years to come. 

She gives much of the credit to Colgate’s. 
**A daily cleansing with this famous dental 
cream... anda trip.to the dentist every 
six months’’—that’s her secret. 





Miss Sidney when 
she started using 
Colgate’s 


Not an unusual record 


In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands and 
thousands of men and women who began 
using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty 
years ago, and whose teeth today are ex- 
ceptionally sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful enough 
to write to us—sincere, unsolicited reports 
because they are proud of the soundness 
and attractiveness of their teeth. 


CLEA 


88a Iala Lala latalatSaLalalalealalafatafealalealala! 








I. A smile that men admire! That's the kind J 


Miss Sidney has, and it wins loyal friends. 


There is nothing mysterious about these 
enviable results. The men and women 
fortunate enough to secure these results 
did nothing that you cannot easily do 
yourself. 

They visited their dentists for periodic 
inspections. And they used Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who have 
already kept their teeth sound for years. 
Simply adopt for your own use the denti- 
frice most popular among people with well 
preserved teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be . . . ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. 

Or, if you prefer, let us send you a 
sample to try. 


Years ago we set out to make the best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. They told us that the one thing 


a dentifrice should do is to clean teeth. We then produced Ribbon 


Dental Cream—designing it to do that one thing superla- 
tively well. It is not medicated, because all experiments 
in the meantime have sustained the original principle 
that cleansing is the only thing a dentifrice can properly do. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 210 F, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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WHAT PVE HEARD ON THE RADIO 


[Continued from page 38 | 


audiences by impressive presentations 
of celebrities of the musical and the- 
atrical worlds, are primarily concerned 
with entertaining their listeners—with 
giving brightly momentary diversion. 
Of those programs, and of many of the 
routine interludes presented by the 
broadcasters, “trash” and “drivel” are 
aptly descriptive more often than not. 
Some of the radio manufacturers, real- 
izing that it is to their advantage to 
keep radio popular regardless of 
whether they successfully advertise 
their particular receiving sets or acces- 
sories, are sponsoring serious presenta- 
tions. It is to those few weekly fea- 
tures, and more 

especially to the 


been played by any other orchestra 
since. 

Other radio listeners may wish to 
alter or add to that list; it does not 
pretend to be complete, but it is merely 
a representative selection from the 
broadcasts that have moved me to 
more than passing thought or super- 
ficial feeling. 

There are of course the specialized 
and educational programs containing 
information on housekeeping, market- 
ing, cookery, on farming and agricul- 
tural development, on health, on chil- 
dren’s care and entertainment—on a 
thousand other phases of living. 

A survey of last 
year’s daily broad- 





utterly non-com- 
mercial or “ser- 
vice’ programs 
which correspond 
to the stories and 
feature articles in that 
newspapers and 
magazines, that 
one must look for 
a justification of 
the “human better- 
ment and mental 
stimulation” 
prophecies of 1922. 
If the Messrs. 
Zimbalist an d 
Ghandi will grant 
me leave, I shall 
enumerate a few 
of the broadcast 
events that have 
kept me enthusias- 
tic through the 
years about this | tion. 
business of broad- 
casting despite the 
many hours of ut- 
ter banality and 
insipid nonsense it 
has brought to me. 


point 


gland, or 


send for 
leaflet. 





A VACATION HELP 


F you want to spend 
precious two- 
weeks of vacation time in 
a pine-scented mountain 
resort, or a breezy little 
on Long 
Sound, or at a salty fish- 
ing village of New En- 
in romantic 
Mexico or beautiful Can- 
ada or any other place 
hereabouts, hurry up and 
our vacation 


It’s a leaflet of where, 
when and how to spend a 
vacation on the American 
continent. In it are listed 
railroads and hotels, with 
rates and other important 
and necessary 


Send a two-cent stamp 
with your request to 


THE SERVICE EpIToR 
McCALL’s MAGAZINE 
236 W. 37th Street, New York City 


cast programs is 
astounding in the 
variety of subjects 
covered. One day’s 
program as print- 
ed in a newspaper 
included piano 
music by an artist 

of international 
—— fame; book re- 
views offered by a 
literary club; 
stock market re- 
ports; a soprano; 
a rehearsal of po- 
lice alarms (this 
in New York City 
where machine 
guns have threat- 
ened invasion and 
the populace loves 
its blue coated 
protectors, alarms 
or no alarms); an 
air college with a 
discussion by an 
educational au- 
thority on _ the 
“Changing Aim of 
Education,” fol- 


informa- 





The RCA Hours, 
wherein Walter 
Damrosch c 0 n- 
ducted the New York Symphony or- 
chestra and gave brilliantly personal 
program notes between numbers; the 
Eveready Hours, in which vaudeville 
stars, Shakesperian actors, Arctic ex- 
plorers, and jazz composers have been 
presented intelligently; the addresses 
made by the President before Congress, 
before the Board of Budget, before the 
Pan-American Conference; Mr. David 
Lawrence’s weekly discussions of the 
phases and problems of national gov- 
ernment; the “Voters’ Service” half- 
hours, wherein were presented leading 
political figures and able political ob- 
servers; the spine-tingling huzzas and 
fervent speeches incident to the Lind- 
bergh receptions; “Pussyfoot” John- 
son, press-agenting himself and the 
Prohibition amendment; the glorious 
concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic orchestra under the several 
batons of Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
Willem Mengelberg, Arturo Toscanini, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bernardino Mol- 
inari, Frederick Stock, and Fritz Rein- 
er; the Boston Symphony conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky and Maurice Rav- 
el; Frederic William Wile’s summaries 
of the political situation in Washing- 
ton; piano recitals by Hofmann, Go- 
dowski, and Bauer; Wanda Landow- 
ski bringing the unique beauties of the 
harpsichord back to new life and 
charm; the description of the rescue 
work on the submarine S-4 as told by 
William Wickwire, Navy diver, a week 
after the disaster; and—once—Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra playing Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” as it was 
played in that memorable concert at 
Aeolian Hall in 1924, and as it has not 





lowed by another 
subject in the air 
college course, on 
“Established Justice,” the meaning of 
the phrase as used in the “Preamble of 
the Constitution.” We come up for air 
after that bombardment to hear more 
piano numbers by a woman recitalist; 
followed by a program from the Bow- 
ery Mission (New York); a program 
of singers; then a trumpeter; a De- 
partment of Health talk; a violinist; 
contralto; tenor; the weather and tides 
report; a résumé of the Board of Esti- 
mate meeting. 

At the same time from another sta- 
tion health exercises were broadcast by 
an exercise expert; morning devotions 
came through the air; a trio of musi- 
cians offered twenty minutes of instru- 
mental music; a program of household 
marketing and cookery information; 
the luncheon musical program from a 
famous hotel; a talk on music for 
mothers; brief interviews with Holly- 
wood stars; hymn singing; dance mu- 
sic; talks on citizenship; a talk by a 
stage star; stories for children; a fash- 
ion talk; an organ matinee; a talk by 
a numerologist; a lesson in French— 
a hundred other miscellanies directed 
at the complicated modern lives of the 
thousands who listen at the other end 
of the receiving set. 

Perhaps the best summary of radio’s 
present place in our civilization is con- 
tained in the remark recently made to 
me by the editor of a nationally read 
magazine: 

“There’s an awful lot I don’t have 
time to listen to, and there’s a lot that 
I don’t want to listen to,” he said, “‘but 
every now and then I hear something 
that makes me realize that I can’t af- 
ford to be without a radio these days.” 
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Keeping Faith with CAmerican Women 

ies modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 

series of informative advertisements belong toa great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 


F™ THINGS in the management of a home 
are more important than the absolute 
cleanliness of the table linens, the sheets, the 
towels, the clothing, and especially the under- 
things your children wear » Laundry- 
washed clothes are cleaner... . in fact, 
the U. S. Government is authority for 
the statement that it is by following modern 
laundry methods one is sure clothing is actu- 
ally clean » There is nothing mysterious 
about the success of the modern laundry in 
washing clothes cleaner % Gentle baths in 
warm suds of pure soap and filtered rainsoft 
water of scientifically determined tempera- 
ture, followed by many rinses remove every 
particle of dirt % Visit a modern laundry % 
Then you will see for yourself why millions 
of home managers depend on the sterilizing 
process of the modern laundry for gratifying 
relief from irksome, washday toil. . . . . & 


Ye LAUNDRY 
does tt b ost 


Asove—The_protec- 
ting hand of science es- 
tablishes every laundry 
washing formula with 
prescription-likeexact- 
ness. Lert—Preparing 
the purifying, steriliz- 
ing bath as prescribed 
by Science. 
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dundry- washed clothes are cleaner 





family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


{ Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- } 


work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are buta you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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in gasoline cook stoves 


HEREVER you live the Nesco Gasoline Cook Stove 
brings to your kitchen, and for your convenience, the 
advantages and pleasures of city gas stoves—without gas mains. 


Simplicity of operation is the foundation of its country-wide 
success, for it lights with a match and in aspace of time meas’ 
ured in seconds you have an intensely hot gas cooking flame. 


There is yet another and, to all women, vitally important 
feature of the new Nesco Gasoline Cook Stove — an In- 
dependent Burner Control which permits burners to be 
used at will without affecting the 
degree of heat or height of flame 
of any burner in use. 


If you would know the advantages 
and beauty and unequalled simpli- 
city of operation of this gasoline 
cook stove, ask your dealer for a 
practical demonstration. It will 
be very much worth your while. 


Mail the coupon for our 
new descriptive booklet. 





NESCO KEROSENE 
COOK STOVE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 
Executive Offices: 
425 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, St. Louis, New 
York, Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., New 
Orleans, Philadelphia . . . Licensed Canadian Nesco 
Kerosene Stove Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and 
Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 


This is the time-tested and kitchen- 
tested kerosene stove that has served 
America’s homes and America’s fam- 
ilies for many years. More than a 
million Nesco burners are now in use. 
The Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove cooks 
with a hot blue gas flame directly in 
contact with the cooking utensil. 
There is no soot, smoke or odor. 


NESCO 


Kerosene COOK STOVES Gasoline 













NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., INC. 
425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please ‘send me the booklets I have checked: 


C Nesco Recipes 0 Nesco Gasoline Cook Stoves 
LJ Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 








(Dept. 11-6) 
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CHILLED DESSERTS AS THE 
FRENCH MAKE THEM 


| Continued from page 48 | 


Coupe Americaine 


After Paul had taught us to make 
chocolate ice cream we gave him the 
recipe for peppermint candy ice cream, 
and he made a coupe—dark chocolate 
cream on one side of the glass, the 
pink peppermint cream on the other, 
the top smoothed even with the edge 
of. the glass, and around the edge a 
border of candied rose petals, just a 
shade deeper in color than the pink 
of the peppermint cream. 

The peppermint candy ice cream is 
made as follows: 


stick candy, brok- 
144 teaspoon salt en into small bits 
2 cups milk 3 egg yolks 

1% cups peppermint 3 cups cream 


2 tablespoons flour 


Mix together the flour and salt, and 
one-third cup of cold milk, stirring so 
that there may be no lumps. Scald the 


- remainder of the milk; add the candy, 


and continue heating until it is com- 
pletely melted. Add this slowly to the 
beaten egg yolks. Add slowly to the 
flour mixture, stirring constantly to 
avoid lumping. Cook together in the 
double boiler, over hot water, untii 
a custard is formed. Cool. Add the 
cream and freeze, using a mixture of 
eight parts of ice to one of salt. 


Coupe Ninon 


Place lemon ice and strawberry ice 
side by side in the glass. Fill the cavity 
between the two ices with a mixture 
of sweetened fresh fruits—strawber- 


» ries, small bits of oranges and pine- 


apple. Around the edge of the glass 
place a border of red raspberries. 


Coupe Jeanne 


Pare fresh peaches, cut them into 
thin slices, sprinkle them with sugar 
and allow them to chill for an hour. 
Place a tablespoonful of this mixture 
in the bottom of each cup. Fill the 
cup with pineapple ice; level off the 
top. Around the edge make a border 
of red raspberries, and in: the center 
place two or three tiny slices of peach, 
to give the yellow color. 


Peach Melba 


Pare a ripe peach and cut in halves. 
Cook in a thin sirup (made of one 
cup of sugar and one cup of water) 
until’ the peach is tender. Remove from 
sirup, drain and chill. Make a puree 
of fresh raspberries, by mashing ripe 
berries and adding sugar to taste. 
Chill. In the dessert cup place rich 
vanilla ice cream. On it lay the half 
peach, cavity downward. Over this 
pour a generous amount of the rasp- 
berry puree. 


Peach Snowball 


This dessert is our home variation 
of the Peach Melba. Pare ripe peaches 
and cook whole in a thin sirup (one 
cup sugar to one cup water). When 
tender, drain, carefully remove the 
stones, leaving the peaches unbroken 
on one side, and fill the cavities with 
fresh raspberries mashed with sugar. 
Chill thoroughly. Then place the 
peaches in the dessert dish, pour a 
puree of fresh raspberries over them 
and sprinkle thickly with grated coco- 
nut. 





WE HAVE NO GARDEN 
[Continued from page 55 | 


stirring constantly. Boil hard for 3 
minutes. Remove from fire and add 
pectin. Skim and pour into glasses. 
Cover at once with hot melted paraffin. 


Spiced Currants 


Wash and stem about three pounds 
of currants. Put in the preserving ket- 
tle and ‘add.two and_ one-quarter 
pounds of brown sugar and one cup of 
vinegar. In a bit of muslin tie a few 
pieces of stick cinnamon and a dozen 
whole cloves. Add to currant mixture 
and cook very slowly for about an 
hour. Turn into glass jars or stone 
jam-pots. This makes a good relish 
to serve with meat. 


Horseradish Relish 


% cup vinegar 1% cup water 
3% cups sugar % cup liquid pectin 
4 to 6 tabiespoons grated horseradish 
Mix vinegar, sugar, water and horse- 
radish. If bottled horseradish is used 
press out as much liquid as possible, 
before measuring. Bring to boiling 
point and add pectin. Bring to boil 
again and boil % minute longer. Re- 
move from fire, skim and pour into 
glasses. Cover at once with hot par- 
affin. If desired this relish may be col- 
ored with vegetable coloring, green 
preferably, when the sugar, water and 
vinegar are first mixed together. This 
is especially appetizing to serve with 
cold ham and tongue. 


To Can Chicken 


Those of you who raise your own 
chickens or who can buy them when 
low in price may like to follow this 


suggestion. Use only fresh killed fowl 
and be sure to clean thoroughly outside 
before making any incision. Pure soap, 
warm water and a brush is about the 
best method, or to rub the skin with 
salt or cornmeal is also good. If soap 
and water are used, rinse well in water. 
When thoroughly clean on the out- 
side, draw, wash and disjoint. Wash 
pieces in cold water and dry with clean 
cheesecloth or soft towel. Pack into 
clean jars keeping pieces as large as 
possible. Legs and second joints, the 
breast (cut in two sections), the back 
and sometimes wings should fit into a 
quart jar, if the chicken is a small one. 
The giblets, neck and wing tips may be 
put into a smaller jar to use for soups, 
gravies and to flavor casserole dishes. 
When the jar is packed add two tea- 
spoons salt, adjust rubber and top, and 
process in steam pressure cooker for 
one hour at 15 pounds pressure. At 
end of hour, open pet cock and allow 
pressure to drop to zero. Remove jars, 
seal tightly, invert and cool. 


One more preserving hint—If you 
have ever canned berries and cherries 
you know how difficult it is to get a 
solid pack. The fruit has a habit of 
rising to the top of the jar and instead 
of a quart of fruit you have only a pint 
or less, and the rest of the jar is filled 
with liquid. To prevent this, place large 
firm berries in a shallow pan—a single 
layer of them—and cover with a sugar 
sirup made from 3 parts sugar to 2 
parts water. Simmer gently 5 minutes, 
then allow fruit to stand in sirup over 
night, or at least 6 to 8 hours, before 
packing into jars for final cooking. 
(See government bulletin). 
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Water Cress Sandwiches 


1 cup crisp water cress, 2 tablespoons 
Premier Salad Dressing, seasoning, thin 
slices buttered whole-wheat bread. 


Use only the leaves of the water cress. 
Chop them coarsely; blend with Premier 
Salad Dressing and season. Spread be- 
tween thin slices of white or graham 
bread. This, also, makes an effective 
rolled sandwich with sprigs of the cress 
tucked in the end for garnishing. 


From page 39, “Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.’ 





Salmon Sandwiches 


1 can Premier Salmon, 1 small cucumber, 
chopped, 1 dill pickle, chopped, 14 cup 
Premier Salad Dressing, bread sliced. 


Remove all bones, oil and skin from 
the salmon. Break it up with a fork, add 
cucumber and pickle and moisten with 
Premier Salad Dressing. Spread between 
thin slices of white or graham bread. 
Garnish with sliced stuffed olives. 


From page 39, “‘Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 


Molded Spinach 


2 pounds spinach or 1 can Premier 
Spinach, 1 hard-cooked egg, 23 cup 
Premier Salad Dressing, seasoning. 


Cook the spinach until tender. Chop, 
drain very thoroughly, season and press 
into mold. Place mold in hot water to 
re-heat. Unmold, garnish with hard 
cooked egg—diced or sliced. Serve with 
Premier Salad Dressing. 


’ 


From page 27, “Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.’ 





Frozen Cheese 


ly pound cream cheese, 1 cup whipped 
cream, 2 minced Premier Canned Pi- 
mientos, 14 cup chopped nuts, 4% tea- 
spoon salt, 144 teaspoon paprika, lettuce 
or water cress, Premier Salad Dressing. 


Break up the cheese with a fork and 
work into it the other ingredients. Turn 
into a mold, seal edges and bury in ice 
and salt for four hours. Unmold, slice 
and serve garnished with water cress. 
Cover with Premier Salad Dressing. 


From page 35, “Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 








Egg Canapés 


16 cup Premier Olives, 2 hard-cooked 
Premier Stuffed Olives, Premier Salad Dre 


rounds buttered toast. 


Pile chopped olives on toast. Border 


chopped egg white, egg yolk and sliced olives. 


Pour Premier Salad Dressing over center. 


From page 40, “Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 
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Stuffed Carrots 


6 large boiled carrots, 2 onions, 2 tablespoons 
Premier Salad Dressing, salt, paprika, gravy. ” 


Hollow out carrot centers and mince 


onion, Premier Salad Dressing and seasoning. 


Replace in the carrots and bake for ha 
hour in brown sauce. Serve hot. 


From page 43, “‘Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 
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PRESSING and PREMIER CHILI = 
japrepnr tions of twa Dressing to 
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Hume OR RUSSIAN DRESSING 


Francis H Leccerra (0° 


Club Plate, Premier 


2 slices chicken breast, 2 slices liver sausage, 1 
slice Swiss cheese, 1 slice boiled ham, Premier 
Salad Dressing, 1 tomato, parsley. 


eggs, 
ssing, 


with Put 14 cup of Premier Salad Dressing in cen- 
ter of platter. Surround with chopped parsley. 
Arrange meats. Garnish with quartered tomato. 





This dish may be varied with the seasons, 
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Stuffed Celery 


12 Premier Stuffed Olives, 2 teaspoons onion 
; juice, 14 cup grated cheese, Premier Salad 
with Dressing, celery stalks, salt, paprika. 


Add minced olives, onion juice, Premier 
Salad Dressing and seasoning to cheese. Work 
to smooth paste. Fill celery stalks and chill. 

From page 27, “‘Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 
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Date and Nut Sandwiches 


1 cup English walnuts, 1 cup Premier 
Dates, 3 tablespoons Premier Salad 
Dressing, slices of white and brown bread. 


Pass nuts and dates (stoned) together 
through food chopper. Moisten with 
Premier Salad Dressing. Spread on but- 
tered white bread. Cover with slice but- 
tered dark bread. Garnish light sides of 
sandwiches with pieces of date or nuts. 
These dainty sandwiches are especially 
delicious with afternoon tea. 


From page 40. ‘Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes.” 














Ri: golden, good—Premier 
Salad Dressing has a tang 
which only the expert blending 
of spices can give. With it you 
can vary your menu hundreds of 
ways; make those necessary, 
vitamin-rich vegetables more 
palatable to children; make sal- 
ads and sandwiches full-flavored 
and satisfying. 

Over fifteen thousand women 
sent us their choicest recipes 
calling for this spicy mayon- 
naise. From them we selected 
98 of the most delightful dishes 
for our new book, “An Aladdin’s 
Lamp at Mealtimes.” This 
booklet, also, suggests uses for 
many other Premier Pure Foods, 
such as: 


Premier Coffee 
Premier Pineapple 
Premier Pears 
Premier Macaroni 
Premier Tongue 
Premier Chili Sauce 
Premier Olives 
Premier Spices and 
Premier Asparagus 


If you will fill in and mail the 
coupon below, we will send you, 
without charge, “An Aladdin’s 
Lamp at Mealtimes.” 





Francis H. Leccetr & Co. 
27th St. & Hudson River 
New York City 


Please send free “Aladdin’s Lamp at 
Mealtimes”—your new recipe book. 














The Essex Super-Six 
Four-Door Sedan z 


The Hudson Super-Six = 


Custom Victoria 
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The Qualities Men Admire 
Made Beautiful for Women 


Men have pre-empted as altogether 
masculine the great qualities by 
which the Super-Sixes always led 
the values of the day; irrespective 
of the fact that dealers have always 
reported most Hudson and Essex 
purchases were made or influenced 
by women. 


Their long, constantly improved 
leadership of chassis values, riding 
qualities, performance and opera- 
tion smoothness is this year 
rounded out with the most beauti- 


ful, colorful and varied line of body designs we have ever 
presented—and to the greatest applause in our history. 


The resources which achieved and led in mechanical 





superiority have been brilliantly 
employed to create and lead a 
new mode of beauty, comfort and 
luxurious appointment. 


Here is quality you can see in 
every detail of the finest cars 
Hudson and Essex ever built. 
Here is quality you can feel in the 
upholstery, in the wheel you handle 
and every fixture you touch. 


Back of these cars stands one of 
the oldest and strongest auto- 
mobile manufacturers, whose 19 


years of constant growth reflects its alert leadership; and 
a dealer organization whose pride it is to make Hudson- 
Essex service as outstanding as the cars themselves. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ Detroit, Michigan 
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storm and stress incident to the human 
machine or the institution of the past. 


T= movement for woman jurors 
was not born of any desire to help 
the administration of justice, but it 
came as a result of the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment together with 
the enthusiasm and emotion created by 
a spectacular and successful campaign. 

It may be that women will leave a 
game of bridge which violates the gam- 
ing laws to sit on a jury and convict 
some man for having liquor in his pos- 
session, but this is not due to regard for 
law, but because they believe in bridge 
and do not believe in drink. 

Many states have now passed laws 
providing for women jurors. In view 
of the fact that women have the ballot 
and politicians are anxious for votes, 
it is fair to presume that every state 
and Congress likewise will pass such 
laws when a sufficient number of wo- 
men make the demand. 

The question, however, will still re- 
main: “Is it a wise policy?” Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s thoughful article is wor- 
thy of consideration; still, does it 
throw much light upon the real ques- 
tion? 

It is true, as Mrs. Willebrandt says, 
that there are many men who shirk 
jury service, and many incompetents 
fill the panels in the courts, but what 
has this to do with the wisdom of put- 
ting women on the jury? How is one 
without knowledge of facts to know 
whether the jury decided rightly or 
wrongly? In court trials every lawyer 
knows that decisions are often deter- 
mined by public opinion. This is par- 
ticularly true in criminal cases, where 
feeling and passion run high. At the 
very best the jury system is imper- 
fect, like all human institutions; but 
after all has been said and done it is 
worth all the struggle and blood that 
it has cost. 

Perhaps it is true that women are 
more willing to serve on juries than 
men, but if anything, this means that 
they are less qualified for the duty. It 
must be remembered that with them 
it is a new thing. While it is a new 
emotion they may be anxious to leave 
their social activities, their bridge 
games, and their homes, to enjoy the 
thrill and show how much more patri- 
otic they are than men; still, how long 
will this emotion last? Let us hope that 
it will be for only a short time. The wo- 
man who is in business will soon be no 
more anxious to lose time and money 
than the man. The woman planning a 
vacation or an outing will not let any 
mistaken notion of duty interfere, af- 
ter the emotion has worn off, any more 
than will her brother. If as a rule they 
will continue to wish to serve, it will be 
because they need the money, just as 
some men now wish to serve. 

It is rather illogical to claim that 
women are equally fitted to perform 
all tasks that men have done, and still 
must do, and that they are also better 
qualified for the task of jury service, 
than men. It is idle to pass upon the 
question from any experience that has 
already come from their service. The 
experiment is entirely too new, and no 
reliable data has been, or probably can 
be, gathered upon the subject. If it can 
be shown that women are naturally 
better qualified than men for jury ser- 
vice, there could be no sound reason 
against excluding men from such ser- 
vice, for after all, serving on a jury can 
scarcely be regarded as a right and the 
state Legislatures and Congress may 
make any qualifications they see fit. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Willebrandt 
that emotion is not without real value 





WOMEN AND JUSTICE 


[Continued from page 15] 


in juries the same as everywhere in 
life. The man or woman without emo- 
tion is dead, and of no value in any 
function of life. But I doubt if women 
are more emotional than men. Emotion 
is born of imagination, or at least goes 
with it, and the artists and novelists 
have been mainly men and probably 
always will be. 

Accompanying the idea of equal 
rights for men and women has always 
been a feeling that women should fol- 
low the same occupations and live the 
same life as men. Does either science 
or experience show that this is true? 
Since nature provided for the trans- 
mission of life by the union of the male 
and female, there has always been a 
marked distinction in sex. This varia- 
tion is perhaps the strongest and most 
important distinction in the manifesta- 
tion that we call life. It is the cause of 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction, 
and likewise of the deepest sorrows and 
tragedies. This variation of sex is not 
confined to the body alone, but also 
runs through the mind which most 
likely is a result of physical activity. 

The distinction of sex in the world 
of human beings is not one of superi- 
ority and inferiority, but one of differ- 
ent adaptations to all sorts of human 
activity; if there is any difference in 
the importance of the two sexes, it 
must be in favor of the female as she 
has much more to do with the preser- 
vation of life than the male. 

Even the most pronounced feminists 
would doubtless admit that there are 
many things for which men are nat- 
urally better qualified than women; 
they would doubtless also contend, 
with full justification, that there are 
many activities for which nature has 
better qualified the female. For in- 
stance, there are few women who be- 
lieve that their sex would make as <ffi- 
cient soldiers, sailors, or ditch-diggers, 
as men. Few women would argue that 
they could compete with men as car- 
penters, hod-carriers, brick-layers, or in 
any of the mechanical activities of life. 
Manual labor to any considerable ex- 
tent has, for long years at least, been 
the work of men. And in all questions, 
long experience in human adjustments 
is an important factor in determining 
natural adaptations. It is idle to say 
that primitive women have been 
drudges, have carried tents, and have 
plowed the fields. The whole course 
of what we are pleased to call civiliza- 
tion has been towards releasing wo- 
men from this form of drudgery at 
least. Few men or women would con- 
tend that the primitive adaptations of 
men and women were as satisfying as 
the later ones which go with any sort 
of civilization. 

Passing from all these activities into 
the world of commerce, men have oc- 
cupied the whole field. True, examples 
may be found of women who have 
taken important places in business and 
commercial life, but this rather proves 
that no one is entirely male or female, 
and that, in the manifold differences 
that determine sex, there are many in- 
dividuals where the preponderance of 
the one sex or the other is not great. 

In the professions women have made 
a poor showing as compared with men. 
The field of medicine has long been 
open to women and they seem to be 
naturally adapted to soothe and minis- 
ter to the ill; still, there are very few 
women who have ever won distinction 
in the medical world. Women have en- 
tered the field of law later than medi- 
cine. Still, there are many women law- 
yers. It is very rarely that one has 
become distinguished at the bar. In 

[Continued on page 66] 
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Too big for the nursery 
—not big enough for school 


They still need this care 
of baby days 


You don’t mean to let them be 
**betwixt and between’’—these litcle 

re-school children. Yet—the anx- 
ious supervision of nursery days is 

pestle urgent routine of school 
a not yet begun. Little run-abouts 
often have a tendency to slip through 
the years from three to six. 


They're not babies any more. How 
stoutly they’d deny it! But there's 
one need of their babyhood that’s 
just as important as ever—the break- 
fast they start their busy little days 
with. 


Leading specialists in child health 
say that a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
is all-important for these children’s 


welfare. That upon this regular 
habit may depend their success in the 
lessons and the games of future school 
days. And for 31 years authorities 
have advised mothers to use one par- 
ticular hot, cooked cereal for this pur- 
pose. Cream of Wheat. They consider 
it ideal for the following reasons: 


1. It abounds in the energy-giving 
substances so necessary to prepare 
little minds and bodies or the 
coming years. 


2. Cream of Wheat is in simple, gran- 
ular form, easily handled by diges- 
tions not yet as grown-up as their 
owners feel. 


To give your children every chance, 
let there be no break in the ot, cooked 
cereal habit. Start using Cream of 
Wheat again today. All grocers have 
it. Send coupon below for free sample. 


F R EE New, enlarged edition of “‘The Important Business of Feeding Children’’—a 
booklet of information on correct diet for children from infancy through high 


school. And, to make the older children want to eat a hot, cooked cereal breakf 
ing plan. All material free—colored 


stars, 
Wheat. Just mail cou 
of Wheat Company, 


ast,a prereset ge A 
posters, 

ges, and a sample box of Cream of 
on to Dept. G-18, Cream 
inneapolis, Minn. 
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DEMEYER 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Aone (ouch saith ou 


Through every one ot her Preparations 


and ‘LT reatments 


~ 


= 


j Uy henever you use one of Elizabeth Arden’s Preparations for the 


care of the shin you are secure in the knowledge that the Prepa- 


ration was personally planned by Miss Arden and first used by her. 


Every time yousmooth on Cleansing Cream, 
pat with Ardena Skin Tonic, and brace your 
muscles with Special Astringent and Muscle 
Oil according to the Elizabeth Arden method, 
you are following the steps of the treatment 
skilfully developed by Miss Arden’s inspired 


fingers to satisfy her own exacting requirements. 


When you follow the clever new 
Manipulative Exercises in the care of your 
skin at home you know that each carefully 
planned move and rhythmic count came into 
being under the witchery of Miss Arden’s 


own touch. I’very cream and lotion, 


every treatment is the result of Elizabeth 
Arden’s personal enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
that today is as real and eager in the service 
of loveliness as ever, demanding and securing 


perfection for you. 


In Miss Arden’s Salons her wise counsel 
and her sensitive fingers have brought charm to 


But her skill 


and service are not limited to Salon clients. 


thousands of happy women, 


You, too, wherever you live, are in constant 
personal touch with Elizabeth Arden when- 
ever you use her Preparations according to 
her famous proven method. 


GSlizabeth Arden advises you to use these reparations 


for the regular 


FOR CLEANSING 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM. Melts into the 
pores, rids them of dust and impurities, leaves skin 
soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


FOR TONING 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC. Tones, firms 
and whitens the skin. Use with and after Cleansing 
Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


FOR QUICK AFTERNOON 
TREATMENT 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM. Fills out 
fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth and 
firm. Excellent for an afternoon ween =o 

2, $3.50. 


care of the shin 


FOR NOURISHING 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM. A delicate cream for 
sensitive skins. Recommended for a full face, as it 
smooths.and softens the skin without fattening. 
$1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD. Keeps the 
skin full and firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines and 
hollows. Indispensable for a thin face. 
$1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


FOR TIGHTENING 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT. For flaccid 
cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, 
tightens the skin. 5, $4. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL. A penetrating oil rich 
in the elements which restore cunhen tissues or flabby 
muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal citi E. e, Afri 
Australasia, the Tar East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Posse Rove aa al Eurobe, Afvica, 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl. o@ 
DETROIT: 318 Book Bldg. ° 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta ° 





BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 0 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 


° ° ° 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries ¥ 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th St. 
© LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
TLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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science, their achievements are hardly 
worthy of notice, and yet this study has 
always been open alike to men and 
women. In literature and art, they have 
more to show! But in considering the 
very few outstanding results of their 
efforts, compared with men, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that this is not 
their most natural field. 

It must likewise be remembered that 
practically all of the property of the 
world has been produced and owned 
by men. In the instances where women 
are wealthy it can almost always be 
explained by the relationship of the 
husband, father or some other male 
member of the family. All of this does 
not mean the inferiority of women. 
Nature fixed her first adaptability as 
the bearer of life, and from that fol- 
lows the caring for the young. This 
care and training of the young cannot 
be delegated to some one else. If given 
over to some other woman, who can 
do it equally weil, it would still mean 
the same. It would be difficult to find 
any normal mother who would con- 
sent to giving over the care of her 
children to some one else. 

Has this any bearing upon the ques- 
tion of woman jurors? Court trials 
largely have to do with property and 
its appurtenances. They have to do 
with torts growing out of property 
rights; they have to do with crime in 
its many manifestations and infinite 
causes. In short, court cases concern 
life as it is manifested almost entirely 
through the activities oft men. To say 
that women are as well equipped as 
men for jury duty is to ignore biology 
and all human experience. To say that 
women will ever be as well equipped is 
to say that the condition of life for 
women will continue to grow harder 
until they will give up the idea of 
home and the preservation of the race. 
This is unthinkable, for, assuming that 
a certain percentage of women will give 
this up, life will be preserved by those 
who will not. It will be preserved by 
the women who have the urge for the 
production and preservation of life, no 
matter under what form this urge may 
manifest itself. 

Women’s first concern, not only of 
nature’s choosing but of their own, has 
been the home. Few indeed, are the 
number of women who do not give up 
an independent calling for a home. 
That they should do this seems to be 
necessary for the preservation of the 
species. It is obvious that, in many 
activities of life women cannot com- 
pete with men and should not be 
obliged to complete. It is true that 
many girls find occupation in business 
fields, but it is mainly as clerks, steno- 
graphers and the like, and this comes 
largely from circumstances, and is al- 
most always abandoned on anything 
like a strong urge and opportunity for 
a home. If the race is to survive, a large 
part of the time of the great majority 
of women in their most active years 
makes it impossible for them success- 
fully to compete with men. Life is 
none too easy at the best, and a small 
handicap puts one out of the running. 

The demand for women on juries is 
born entirely from their insistence on 
equal rights. This has practically no 
more relation to jury service than 
army service. The juror’s work really 
calls for a wide experience in life; it 
calls for full and frank and temperate 
discussion of all sorts of subjects. Not 
infrequently it calls for the discussion 
of questions that men: and women do 
not debate except in most intimate 
relationships. These questions are 
practically impossible of discussion be- 
tween men and women who are prac- 





tically strangers to each other. 

Whether all subjects be temperately 
debated between men and women in 
the drawing-room, or elsewhere, may 
be an open question. Some subjects are 
not discussed, and probably cannot be, 
except through long years of modify- 
ing and changing well-settled conven- 
tions. It is probable that this new re- 
lation would take from social life much 
of the charm and variety that is now 
an important part of that life. In ef- 
fect, it would mean, if carried to the 
limit, a whole readjustment of society 
and social life. In turn, it would doubt- 
less tend to the destruction of life. 
Obviously if any such new relation is 
desirable it cannot and should not be 
brought about except by slow and nat- 
ural development; it cannot and should 
not be brought about by a statute. It 
seems obvious that any attempt to 
change habits and customs over night 
and by force of law should result in 
violent sex antagonism and grave dan- 
ger of defeating the purposes of the 
administration of the law rather than 
of aiding it. 

The vital points are practically ad- 
mitted by those who urge this and 
many other changes. No advocate of 
women jurors would contend that in 
long trials men and women should be 
confined together in the same quarters. 
In every case where it is tried mea- 
sures are taken for separate quarters 
for men and women jurors. This in- 
volves the recognition of the need of 
maintaining a large part of the old 
social conventions while insisting upon 
a modification which, if carried to its 
logical end, would destroy them. 

It is doubtless true that many con- 
ventions are not founded upon scien- 
tific reasons, but still their existence 
must be recognized in any vital change 
in social life. To say that such impor- 
tant changes should be made by sta- 
tutes that are passed simply because of 
a theoretical view of equal rights can- 
not appeal to those who understand the 
factor of time that must necessarily be 
considered in the evolution of society. 

Where then is the evidence either in 
logic or experience to prove that wo- 
men are more reasonable or less pre- 
judiced than man? The truth probably 
is that in most questions their bias is 
greater. Tolerance and reasonableness 
come mainly from contact with life 
and its experiences, and in this women 
have had much less than men. That 
this is now true few can doubt. That 
it will always be true depends upon 
their physical organization and the nat- 
ural inclinations that shape their lives. 
If, as I believe, they are the transmit- 
ters of the race, this function alone will 
tend to a strong bias against everything 
that in their view interferes with life. 

A large part of the pleasure and 
value in social life is dependent on 
women. Men have not the grace and 
charm and taste to preserve it. The 
whole evolution of life has been in 
that direction. Where is the evidence 
that it would be wise to change it if we 
could? Assuming the possibility of 
change, would women be happier? To 
- the question seems to answer it- 
self. 

The constant invention of new ma- 
chinery should make life simple and 
easy for all. There is no need for com- 
petition between the sexes for work. In 
whatever form it may come about, 
the life of women should be much 
easier and fuller. It seems to me that 
this is the way that nature has pointed 
out and that man in his bungling way 
has followed. This course will some 
time make life more abundant, not 
only for women, but for men as well. 


1928 
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~Smuiles You Can’t Forget 
are those revealing film-free teeth 


Now remove “‘off-color’’ film 
on teeth as urged by the fore- 
most dental opinion of the 
day. See how quickly teeth 


brighten and grow whiter 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


OVELY teeth, such as 
you see here, are not 
kept white and dazzling by 
ordinary brushing methods. 
They receive anew and 
special care that dental sci- 
ence advises for beauty and 
for health. 
This new way acts by 
removing film on teeth. 
And film, modern opinion 


“off-color” teeth and of the 


Run your tongue across 


coating. It forms on teeth 


n i i, it, by th 
and clings. In it, by the | 4,.)LOLA HARKNESS 
millions, breed the germs takes justifiabledelightin her 


» of acidity and decay. pair of Great Danes, and the 


ian established cause of 


. 2 world takes delight in Miss 
Film is the basis of tartar. Harkness’ infectious smile ... 
And tartar with germs is 4 smile kept gleaming and 
bright by daily use of 
Pepsodent. 


§ pyorrhea. 


Thus film is not merely a destroyer of beauty, 
but a menace to healthy teeth and to gums of rosy, 


} coral tint. 






To remove film scientifically use the special film- 
removing dentifrice so many modern dentists pre- 
scribe, called Pepsodent. Pepsodent is based on the 
most recent scientific findings of the day. It differs 
in action by curdling the film, then removing it. 


It acts to firm the gums. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of saliva. Teeth are whitened by it as by no 
other safe method known. 


Send for free tube to try. See how much whiter 
teeth will be ten days from now. Gums will be 
firmer—decay retarded. This is the way most 
dentists urge. 

Your dentist and Pepsodent in combination offer 
you the best the world knows in modern tooth and 
gum care. Here health is synonymous with beauty. 













(Above) CAPTAIN McPHERSON and ZONA WIDENER consider nautical 
Miss Widener’s smile reveals the dazzling teeth that mark the 
constant use of Pepsodent. 











(Aé Left) AT ASHEVILLE, N. C., and ready to 
tee off, is Miss Olga Borgfeldt of New York with Mr. 
Louis Kalvin of New York. Here are two smiles that 
Pepsodent keeps dazzling white for society’s affairs. 








Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 126, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











Name 

Address 

City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. ciepe + 10 &)-«r Reno. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road. . . . London, S.E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave.. Sydney, N.S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 2874 














PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Where theres a 


(Joconut (Jake theres 





A coconut cake is so festive q » 
—whether you serve it at a ‘ 
perty, or just a plain 
home dinner 


UESTS trooping in— 

hungry for “j 

bite” of something espe- 
cially delicious. 

What more tempting —more 
satisfying could you offer them 
than a luscious coconut layer cake! 

There is something so festive— 
so appealing about all dishes made 
with coconut. Every time we ques- 
tion housewives as to what desserts 
their families like best, we are 
astonished at the number—never 
less than 75 %—who place coconut 
dishes near the top of the list. 


And coconut is such a wonderful 
food too—wholesome, energy-giv- 
ing. Whole peoples depend upon it 
for meat, bread and drink. 

If you’ve gone stale on what to give 
the family for desserts—try serving 
coconut dishes more often, You'll be 


Baker’s SoOUTHERN- 
Sty.e, the new moist- 
packed kind in tins—as 
soft and delicious as if 
you had just dug it out 
of the shell yourself. Y et 
all you have to do is to 
open a convenient can. 





cAttractive Recipe Book—FREE 


a Party! 


delighted to see how they bring the 
party spirit into just plain homedinners. 

To have coconut dishes at their best, 
make them with Franklin Baker’s 
Coconut. From carefully selected 
groves in tropical lands, the fast ships 
of the Franklin Baker Company carry 
the ripe brown nuts to their great 
modern canning and packing plants. 
And here, just as fast as the nuts arrive, 
the delicate meat is shredded and 
packed by a special process that re- 
tains all the freshness and flavor of 
the freshly opened nut at its very 
highest point of perfection. 


Order Baker’s Coconut from your 
grocer today and make tonight’s din- 
ner “a party.” 


BakeErR’s PREMIUM 
SHRED, in triple-sealed, 
stay-fresh packages, is 
the familiar old-fash- 
toned kind, but it is 
hardly fair to call i 
“dry - shredded” —it is 
so rich and tender. 


‘* 


BAKER'S 
COC 


Ir your grocer hasn’t Southern-Style, 10c will bring you a half- 


size can to try. And an attractive recipe 


book too. Or the recipe 


book alone—free. Address Franklin Baker Company, Inc., Dept. 
McC.6-28, Hoboken, N. J. In Canada, write to Franklin Baker, 
Limited, 812 Metropolitan Building, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


FRANKLIN 


BAKER’S 


© 1928, P.Co., Inc. 


COCONUT 
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MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN 


[Continued from page 19] 


too good a time to wish to leave at 
once. She must see all her friends first, 
she must cuddle all her little sisters and 
brothers. Then a round of family din- 
ners and parties behind her, Mary with 
a rejuvenated wardrobe started on her 
journey not to Missouri, but to Illi- 
nois, for her sisters had been beseig- 
ing her with letters to come back to 
Springfield for a longer visit. And 
Mary, nothing loath, had begged to be 
allowed to do so. At first she met 
with a refusal from her parents, but 
Mary came of pioneer people who 
would have been swallowed up in the 
wilderness if they had not been domi- 
nant, wilful and determined. These 
traits, which she fully inherited, finally 
gained her point. There was no quarrel 
with her stepmother as certain bio- 
graphers state; but truth to tell, the 
stir and excitement of the young 
capital had fired Mary’s imagination. 

So, gaining the consent of her par- 

ents in 1839, she went to Springfield 
on a prolonged visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Ninian Edwards. There, soon after her 
arrival, Mary, under the wing of Mrs. 
Edwards, made her first appearance 
at a cotillion. 
' The scene was brilliant enough to 
have pleased Mary had she been only 
an onlooker. The girls in their flower- 
like frocks, the soft bursts of laughter, 
the many gleaming candles casting 
long, wavering lines of light across the 
polished floor, the cadenced strains of 
a waltz making dreamy accompani- 
ment to the gliding feet of the dancers. 
The beaux who remembered Mary 
flocked around her, importuning her 
for the first dance. 

As she slowly circled the room her 
attention was attracted by the appear- 
ance of a tall, spare, but powerfully 
built man in earnest conversation with 
her brother-in-law. His face was a 
fascinating combination of poetic mys- 
ticism, earnest purpose and quaint 
humor. Just the kind of strength and 
ruggedness, too, that had attracted 
Mary when as a little girl she had 
declared, “Henry Clay is the hand- 
somest man in town.” 

“Who is that man?” she asked with 
some excitement in her voice, losing 
for the moment her little Southern 
drawl. She had already divined that 
he must be the much talked of Lincoln. 

Their eyes met. His held a search- 
ing, appraising glance. Shyly Mary 
glanced at him through half-closed eyes. 
Her heart beat a little faster and the 
faint wild rose in her cheeks deepened. 

Mary, although not strictly beauti- 
ful, was more than pretty. She had a 
broad white forehead, eyebrows 
sharply but delicately marked, a 
straight nose, short upper lip and an 
expressive mouth curling into an ador- 
able slow-coming smile that brought 
the dimples into her cheeks and 
glinted in her long-lashed, blue eyes. 
Those eyes, shaded by their long, silky 
fringe, gave an impression of dewy, 
violet shyness fascinatingly contra- 
dicted by the spirited carriage of her 
head. She was vital, brilliant, witty and 
well trained in all the social graces 
from earliest childhood. 

In stockings and slippers to match 
the color of her gown, all pink and 
white, she danced and swayed as 
lightly and gayly as a branch of fra- 
grant apple blossoms in a gentle Spring 
breeze. From her pink dimpled cheeks 
to her sophisticated pink satin slip- 
pers she was a fascinating, alluring 
creature, and Abraham Lincoln in his 
black satin waistcoat and high black 
satin stock was himself no mean figure 
of fashion. As a young man he looked 
the poet that he really was at heart. 





His gray eyes lighted with interest 
as he watched Mary’s animated, pi- 
quant face and caught little snatching 
glimpses of satin slipper straps and 
gleaming silk-clad ankles under bil- 
lowing masses of lace and organdie, 
as her hoops swayed in rhythm to the 
waltz music. Although he cared little 
for dancing, preferring to look on or 
to talk to some of the more agreeable 
older members of an assemblage, he 
could not resist this bewitching crea- 
ture, and on being presented to her, 
he said, “Miss Todd, I want to dance 
with you the worst way.” And Mary, 
with a roguish smile and a twinkle in 
her eyes, said after the party in re- 
counting the incident to her cousin, 
Elizabeth Todd, ‘He certainly did.” 

Mr. Lincoln made an appointment 
and called the following evening, a 
scintillating exchange of wit and 
humor passing between them. It pleased 
him that she understood and discussed 
politics with subtle discernment, and 
from that time they were on all oc- 
casions drawn irresistibly together. 
They discovered new bonds in common. 

Now that Mary could form her own 
judgment of Lincoln she hardly knew 
what to think. He was in appearance 
a dreamer; yet from his records prac- 
tical and ready to take advantage of 
every opportunity to improve him- 
self. He was certainly not the ill 
dressed man some people said he was 
(Mary attached importance to dress), 
but was as conventionally clad as all 
the other young. men she met. She 
might have known, of course, that her 
cousin, John Stuart, would hardly 
have taken for a partner a man whose 
appearance or manner would cast re- 
flection on a dignified firm. Also, of 
course, when Lincoln was traveling 
through the country electioneering he 
was shrewd enough to know, having 
been a backwoodsman himself, that 
broadcloth, even if frayed and dusty, 
would not win as many votes among 
the farmers as jeans. 

Mary heard on all sides that Lin- 
coln was the life of a party of men 
and that one anecdote after another 
rolled readily off his tongue, but that 
his tongue was tied in the presence 
of ladies. She found this as much a 
fable as the story that he appeared in 
jeans when broadcloth would be a 
more appropriate garb. If now and 
then he called when in a quiet, thought- 
ful mood, that mattered not at all to 
Mary who was an enthusiastic talker 
and enjoyed an appreciative audience. 
And when Lincoln did break his si- 
lence, he was keen and expressed some 
thought in forceful fashion, starting 
Mary off again. They often read aloud 
to each other and criticized some book 
or poem. The institution of slavery 
they both condemned, hoping that it 
would not be extended beyond its cur- 
rent boundaries. Altogether, Mary 
found in Lincoln the most congenial 
mind she had ever met. 

One evening lingering over coffee 
and cake in the dining room, Mary and 
her sister were recalling with much 
amusement the superstitions of their 
childhood when they heard Mr. Lin- 
coln’s voice in the hall. 

“Bring Mr. Lincoln in here,” Mrs. 
Edwards directed the servant. Greet- 
ings exchanged, she motioned him to a 
chair beside herself and helping him 
to some cake said, glancing at Mary, 
“This cake is not as light as usual. You 
see I made it on Friday—that is the 
reason it is bad I suppose. Never,” 
she said with mock seriousness, ‘‘com- 
mence anything on that unlucky day.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, laughing, “I 
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Listen for Betty Crocker and her “Kitchen- 
tested” recipes over your favorite radio station. 
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Youth is charm, and youth lost is charm 
lost, as every woman instinctively realizes. 


To keep youth, keep the skin clean and 
the pores open. Banish artificial ways in 
skin care. Natural ways are best. 


Use soap, but be sure it is a soap made 
basically for use on the face. Others may 
harsh. That is why, largely on 
women the world over 

* « facial use. 











The natural charm that men admire is not beyond your reach. Here is 


HERE beauty is concerned, an ounce of 

precaution is worth pounds of costly 
“cures.” For thousands have learned it is com- 
paratively simple to deep beauty . . . while there 
is nothing more pathetic than futile attempts 
to regain natural charm by artificial means. 


The most effective way to natural beauty is 
Nature’s way. The beauty men admire is natural. 
And women whose complexions retain natural 
charm have learned this. 


The simple daily habit of cleansing the face 
with a true complexion soap—keeping the skin 
fresh and radiant, the pores open—is the first 
step to natural beauty. 


Use only a true complexion soap 


But not any soap will do. Only a soap made 
for this and no other purpose will achieve the 
end you seek. A soap made of the cosmetic 
oils of olive and palm. These unguent oils, 
scientifically combined in Palmolive Soap, are 
responsible for more of youth and beauty—of 
natural charm retained—than ever will be known. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p.f 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXIO¥ 
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the simple daily rule that results in natural beauty, and a lovely skin: 


Do this each day if you would keep 


that schoolgirl complexion 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmoliv 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into tht 


skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm wate 
then with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But nevd 
leave them on over night. They clog the pore 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure 
ments often follow. They must be washed awaj 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatme 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 0 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, j 
the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little ¢ 
millions let it do for their bodies what it doé 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today—then not 
the amazing difference one week makes. Th 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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wouldn’t think of doing such a thing. 
I cut out an organdie frock on Fri- 
day two years ago and it is still un- 
finished. Since then, I always propiti- 
ate the Fates, the Furies and the Fair- 
ies. You see,” she said turning to Mr. 
Lincoln, “my sister and I are part 
Scotch and we believe in fairies. I 
have hunted for the magic circle where 
they dance and I am sure I have heard 
the faint, elusive music of fairy bells.” 

“And the elfin horns faintly blow- 
ing?” asked Mr. Lincoln, entering into 
her poetic mood. “I believe in fairies 
myself,” he added, 
looking at her admir- 
ingly. “I am sure that 
one of them must have 
been your god-mother. 
She fell in love with 
you in your cradle and 
showered you with all 
her choicest gifts. You 
and your sister must 
have been prime favor- 
ites of that generous 
lady,”’ Mr. Lincoln said, 
bowing courteously to 
Mrs. Edwards. 

“You shall have a 
glass of sherry for that 
pretty compliment,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Edwards who had filled 
him a wine glass. As Mr. Lincoln 
smilingly shook his head, she said, “I 
am sorry I have no hard cider to offer 
you; you are such a staunch Whig 
you would not refuse to drink a toast 
with us to William Henry Harrison in 
the beverage so acclaimed in his log 
cabin and hard cider canvass.” 

“No,” said Mr. Lincoln with a 
laugh, “for I was brought up in a log 
cabin and raised on hard cider.” 

“As were all our sturdy pioneers in 
Kentucky,” said Mrs. Edwards. ““Many 
distinguished men commenced life in 
the early days in a log fort or a cosy 
chinked cabin with a generous, big 
chimney, typical of their big generous 
hearts. By the way, Mary has just 
accepted an invitation to visit the 
family of our uncle, Judge David Todd 
in Missouri, who is as ardent a Whig 
as you. They have promised her a most 
interesting and exciting time, since all 
the politicians in that state will be 
assembled at Rocheport only a short 
distance from Uncle’s home in Colum- 
bia.” 

Mary and Mr. Lincoln exchanged 
a quiet glance. He had heard of this 
contemplated visit and together they 
had conceived a romantic plan to meet 
each other during his political rally. 


ARY had never met her father’s 
three brothers who had left Ken- 
tucky and settled in Missouri in 1817. 
Sam Todd was the uncle who had been 
captured by the Indians and adopted 
by an old squaw. Masquerading as her 
son, he had been considered a member 
of the tribe for three years until he 
managed to escape. Mary never tired 
of hearing this thrilling story over and 
over again. Whigs, like all the Todds, 
David had been elected Circuit Judge 
and Roger North Circuit Clerk. They 
were all solid, substantial citizens. 

The meeting of Mary and Mr. Lin- 
coln in Missouri brought their incipient 
love affair closer to a definite under- 
standing. 

That Lincoln did not observe the 
conventions of society alternately 
amused and irritated Mary, although 
she realized that many things he did 
not know or do must be inherited and 
carefully taught in childhood by pre- 
cept and example, and if merely con- 
formed to later in life become an arti- 
ficial veneer, more easily sloughed off 





than put on. When Mary slyly poked 
fun at him for committing some faux 
pas he would look at her quizzically, 
his gray eyes twinkling, as if to say, 
“How can you attach such great im- 
portance to matters so trivial?” And 
Mary’s color would deepen as though 
caught in a petty meanness; or if she 
spoke sharply in reproof the hurt look 
in his eyes made her repentant and al- 
most ready to weep. 

“Mary could make a Bishop forget 
his prayers,” chuckled Ninian Edwards 
one day when Mary mimicked the 
mannerisms of some of 
her beaux with unflat- 
tering fidelity, although 
her imitation of Lin- 
coln was never so full 
of spice. 

“T hear the Yankee, 
the Irishman and our 
rough diamond from 
Kentucky were here 
last night,” joked her 
cousin, Stephen Logan. 
“How many more have 


you on the string, 
Mary?” 
“Are they not 


enough?” she replied. 
“Which of them do 
you fear the most?” “I fear I am in 
grave danger,” said Logan, “of having 
to welcome a Yankee cousin.” 

“Never,” said Mary. “The Yankee, 
as you call Mr. Douglas, differs from 
me too widely in politics. We would 
quarrel about Henry Clay. And Jimmy 
Shields, the Irishman, has too lately 
kissed the Blarney Stone for me to be- 
lieve he really means half of his com- 
pliments. And the rough diamond—” 

“The rough diamond,” interrupted 
Cousin Steve, “is too rugged for your 
little hands to attempt to polish.” 

“To polish a stone like that,” said 
Mary dreamily, “would be the task of 
a lifetime. But what a joy to see the 
beauty and brilliance shine out more 
clearly each day! The important thing 
is the diamond itself, clear and flaw- 
less under its film.” 

“Whew,” whistled the astonished 
Cousin Steve. “You don’t mean you 
would seriously consider it?” 

“Why not,” quickly countered Mary 
with some heat. “He is one of your 
best friends. You have told me time 
and again you never met a man with 
more ability, more native intellect.” 

“But,” quietly interposed Mrs. Ed- 
wards, “Mary is not thinking of Mr. 
Lincoln in the light of a lover, Cousin 
Steve. He is merely one of her most 
agreeable friends and not one whit 
more agreeable than Mr. Douglas or 
several others.” 

Still, her cousins from this time on 
noticed that Mary flared into defense 
at the least criticism of Lincoln, al- 
though she herself still made a little 
—a very little—mild fun of the young 
lawyer. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards at last 
became alarmed at Mary’s evident 
preference, and feeling their responsi- 
bility as her guardians they strongly 
objected and pointed out to Mary the 
incongruity of such a marriage. Al- 
though Mr. Lincoln was_ honorable, 
able and popular, his future, they said, 
was nebulous. His family relations were 
on a different social plane. His educa- 
tion had been desultory. He had no cul- 
ture, he was ignorant of social forms 
and customs, he was indifferent to 
social position. Why couldn’t she fancy 
some man possessing these qualities 
that Lincoln lacked? Why not fancy 
Stephen A. Douglas or some other of 
the promising young men in love with 
her? Douglas, they reminded her, al- 

[Continued on page 72] 
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Doctors 


Inferior | 
toilet paper is harmful” 


The choice of proper cleans- 
ing tissues 1s important. You 
need take no chances today. 


tell you: 


OW on all sides careful house- 
wives are heeding the phy- 
sician’s warning: “For your family’s 
sake, buy only specially made tis- 
sues for bathroom use.” 

580 doctors, recently questioned, 
are on record: “Inferior ‘toilet 
papers are injurious.” Doctor J. 
F. Montague, the famous specialist, 
of the Bellevue Hospitai Medical 
College Clinic, speaks forcefully in 
his recent book, Troubles We Don’t 
Talk About:* 

“By the use of too coarse a toilet 
tissue,” Dr. Montague tells you, “much 
harm may be done. We can, at least, 
adopt for bathroom use a tissue, such 
as ScotTissue, which is soft and free 
from alkali bleaching material. By its 
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For children especially, bathroom 

tissue should be soft, absorbent, 

pure. Doctors say: “ Avoid harsh, 
inferior papers.” 


WALDORF—Soft and absorb- 
ent, yet inexpensive. A fine 
tissue any family can afford 


2 for 15c 


SCOT TISSUE — Pure white, 
delightfully soft. The choice of 
many fastidious housewives 


2 for 25c 


These prices for United States only 












gentle use we can accomplish cleansing | 
without damage to the skin.” 


Insist on 
absorbency, softness, purity 


Many so-called toilet tissues sold to- 
day are simply ordinary tissue paper 
ir rolls. They may be glazed, abrasive. 
They may be mechanically imperfect, 
chemically impure. 

Scott tissues. are in every respect 
specially made to meet the strictest 
medical requirements. Note how ab- 
sorbent ScotTissue and Waldorf are. 
They sink in water almost instantly. 
Ordinary toilet paper, hard-surfaced, 
will float for minutes. 

How soft, fine-textured and bland 
Scott tissues are! You can feel no 
glazed edges to cause minute wounds. 
And they are chemically and mechani- 
cally safe. In laboratory tests they 
are neither alkaline nor acid. They 
tear evenly, readily. 

You need take no chances. Ask for 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. They fit stand- 
ard-size recess fixtures. 

Free Booklet: We will be glad to 
send you without cost our new booklet, 
“What Doctors Say About Bathroom 
Paper.” Address Dept. E-6, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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No 592, Quart. . $3.75 


Others, with nested cups, 
pint, $1.50 up; quart, 
2.25 up 


NIVERSAL Multi-Cup Vacuum Bottles have extra 
cups with folding handles which nest in the cover and 


people. The heat-proof 


handles permit serving even the hottest liquids, safely and 


comfortably, without scalded fingers. 


This increased bottle 


utility and convenience is passed on to you with no correspond- 


ing increase in price. 


All UNIVERSAL nickel-plated bottles are of rust-proof 
construction throughout. Every filler-—the unseen heart of 
the bottle—is of highest quality, protected by a patented 
shock-absorber, insulated by an efficient vacuum, inspected 
and subjected to a twenty-four hour temperature test before 


packing. 


They positively keep liquids hot 24+ hours or cold 


72 hours. The UNIVERSAL trade-mark is your guarantee 


of quality, inside and out. 
Universal Vacuum Specialties 


For all Vacuum needs there are 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Goods, only 
a few of which are shown in the 
border. Ask your neighbor or your 
dealer about their merits; they know 
and will be proud to tell you. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Write for Booklet No. 286 showing many 
other UNIVERSAL Vacuum Specialties 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Manufacturers of the Famous Universal 
Household Helps for Nearly 75 Years 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Genuine UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottles with- 
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though he had no bank account, was 
an educated and polished young man, 
a rising young politician with a bright 
future that should more than satisfy 
the most ambitious woman. Four years 
younger than Lincoln, he had already 
achieved higher political honors and 
was being mentioned for Congress. He 
might become Senator; perhaps, even 
President. From every point of view 
nothing could be more desirable than 
a marriage with him. 

Mary listened with an impassive 
face. She knew all this. She had told 
herself over and over again that Doug- 
las from a socially ambitious point of 
view would be a more desirable hus- 
band, but something deep down in the 
sad gray eyes of Lincoln drew her very 
heart out of her breast with longing 
and tenderness. She was drawn as 
naturally and irresistibly to Lincoln as 
if through some law of spiritual gravi- 
tation. Not that she sometimes did not 
have a bitter struggle with herself. 
When Lincoln would carelessly ignore 
some social custom or forget an en- 
gagement she would then resentfully 
wish she could decide in favor of 
Douglas. Mary had been as fascinated 
with Mr. Lincoln’s personality from 
their very first meeting as he had been 
with her grace and wit. Each found in 
the other the novelty which is most 
winsome to lovers. He found in her 
a joyous spirit, an enthusiastic love of 
life. She in turn was intrigued by his 
moodiness, and his sincerity and 
honesty, his freedom from the pretty 
flatteries and the conventional gallan- 
tries of the men in her social set. He 
had never met a woman like Mary 
Todd, suave, equal to any social 
emergency. She had found for the first 
time a young man with a mentality 
dominating yet in accord with her own. 

When Mary’s sister, Mrs. Edwards, 
confided to her sisters and other reia- 
tives in Springfield her fear that Mary 
was about to make a serious matri- 
monial mistake they were amused, be- 
lieving this to be only one more of 
Mary’s flirtations, for she was an in- 
corrigible flirt. But when they realized 
she was in earnest they showered her 
with advice and objections. Her sisters 
plainly gave her that “piece of mind” 
which “never impoverishes the giver 
nor enriches the receiver.’”’ Altogether 
Mary was not having a peaceful time. 
Neither, for that matter, was Lincoin, 
for gossip was drifting to his ears that 
he was not considered a desirable addi- 
tion to the family by Mary’s relatives. 

The handsome home of the Edwards 
now became the center of a whirl of 
social gaiety. They entertained wiih 
lavish Southern hospitality, and the 
house was thronged with laughing 
young girls and eligible young men. 
But Mary was not to be diverted from 
her choice. Being socially prominent, she 
was frequently quoted, “Mary Todd 
said” thus and so, or “Mary Todd did 
this or that,” construed variously as the 
narrators or auditors were friendly or 
otherwise. Lincoln heard Mary quoted 
almost as often as she delightedly lis- 
tened to anecdotes of him and so these 
two people, trained so differently, 
found each other. Mary had always 
lived in an atmosphere of thought and 
books, with the ambition to attain the 
best in the mental, spiritual and mate- 
rial world, on a social plane where the 
refinements and amenities of life were 
considered important and occupied a 
large share of time and attention. 
Thanks to the strong arms and active 
brains of her Indian-fighting ancestors, 
her place in the sun had been won, and 
puncheon floors had long since been re- 
placed by waxed and polished floors. 


MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN 
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Lincoln’s people on the other hand 
had not yet struggled up from the 
dirt and puncheon floors. In pioneer 
days they had unfortunately located in 
Kentucky on poor rocky soil that no 
amount of toil could bring to produce 
abundantly. No wonder the family 
grew apathetic and discouraged! What 
was the use? Abraham Lincoln knew 
from personal experience toil, suffering, 
deprivation and discouragement, but 
being a dreamer and a poet by nature 
and having the “divine urge” of a rich, 
strong and many-sided mentality he 
was spurred on and on. 

While Mary’s engagement to Mr. 
Lincoln had not been formally an- 
nounced, her family and friends knew 
that she and Lincoln had reached an 
understanding. Like most engaged 
lovers they had their heated disputes, 
jealousies, lover’s quarrels, swift rec- 
onciliations and intervals of loving 
understanding. 

When Lincoln, ten years older than 
Mary and schooled by bitter expe- 
rience, realized that he was about to 
assume the responsibility for the sup- 
port and happiness of a young woman 
unaccustomed to deprivations of any 
kind, he became panic-stricken. A few 
years before he had written a former 
sweetheart, Mary Owens, that he 
feared he could not make her happy 
on account of the “flourishing around 
in carriages” of the Springfield wealthy 
class. And now he was engaged to 
sparkling, happy, high-spirited Mary 
Todd, a petted, féted society girl, a 
little spoiled by all the adulation and 
attention she was constantly receiving. 
How could he supply all her demands? 
How give her lovely clothes, pin 
money, a carriage; indeed to face the 
facts, how could be provide her with 
what she would deem the very essen- 
tials of life? Would her love turn to 
humiliation and harden into indiffer- 
ence were she deprived of the luxuries 
to which she had been accustomed? 

He had been deeply hurt by the op- 
position of Mary’s family. Those who 
knew her most intimately thought she 
would be unhappy with a poor man. 
Were they right? In the candor of seii- 
examination, did he think himself, 
struggling for a foothold in his pro- 
fession, unlearned in social graces, a 
suitable husband for Mary? Suppose 
she regretted too late that she had not 
made the brilliant marriage her family 
had a right to expect. That they loved 
each other was not now the case in 
point. His pride and love were in mor- 
tal combat. Between these conflicting 
emotions he became obsessed by the 
deep melancholy latent in his being. 
Perhaps he and Mary had made a mis- 
take in selecting each other, he mused 
moodily, his chin sunk in his hands. 
With a sigh he came out of these un 
happy reflections to remember with a 
start that the hour of his engagement 
to take Mary to a party had passed. 

When he reached the Edwards’ home, 
breathless from his hurried walk and 
disturbed in mind, he found Mary had 
gone. Following quickly he discovered 
her dancing happily with Stephen 
Douglas, ever ready to seize upon op- 
portunities and never forgetful of so- 
cial engagements. Mary noticed Lin- 
coln’s arrival, though apparently she 
did not vouchsafe so much as a glance 
in her tardy lover’s direction, but 
flirted ostentatiously with the delighted 
Douglas. Seeing this, Lincoln let the 
apology which he was about to make 
die on his lips, and a twinge of 
jealousy contracting his heart, he 
turned abruptly and left the house. 
“Well so be it. She has made her own 
[Continued on page 74| 
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Your skim meeds a professional 
treatnnent once a week= 


Once every week goto your nearest Marinello 
beauty shop. Put your beauty in the hands 


of a skilled operator; she will take pride in * 


keeping your skin fresh and lovely, and 


your hair soft and shiny. 


A Marinello girl is trained to know how 
to prescribe for your skin just the corrective 
treatment it needs, whether for dryness, 
coarse pores or wrinkles. Her expert fingers 
can bring up swift circulation to clear and 
brighten your skin. The gentle electric cur- 
rent which she employs to supplement her 
massage—a unique feature of the Marinello 


method—stimulates the muscles to renewed 
elasticity and firmness, stirs the glands of the 
skin to functioning normally, gives new im- 
petus to the circulation that nourishes the 
tissues and heals imperfections in the skin’s 
fine texture. No wonder a good facial treat- 
ment smooths out wrinkles! 


Stop in your nearest Marinello beauty 
shop and have one today. The very first 
treatment will brighten and refine your skin. 
. - » « Look in your local telephone book 
to find the Marinello Guild Approved 


or Registered Shop that is nearest you. 


=and daily care at home by the 
same professional method 


The purpose of scientific beauty culture is to 
establish beautiful habits in your skin—swift 
circulation, healthy secretions from the 
glands, complete elimination of waste from 
the pores. Habits are established by day-in- 
and-day-out care. Your skin needs that care 
to supplement and prolong the benefits of 
your weekly beauty treatments. 


Care for your skin at home by the method 
that the experts use and recommend. 
Marinello Products are used by thousands 
of professional beauticians who depend for 
their success on the preparations they em- 


ploy. Marinello will keep your skin lovely. 


Every skin needs Marinello Lettuce Brand 
Cream for cleansing, Marinello Tissue Cream 
for softening and soothing the skin, Mari- 
nello Combination Cream for a frequent 
gentle bleach treatment, and Marinello Skin 
Toning Lotion to clear and refine the skin. 
Ask for a copy of the booklet, “How to care 
for your skin by the method of a Marinello 
Treatment.” It outlines and illustrates a 
complete home facial treatment ... Marinello 
Products are on sale at beauty shops and at de- 
partment stores and drug stores everywhere. 


IF YOU PAID $10 A JAR YOU COULD NOT BUY BETTER BEAUTY AIDS THAN 


martinello products 
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HOSE times when you have asked | 
yourself how to make the children eat 
more fruits and vegetables—have you | 
ever thoughtof Knox SparklingGelatine? | 
Here is a food that will combine with | 
fruits or vegetables, in a dessert or a | 
salad, improve their flavor and make 
them more healthful. Children who | 
don’t “‘like’’ certain vegetables or fruits | 
will eat them to the last morsel when | 
they are served so attractively in a Knox 
Gelatine delicacy! Try, for example, 
this recipe: 

JELLIED VEGETABLE RING 


(6 Servings) | 
¢ envelope Knox Spar- 1 om cutin small 


” kling Gelatine. stri 
4 cup boiling water. % cup = cabbage. 
4% cup canned peas. 


2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
jui ¥% cup small cucumber 


juice. 
t teaspoonful salt. cubes. 
4% cup cold water. %cupsugar. % cup vinegar. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve in 
boiling water; then add sugar, vinegar, lemon juice, and 
oak. Strain, cool, and when mixture begins to thicken, add 

tables. ‘Turn into a ring mold first poo oe in cold water, 
an chill. Remove to serving dish, and arrange around jelly 
thin slices of cold cooked meat. Fill conter c with boiled salad 
dressing. 


Dozens of recipes, all as helpful and de- | 
lightful as the one above are in Mrs. 

Knox’s New Book. Free—if you mention | 
your grocer’s name. Write for it today. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


Sparklin 
GELATI E 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 





MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN 


[Continued from page 72] 


choice,” he felt. “Perhaps it is better 

0.” He could neither think clearly, 
work, nor sleep. The situation was un- 
bearable. He determined to have a 
talk with Mary and end it all. 

On New Year’s Day there was the 
usual big family gathering at the Ed- 
wards’ home; dinner had been joyous 
and prolonged, lasting from four un- 
til seven o’clock. The guests had de- 
parted and Mary was alone. Seated 
before a glowing fire she was expecting 
her—lover, but she was totally un- 
prepared for the effect her flirtation 
with Stephen Douglas had had on him. 
Lincoln appeared grim and determined. 
Without preamble he told her plainiy 
that he intended to release her from 
her engagement. Mary was furiously 
angry. The pink in her cheeks glowed 
a deeper rose, and her eyes were a 
deeper blue as she told him in a strain- 
ed, low voice that while she had loved 
him with her whole heart she now 
hoped and prayed never to see his de- 
testable face again. 

“Go,” she cried with a stamp of her 
little foot, “and 
never, never, never 
come back.” Lincoln 
turned sadly and un- 
steadily away. 

And now that he 
had settled this love 
affair in effect, if 
not in manner, as 
he had planned, was 
he happy? Would 
she be happy? He 
knew now beyond 


to show the letters to anyone; not 
even his wife, Fanny, unless all the 
circumstances had already been told 
her. In spite of this entreaty the let- 
ters were published for all the world 
to see the heart laid bare for Speed’s 
eyes alone; though Mr. Speed, with 
“rare delicacy of feeling,” states one 
biographer, “carefully stipulated that 
the name of a certain lady be withheld 
from publication.” Pity that this rare 
delicacy of feeling was not also ex- 
tended toward his confiding and trust- 
ing friend! 

But Mary did not droop though her 
world seemed dull indeed without her 
“Robin Adair.” She took her amuse- 
ments with spirit and gaiety. She did 
not wear her heart on her sleeve. Ap- 
parently she did not pine for her lost 
lover, and Lincoln need not have been 
so grieved over her unhappiness that 
he needs must write of it to Speed. He 
seems to have been greatly surprised 
that Mary was enjoying herself so ex- 
ceedingly and exclaimed, “God be 
praised for that.” Subconsciously, 

however, he seems 
to have been cha- 
grined that Mary 
apparently missed 
him so little, that 
she could actually 
enjoy herself with- 
out him, laughing 
and chatting with 
other friends as if 
no Lincoln existed. 

Mr. Lincoln was 
now free from any 





a doubt, with a curi- 
ous sinking of his 
heart, that Mary Todd had loved him; 
yes, still loved him. Had he made 
a terrible mistake and shattered the 
world for both of them? He wrote to 
John T. Stuart three weeks after the 
breaking of his engagement of the 
“deplorable state” of his mind and 
added, “I am now the most miserable 
man living. If what I feel were equally 
distributed to the whole human family, 
there would not be one cheerful face 
on the earth.” 

The breaking of their engagement 
was known to all their friends. And 
while Lincoln was too wretched to 
keep his own counsel and wrote and 
talked of his unhappiness, Mary was 
too proud to show the hurt in her 
heart. Her family received the news 
with unalloyed joy and hoped that 
Mary’s heart might be caught on the 
rebound by some more eligible man. 

It seems hardly worthwhile for a 
member of Mary Todd’s family to 
deny again that a wedding between 
Mary and Mr. Lincoln was arranged 
for the first of January, 1841, but 
Emilie Todd (Mrs. Ben Hardin Helm), 
Mary Todd’s sister, who at this writ- 
ing is living and possessed of all her 
faculties, declares Herndon’s story to 
be absolutely false and a cruel reflec- 
tion on the character of a noble man 
who would have been incapable of such 
an act of cruel cowardice as non-ap- 
pearance at his own wedding. The 
preceding account of what happened 
on that “fatal” first of January, 1841, 
Mrs. Edwards told Mrs. Helm she had 
gathered brokenly from their sister, 
Mary, when Mary with tears in her 
eyes and a forced, light laugh told her 
sister of her broken engagement. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lincoln was ill. And 
hoping to find comfort and consola- 
tion in intimate talks, he visited his 
friend Joshua Speed on a farm. near 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Speed pub- 
lished letters written to him in strict- 
est confidence by Lincoln. In one of 
these letters Lincoln begs Speed not 


entanglement with 
Mary Todd. His 
only source of unhappiness, he writes 
Speed, being one whom he had “con- 
tributed to make unhappy. I cannot 
but reproach myself for even wishing 
to be happy while she is otherwise.” 
But this cause for his unhappiness did 
not exist. He thanked God that Mary 
was happy, and, strange as it seemed 
to him, Mary was happy—the center 
of attraction at balls and parties, pic- 
nics and excursions. 

He, lonely, puzzled, overwhelmed 
with melancholy, must have missed her 
bright repartee, the play of expression 
on her mobile face emphasizing the 
meaning of her words. Memories of 
their past love affair surely haunted 
him, and a longing grew in his heart for 
a sight of her little, mysterious, crook- 
ed smile, curling into irregular dimples 
on each side of her mouth a little deep- 
er on her right cheek. He wished to 
hear again the soft southern drawl in 
her cultured voice, the little drawl 
which quickened into an eager flow of 
words when she was interested or ex- 
cited. 

An ardent wish for reconciliation 
must have filled his heart, for when 
Mrs. Simeon Francis by a friendly 
ruse brought the two together in her 
parlor and said “Be friends again,” 
there was no hesitation on the part of 
either as Mary lifted her long lashes 
and met the love she expected to find 
in Lincoln’s deep-set, earnest gray 
eyes. They were one in mind and heart, 
and as long as life lasted neither ever 
again doubted the other’s faithful love. 

From that time on they had many 
quiet meetings in the home of Mrs. 
Francis.. Mrs. Edwards knew nothing 
of these meetings. Mary wanted no ad- 
vice, no more criticism of the man she 
loved. Though he may not always have 
made flowery, flattering speeches, 
though he may have been at times al- 
most too frank and candid, the warm 
admiration and love which glowed in 
his eyes fully satisfied her. Judging his 

_ [Continued on page 77] 
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j HAT is what one enthusiastic woman 
wrote us after serving her guests with 


“Bavarian Cream’’,—a dessert so ex- 
quisite to look upon, so delightfully lus- 
cious to eat that any hostess may depend 
upon it to make her party a success. A 
Knox Gelatine dessert always is different 
— it never has that ready-made look and 
taste. Why not try “‘ Bavarian Cream’’? 


MAPLE BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

Y, cup cold water. teaspoonful vanilla. 

1 cup milk. % cup shaved maple 

1 cup cream, whipped. or brown sugar, 

Yolks of 2 eggs. Few grains salt. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Make a custard of 
milk, yolks of eees.s sugar and salt. Add soaked gelatine and 
when mixture begii 
into wet mold om chill, "Garakh with one dozen cut marsh- 
mallows or one-half cup chopped pecan or walnut meats. 


| The economy of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
| tine is as outstanding as its quality. 
| There is enough gelatine in one pack- 


age to make four different desserts or 


| salads—six generous servings of each. 


Recipesin every package. Andremember 
to write for Mrs. Knox’s newest book. 
Free—if youmention your grocer’sname. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CoO. 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


Sparklin 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
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Over the teacups, where confidences are whispered, fashion 


“Again and again 

my patrons come to me 

and say, ‘I never tasted 
pickles with so much 
freshness... so much crisp- 
ness! They’re delicious! 
And since I thoroughly agree, 
I serve Best Foods Bread and 
Butter Pickles regularly and 
receive compliments regularly on 





7 . the fine quality of the food at 
AY notes exchanged, new culinary accomplishments compared — Blossom hed Coren 
over the teacups, in the finest tea-rooms of America, the fame of F. P. Fenwick 
4° the Best Foods Products is spreading. Blossom Inn, Washington. D. C. 


P $. ‘ {The Blossom Inn is pictured above} 
That is because it is the policy of The Best Foods, Inc., to make but a 


few food specialties, and those few fine. You will surely be interested in the 

favorite recipes of some of the famous 
tea-rrooms. We have collected them 
for you and combined them in a book- 
let with a guide to many of the 
country’s most interesting tea-rooms. 
We will gladly send you a copy—just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


From the moment they leave the sunlit kitchens of The Best Foods, Inc., 

to the moment the grocer delivers them to you, all Best Foods Products 

; receive the most careful supervision. Made in strict accordance with 

modern scientific methods of cleanliness and purity, they come to you 

fresh and fine—through nation-wide and efficient channels of distribution 
which The Best Foods, Inc., has arranged for your convenience. 










Is it any wonder that the coast to coast popularity which Best Foods 
Products have won in the finest tea-rooms of the country is rapidly 
spreading to the finest homes? The Best Foods, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Jacksonville, Norfolk. 
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‘YOULL UNDERSTAND WHY 
WHEN YOUR OWN FAMILY 
TRIES THEM 


Even a model husband — even the 
-most obedient of children—can’t be 
good natured all the time. Yet every- 
one knows how important good na- 
ture is to good digestion. 


That’s why clever housewives every- 
where are serving colorful, appetite- 
tempting Hawaiian Pineapple dishes 
like these. Just to look at them makes 
you hungry. Few foods so add to the 
joy of dining. 

The dishes illustrated here are all 
family favorites —use-tested in typi- 
cal American homes. You'll want to 
try them—so be sure you have a 
supply of both Crushed and Sliced 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple in your 
pantry! The two forms, of course, are 
identical in quality and flavor. The 
fruit is simply packed in these two 
ways for your convenience in making 
different types of dishes. 


Write us today for our free recipe 
book, “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 
Good Cooks Serve It” It contains page 
after page of intriguing ideas for in- 
creasing your fameas hostess and cook. 

And, while you think of it, phone 
your grocer for a supply of Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple (it’s generally 
cheaper by the dozen). Both Crushed 
and Sliced are packed in convenient 
sized cans to meet every family’s re- 
quirements. For free book, address: 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
805 Adam Grant Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 






















—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 
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CALIFORNIA SALAD 
Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: 5 minutes 
Makes six servings 

You know howan attractive molded salad whets the appetite, 
Just to look at it makes you smack your lips. And such a salad 
adds color to the meal. For instance, just soak 2 tablespoons 
gelatine in 4 cup cold water. Cut three oranges in pieces, 
drain juice, add enough water to make % cup. Add 1 cup 
syrup drained from Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, bring to 
boiling point, add gelatine, stirring until dissolved. Add ¥ 
cup sugar, 14 teaspoon salt and cool. When cool add juice of 
a lemon, orange pieces and 1 cup drained Crushed Pineapple, 
Pour into molds and chill. Serve with cream salad dressing. 


PINEAPPLE NAPOLEONS 
Time for combining ingredients: 40 minutes 
Time for cooking: 12 minutes 

Home-made napoleons. Umm! Now there’s a dessert. You 
roll rich paste to 14 inch thickness, dot it with small pieces of 
fat, then fold first the upper, then the lower edge of paste 
into center. Now fold first one side and then the other into 
center. Roll lightly away ‘from center until 4 inch thick, 
Fold ends toward center, again making three layers as before, 
Repeat 3 times. Roll into oblong sheets and pierce with a fork, 
Place on inverted pans and bake in hot oven. Cut at once into 
oblongs. Cool and spread first crust with % inch layer well- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Cover with another crust and spread with ¥% inch layer 
whipped cream. Place crust on top and decorate. 


HAWAIIAN PANNED FISH 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 15 minutes 
Makés one serving 

You know how often a meal looks “thin” when fish is the 
main course. It needs something else, you say. But what? If 
you’re planning on rock cod, filet of sole or halibut for your 
main dish, try this recipe for adding a smart touch and solid 
value to the meal. Roll the fish in flour. Salt and pepper. Pan 
in fat with skillet very hot. Place fish on serving plate cover- 
ing with slices of Hawaiian Pineapple slightly sauted in melted 
butter. Garnish with. parsley or watercress. “An excellent 
combination,” you’ ll say after you’ ve tried it. 


PINEAPPLE POPOVERS 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: 40 minutes 
Makes six popovers 
Place 1 cup sifted flour in mixing bowl and to this add 1 cup 
milk and beat with egg beater until smooth. Add 2 unbeaten 
eggs one at a time and.beat well for several minutes. Add 
cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Have muffin 
pans or custard cups very hot, grease well, pour in batter and 
bake in a very hot oven for fifteen minutes. Reduce heat and 
bake for twenty-five minutes longer. This breakfast popover 
can be served as a luncheon dessert by opening it and adding 
one or more teaspoons Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 


BAKED PINEAPPLE TOMATOES 
Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: 15 minutes 
Makes six servings 

Some one important coming for dinner? What of it? A mas- 
terly touch to the meal here, a new idea there, and your guests 
will feel they’re being dined very de luxe. For a fact, it’s the 
little touches that count. Now just try baked tomatoes like 
this: Scoop out centers of six medium sized tomatoes. Chop } 
slices crisp bacon and tomato centers together. Add 1 cup 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and %4 cup bread crumbs. 
Stuff tomatoes with this mixture, cover with buttered crumbs 
moistened with Pineapple juice, and top with grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


PINEAPPLE SNOWBALL 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: none 
Makes six servings 
Let’s say you want an unusyal dessert for a children’s party ot 


| a refreshing palate tickler for 10 p. m. of a hot day. You 


really can’t beat an ice for such a purpose. Particularly if it 
has a unique twist of some sort to specially recommend it. 
Now here is such a frozen dessert. It has “that something’ 
which lifts it definitely above the commonplace. Big and littl 
people alike will remember this new way of serving a home 


| made ice. Mix 1 cup of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple with! 


cup sugar, 2 cups water, the juice of half a lemon and thé 
white of an egg beaten quite stiff. Then freeze. Shape the ict 
with a tablespoon and roll it in shredded cocoanut (or mact 
roon crumbs). Serve with Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 















—For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling,salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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[Continued from page 74] 


heart by her own, she knew that he 
loved her. She had known it all during 
the months of their estrangement. And 
she felt that his love would be strong 
and enduring, that the romance she 
had cherished from childhood days 
would culminate in her marriage to 
the hero of her fancy, and “they would 
be happy forever after.” 

Neither Mary nor Mr. Lincoln 
wanted the pomp and circumstance 
incidental to a big wedding such as the 
Edwards had given her sister Francis 
when she was married to Dr. William 
Wallace, so they decided to have the 
marriage ceremony performed very 
quietly at the house of Mr. Dresser, 
the Episcopal minister, in the presence 
of a few of their most intimate friends. 
They both feared further opposition 
from Mary’s family and were still re- 
sentful of past advice and criticism. 
Mr. Lincoln, meeting Mr. Edwards on 
the street, therefore, told him that he 
and Mary had decided to be married 
quietly at Mr. Dresser’s house that 
evening. Mr. Edwards, feeling respon- 
sible for Mary, exclaimed: 

“No, I am Mary’s guardian and if 
she is married at all it must be from 
my house.” 

Mary was consulted and after some 
discussion she and Mr. Lincoln agreed 
to Mr. Edwards’ wishes. 

It was a bright, cool morning in 
November and Mary fairly flew to the 
home of her uncle, Dr. John Todd, who 
was much beloved by his nieces, being 
calm and quiet and affable. “Uncle,” 
she cried excitedly, “you must go and 
tell my sister that Mr. Lincoln and I 
are to be married this evening.” And 
turning to her cousin, Elizabeth Todd, 
she asked her to put on her bonnet and 
come along to make some purchases. 


When they reached the Edwards’ home 
there was great excitement coupled 
with no little indignation, that the 
news had been announced so suddenly 
that there was no time to make formal 
and proper preparations for a wedding. 
But Dr. Todd was a suave and diplo- 
matic advocate for Mary’s cause, and 
he soon had them all in smiling good 
humor. 

Mrs. Edwards said with a teasing 
laugh, “It is fortunate, Mary, that you 
selected this evening, for the Episcopal 
sewing society meets with me and my 
supper is already ordered.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Grimsley, Mary’s 
cousin, (Elizabeth Todd) in a state- 
ment to Miss Tarbell, “this comfort- 
able little arrangement did not suit 
Mary” and Uncle John was sent post- 
haste to inform Mr. Lincoln that the 
wedding would be deferred until the 
next evening. The Espiscopal minister, 
Mary’s close relatives and a few of the 
most intimate friends of the two were 
notified. 

It was a very small gathering, not 
more than thirty people. But in spite of 
such hurried preparations one of the 
guests writes, “The entertainment was 
simple but in beautiful taste.” The 
bride wore one of her lovely embroi- 
dered white muslin dresses. Miss 
Jayne, Miss Rodney and Miss Eliza- 
beth Todd were her bridesmaids. 

The heavy black clouds that had 
been massing all day long sent down 
great splashing tear-drops. Then, with 
the rain beating down in roaring tor- 
rents, raging and rattling at doors and 
windows, Mary Todd became the wife 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

This was on Friday, the fourth of 
November, 1842. 

[Continued in Juty McCatv’s] 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


[Continued from page 8 | 


very rare, and most of them have 
reached the heights only after a long 
and barren climb. For the free-lance 
scenario writer, there is practically no 
chance. Almost all the moving picture 
plots are written by professional scen- 
ario writers in the studios, or taken 
from successful stories, novels or plays. 

It is wiser for the hopeful writer to 
keep writing as an avocation, and to 
take a position in one of the related 
vocations of journalism or publicity. 

Journalism is a large field with as 
great variety in the work as there is in 
the papers and magazines published. 
There is every kind of job from the 
all-inclusive sort on the country news- 
papers to the specialized work on the 
large metropolitan dailies. Magazine 
positions are very few and there is al- 
ways a long line of applicants. 

Publicity writing is a distinct field 
in which many women are working 
successfully. Newspaper experience is 
the best possible training for publicity 
agents. 

There are probably no fields in which 
the position of women is so established, 
so essential, so acknowledged as that 
of advertising, nor in which ability 
has so much opportunity to show itself. 

Interior decoration was the main 
doorway through which women began 
breaking away from the teaching which 
had previously been their only genteel 
form of livelihood. It still remains an 
eminently suitable occupation for wo- 
men with taste and ability. But thor- 
ough training is becoming more and 
more necessary as the standards of the 
profession rise. 

The branch of business that has the 
largest opportunities for women is the 





department store. Even in stores of 
moderate size, there are positions of all 
sorts and degrees, from saleswomen 
to research workers, personnel direc- 
tors, employment managers, advertis- 
ing and publicity and credit people, and 
buyers. 

One of the most attractive of busi- 
nesses is the bookshop. It requires busi- 
ness ability, salesmanship and self- 
confidence, as well as a sincere love of 
books. 

Selling insurance provides excellent 
opportunities for women who have 
sufficient poise to take rebuffs with- 
out too much discouragement. 

A few decades ago, teaching was the 
only genteel occupation open to wo- 
men. Now, while they have the whole 
wide world of occupations to choose 
from, teaching still draws the largest 
numbers of them. 

A girl may teach classes of adults in 
corporation schools, in industrial 
plants, in trade schools or department 
stores. She may teach the arts or phys- 
ical education or home economics. She 
may have a job in the daytime and 
teach evening classes. There is a rapid- 
ly growing demand for teachers of vo- 
cational subjects in night schools as 
well as in day schools., 

If you are interested in an occupa- 
tion of which you know little, consuit 
some one who has experience in it, dis- 
cover -what it actually demands in 
training and ability, and what it has to 
offer in material advancement and 
those satisfactions which make work 
worth doing. Work can be play, how- 
ever hard it is, if it enlists your inter- 
est and gives you an opportunity to 
exercise your abilities and talents. 
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* |. the loveliest 
thing you’ve 
ever worn..” 


**When the handsomest man in 
the office asked me to go to the 
Annual Picnic with him, I was 
so thrilled I bought a new dress, 
then foolishly wore it the day 
before the picnic and spilled 
strawberries down the front! 
But I washed it in Lux, and it 
came out like new. 

“At the picnic, ‘he’ said it 
was the loveliest thing I had 
ever worn, and that I was the 
best-dressed girl in the office! 
As I do not spend as much on 
clothes as many of the girls, I 
must give credit to Lux for 
keeping even my everyday 
things fresh, unfaded, and new- 
looking.”’— Marie Long, 1629 
Everett Ave., Louisville, Ky. 












Women buyers in 112 great 
department stores insist on Lux 
for their own things 


“How do you keep 


them so new?” 


“I wash all table linens, bed- 
spreads and blankets with Lux, 
as I do stockings and under- 
things. 

“Recently, when a friend 
dropped in as I was putting my 
blankets away after their spring 
washing, she asked if my pink 
ones were the ones I got five 
years ago. 

“*My blankets are only two 
years old,’ she said, ‘and they 
are hard and shrunken. How 
do you keep yours so soft and 
fluffy?’ 

“When I told her I washed 
mine with Lux, she said, ‘That 
explains it—I thought any soap 
would do for such big heavy g 
things as blankets.’ Now she, , * 
too, has beautiful blankets, eo 
thanks to Lux.” 

—Victoria Wallace, 2920 
Avenue E., Ft.Worth, Texas. 
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Two of the 491,000 letters received 
during the past year 
by Lever afm 
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LUX KEEPS NICE THINGS NEW 


TWICE AS LONG 
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Disinfectant 











It’s worry—not worr— 
that ages a woman 


mares and nerves, in so 
many cases, area woman’s 
own fault. 


Neglect of the proper care 
of herself,or misunderstanding 
of the facts about personal 
hygiene often lead to listless- 
ness, premature old age, need- 
lessly unhappy marriage. 


Butin thisenlightened, frank 
day a woman can scarcely be 
forgiven for not knowing the 
truth about this vital subject. 
The booklet offered below, 
called “The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth,” was writ- 
ten for women by a woman 
physician. It contains the ex- 
plicit professional advice and 





simplerules whichevery woman 
should have for constant refer- 
ence. It is offered to you free 
by the makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant. Send the coupon 
now. The booklet will reach 
you in a plain envelope. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant has been 
the safe and certain antiseptic 
for over 30 years. Don’t ex- 
periment with new prepara- 
tions. Don’t take unnecessary 
chances. Buya bottleof“Lysol” 
Disinfectant at the nearest 
drugstore today. Complete di- 
rectionscomewithevery bottle. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 


retail only in the brown bottle 
packed in the yellow carton. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 
tributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 
In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 
tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 












LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Department 193, 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 











© Lebn & Fink, Inc. 1927 

















She smiled a little, for she was 
afraid Aunt Susan would laugh. But 
one could never anticipate Mrs. Has- 
kins, who now showed that in her esti- 
mation she was sitting at the premiere 
of a tragedy. 

“Go on,” she said, nodding. 

“If Henry ever noticed the sacri- 
fices I make—oh, they’re small, but 
after all, they make quite a total. I’ve 
had to be so completely dedicated to 
the housekeeping and Henry and Nor- 
man that I actually have no personal 
life. And Henry has never seemed to 
think that I need any, since our mar- 
riage,” Veronica pursued seriously. 

Mrs. Haskins liked the way she 
talked. She wasn’t self-pitying. There 
was no whine in her. But she knew her 
facts, and stated them. 

“T’ve noticed lots of other married 
women, Aunt Susan, and it seems to 
me that if their husbands didn’t take 
it so for granted that they were meant 
to be domestic, those women would go 
on managing even the dullest parts of 
home-making with very good grace. 
But after a woman has worked over 
the meals and the marketing and 
cleaning—hating it all the time, be- 
cause it is so monotonous and point- 
less, all to do over again next day— 
it is practically a personal insult to 
have her husband’s manner of accept- 
ing it all imply that it was what she 
was meant for. It sounds crazy, Aunt 
Susan, but I wouldn’t mind doing it 
if Henry paid any attention to how I 
hate it!” 

She broke off, with a little giggle. 
Her dove eyes softened, and lost some 
of their resentment. 

“Well, I see that you haven’t lost 
your sense of humor,” observed Mrs. 
Haskins. 

“Tt’s about all that is left of me,” 
Veronica answered drily. 

“No, you’ve still got all your looks, 
and more,” Mrs. Haskins disputed sud- 
denly. “I declare, Veronica, you look 
every bit as young, and twice as pret- 
ty, as you did the day you married. 
You'll forgive me for saying it, but I 
used to think you were a little vapid 
looking as a girl. But now that you’ve 
got some sense—and your figure just as 
slender—and your skin like a child’s— 
well, I can’t help thinking what a love- 
ly widow you’d make!” she finished 
grimly. “I had something of your looks 
when I was young, but Haskins didn’t 
die soon enough. He waited until I had 
dried up. And I never see a pretty 
married woman without wishing that 
she could be a widow while her looks 
and experience could be of some use 
to her. After cutting their wisdom 
teeth on one marriage, they could do 
better for themselves another time. 
Don’t other men ever notice you, Ve- 
ronica?” 

“Sometimes,” her niece admitted, 
smiling. “But that’s of no use to me, 
Aunt Susan. I can’t even be compan- 
ionable with them. If I did, they’d 
think I was encouraging them. And 
Henry will never make me a widow, 
dear! He’s too healthy. That’s one rea- 
son, I suppose, why he is so impatient 
when I am sick. In fact, Henry hasn’t 
a particle of tenderness in him, Aunt 
Susan.” 

She was silent for a moment, think- 
ing about Henry. It was true that he 
had no tenderness latent in him, and 
in the stringencies of life he gave Ve- 
ronica scant support. Only at those 
times when he went away on short 
business trips was he awakened to 
compassion for her, faced as she was 
by his impending absence; and on 
those occasions he condoled with her 
very nicely, and with real feeling. 









Mrs. Haskins, too, was thinking 
about Henry. Of how right Henry al- 
ways was with himself, and how, if 
anyone chanced to differ from him, he 
merely set that person down as a 
simpleton. Some people, Mrs. Haskins 
supposed, might consider that his exis- 
tence was almost as perfect a one as 
can be achieved, for apparently even 
evolution never bothered Henry. He 
did not worry over whether he would 
have to go through one or a hundred 
more births to reach his personal state 
of perfection, because to Henry, Henry 
was an angel already. Even his sins 
were virtuous to him. 

“Veronica,” said Mrs. Haskins in 
measured tones, “have you ever 
thought of leaving Henry?” 

“Oh, Aunt Susan! You know how 
divorced women are talked about,” 
said Veronica mildly. 

“Of course I’ve dreamed of being 
permanently away from Henry,” she 
continued wistfully. “When Nor- 
man was still a baby, I used to think, 
‘Some day, when Norman is big, he 
and I will go away and live our own 
lives.’ That was when Norman used to 


be afraid of Henry. But I didn’t count J 


on Norman growing to be such a boy, 
and getting to admire certain things in 
Henry so much. Of course he is just a 
child, and he hasn’t the faintest no- 
tion what Henry’s character really con- 
sists of, but he has picked out things in 
Henry that he thinks manly. He tries 
to imitate his walk, and the way he 
hits other little boys on the shoulder 
is Henry over again. He knows every 
word of all Henry’s jokes, and tells 
them to anybody who will listen to 
him. He used to be mine. Now, he’s 
Henry’s.” 

“Well, in that case, I don’t see how 
you can help it, and so if I were you, 


I’d pay more attention to getting a ff 


few things out of life for myself,” said 
Mrs. Haskins tersely. 

But Veronica shook her head. Her 
pretty, rounded jaw took on a sur- 
prisingly stubborn firmness. 

“T can’t think of myself yet,” she 
answered, “because there’s one thing 
that I am determined to do.” 

“So!” Mrs. Haskins was disgruntled. 
“Well, if you’re intent on sacrificing 
yourself! What is it?” 

“T’m determined,” said Veronica, 
“to train Norman in such a way that 
he will never disappoint any woman 
as Henry has disappointed me. He may 
imitate Henry in any way that he 
pleases, so long as he doesn’t imitate 
Henry’s thoughtlessness. I’ll teach him 
to be decently considerate of the wo- 
man he loves, Aunt Susan, if it’s the 
only thing I ever accomplish. Why, I 
positively owe it to the girl he will 
marry when he grows up. I'll see to it 
that my son won’t forget his fiancée’s 
wedding bouquet!” 

For the first time since that memor- 
ble occurrence eight years before, Ver- 
onica burst into tears over the thought 
of Henry’s remiss conduct and cried 
stormily, while Mrs. Haskins was for 
once without words. Fortunately, that 
was a state from which she could be 
trusted to recover. 

“Veronica,” she said, “women carry 
many scars.” 

The younger woman stopped crying, 
and sat in silence, gazing mutinously 
out into the garden. 

“T don’t want to carry scars,” she 
cried, at last. “I want to trample 
Henry.” 

“Then do,” urged Mrs. Haskins en- 
thusiastically. 

Veronica shook her head. 

“T can’t, because of Norman. He 

[Continued on page 80] 
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Learn the ABC 
of Beauty! 


Great numbers of smart women are studying 
this alphabet. No lesson ever mastered has 
brought greater satisfaction and happiness! 
For the A B C of Beauty consists of three 
simple steps—taken in the order in which great 
stage beauties take them. It yields that perfec- 
tion of facial good-grooming which is the secret 
of so large a part of their envied chic. 
A—assures the beauty of your cheeks—with 
Melba Lov’me Rouge. B—brings to your lips 
a cupid’s bow of warm color—with Melba 
Lov’me Lipstick. C—dusts over your face a flat- 
tering film that ties together the flush of cheeks 
and lips—with Melba Lov’me Face Powder. 


Send 10c for a sample of the we Melba Lov’me Face 
Powder and Booklet: ‘‘The Melba Technique—the Way 


to Charm’’—based on the best procedure in New York's 
Salons de Beauté. 






Here’s the dainty —® Lov’me Lipstick in an 


Lov’me Face Powder is 
nickel-silvered case that holds  orchid-enamelled bolder to  experily blended to harmonize 
Low’me Rouge, remarkably match the Lov'me Rouge and with every tint of complexion: 
smooth and soft, scented with Compact Powder! So pure, you white, rachel, naturelle. It 
Low'’me, and delicately tinted. could employ it as acream for always is packed in a lavender 
Use it for clever accents to cheeks, chapped lips! In the new colors box of modified triangular 


ear lobes, and tip of chin! for day and evening use. shape, pictured above. 


(RELBA , 


PARFUMERIE MELBA, INC. 
235 Spring Street, New York City 
New York Paris Toronto Chicago Los Angeles 
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loves both of us.” 

“Well, my dear Veronica, you must 
do one thing or the other,” said Mrs. 
Haskins in exasperation. “You want to 
live apart from Henry, yet you won't. 
You want to treat him badly because 
he has treated you badly, yet you 
won’t do that, either.” 

“Oh, there is such a thing as living 
apart from him while living with him,” 
Veronica explained. “My mind has 
never lived with Henry’s mind. He 
wouldn’t let it. Don’t 
worry about me, Aunt 
Susan. I know what I 
shall do—attend to Nor- 
man. I haven’t been try- 
ing to reach a conclusion 
here. I only wanted to 
talk with you.” 

“You are too lonely. 
You must come here 
more often,” said Mrs. 
Haskins. After a mo- 
ment she demanded sud- 
denly: “What has _ be- 
come of Clay Clarke?” 

Veronica flushed. 








cryptic silence. 

Perhaps it would not have been 
possible for her to pass the years in 
this selfless manner if it had not been 
for’ the fact that she realized how 
lightly the years were skimming over 
her head. It was true that she had 
taken excellent care of herself. It was 
one thing on which she stood firm, no 
matter how Henry complained of her 
extravagance in the matter of beauty 
parlors and swimming instructors and 

new dietitians. Nature 
aided and abetted her re- 
markably well. During 
the war, she was put 
with the young girls to 
sell Liberty bonds, and 
it was found, after the 
check-up, that she had 
outsold them, two to one. 

She had a virginal 
quality of expression and 
spirit which, with her 
ripe maturity, was im- 
mensely enticing. Virgin- 
al may seem a strange 
word to apply to a wo- 








“T don’t know, exact- 
ly. He is somewhere in 
South America. He has become a min- 
ing engineer, you know.” 

Mrs. Haskins did know. She was al- 
ways interested in hearing anything 
she could of Clay. She had felt that he 
was a young man of intriguing emo- 
tions ever since the time, a year after 
Veronica’s marriage, when he had re- 
turned to town for a short visit, and 
had met Veronica upon the street when 
she was giving the baby an airing. Clay 
had stopped short, glanced once from 
the girl to the child, turned upon his 
heel without saying a word to her, and 
had left town that night. 

For the next ten years, Mrs. Hask- 
ins kept a bright and watchful eye 
upon Veronica, while Veronica turned 
Norman into a model potential hus- 
band for some supremely fortunate 
girl. The boy kept an exceedingly mas- 
culine dash and vigor which he had 
acquired by imitation of his father. 
But in addition, he developed a sensi- 
tive insight toward the feelings of 
others, and a consideration of his 
mother which disturbed Henry when 
it first came to his notice. 

On seeing Norman rise without a 
word, one cool evening, and go into the 
house for Veronica’s scarf, which he 
flung about her shoulders. on returning 
to the veranda, Henry began to nurse 
certain theories which he disbursed 
when Norman had gone downtown to 
a motion picture show. 

“How did he know you wanted your 
scarf? I didn’t hear you ask him,” 
Henry began irritably from his corner 
of the porch swing. 

“He guessed it,” Veronica answered 
briefly. 

Henry humph-ed. “I didn’t realize 
how you've been working at him. But 
now I think of it, he’s always acting 
the Sir Walter Raleigh. He’ll be rare 
meat for some woman.” 

“You're implying that he is weak, 
simply because he is kind. That isn’t 
consistent,” said Veronica. “Besides, 
he is quite regular. You should have 
heard him swear at the delivery man 
who put the coal down the wrong 
chute the other day. Ordinarily, he 
has the manners of a roughneck, like 
most of his friends. Bad manners are 
good form now. But I don’t object to 
that in him. It’s less artificial than the 
old way.” 

“A real man knows how to keep his 
wife without being so darn soft,” said 
Henry comfortably. 

He was not struck by Veronica’s 


man of forty, but it be- 
longed to her. Perhaps 
that was so because she did not love 
Henry. She had a quality of aloofness. 


wee", being now twenty-one, 
fell in love. The object of his de- 
votions, which were lavish to a point 
that drove Henry almost distracted, 
was a girl of twenty years named Les- 
lie Meadows. She was an extraordinari- 
ly shrewd and successful insurance 
agent. She was red haired and piquant, 
sometimes beautiful. She was ingenu- 
ous yet sophisticated; child-hearted, 
yet hard; as thorny and lovely as a 
brier rose. Veronica became almost as 
fatuous over her as did Norman, and 
the three of them made up a triumvi- 
rate which became famous in town 
history. As for Henry who had grown 
fat, and somewhat pompous, and more 
conventional and selfish than ever, 
somehow they often forgot him com- 
pletely, and then were very apologetic 
afterward. 

On the very most springlike of 
Spring days, Leslie pulled up before 
the door in her green roadster, and ran 
in to see Veronica for a moment. Her 
cheeks were bright and her eyes were 
shining. She and Norman were to be 
married in another month. 

“Something lovely has happened,” 
she cried, descending upon Veronica in 
the sun room. “Norman came in to 
see me this morning, and what do you 
suppose he suggests? He wants to put 
what money he has made with the bit 
I’ve saved, and start an insurance 
brokerage. And what do you think, 
darling? I’m to be president! Norman 
insists on it. He says I’m twice as good 
a business man as he is. Of course that’s 
absurd, because he has more actual 
ability than I have, and you and I 
know it. Yes, we do! But think of his 
wanting me to work with him! Most 
men are jealous of their wives in busi- 
ness. They’d rather have them stuck at 
home, putting large sized slippers in 
front of the fire. I can’t tell you how 
happy I am!” 

“Norman knows you wouldn’t like 
to be domestic,” said Veronica. 

The girl nodded. 

“He always knows what I want. He 
never fails to make me happy.” She 
smiled to herself, then looked at Ver- 
onica with keen, wise eyes. “All right. 
I'll be president—for a few years. But 
after awhile, I’m going to give Norman 
a family. I'll be domestic for him, 
whether I like it or not, because he 

[Continued on page 83] 
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Ln perfecting this new package for 














tar Bacon | 


we hdowe orners out your Ghar 


Star Bacon is now packed in pound and half-pound cartons 


having window tops. 


Through these transparent tops you can ‘‘see the bacon 


you buy.’ Armour is the first to use this package for bacon. 


Was have said, ‘‘We like our Star Bacon 
evenly fat and lean,’’ and Armour has 
been preparing it that way for years. 
Then you said, ‘‘We would like our bacon 
in uniform slices and ready for the skillet,”’ 
and we packed it that way in pound and 
half-pound cartons. 

And then you said, ‘‘This package would 
be ideal if it could be made so we could 
see just what we are buying.’’ Now we 
are glad to announce a wonderful new 
package with a window top—the only 
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Cioverstoom Ecos 
—the finest eggs you 


could buy and the perfect ac- 
companiment for Star Bacon. 
Always sold in cartons. 


bacon package of its kind on the market. 

How did we learn what you wanted? 
Your meat dealer, the editors of the 
food departments of leading women’s 
magazines, women’s clubs, domestic 
science teachers in schools and colleges, 
thousands of letters from home-makers 
all over this country, told us. 

These letters, these reports, these opin- 
ions come to the domestic science staff in 
charge of the Armour Kitchen in Chicago. 
It is their business to know how you like 
your bacon and it is their business to see 
that we prepare it that way. The Armour 
Kitchen is a clearing house for ideas, and 
from it radiates an influence felt by every- 
one who contributes anything to the good- 
ness of Star Bacon—the buyers who select 
the choice young porkers in the corn belt, 
the butchers who dress the meat, the lab- 
oratory where the formula for the cure is 
established—and now it has been felt by 








the men who are responsible for such 
things as packages. 

Meat is the most necessary item in the 
daily diet. For 60 years Armour and Com- 
pany has been perfecting methods to safe- 
guard this essential food. Because of this 
constant effort Armour and Company have 
won a place among the world’s leading 
provisioners and ‘Armour on a food prod- 


uct is an assurance of quality.’’ Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 
aS “*Siices oF Rea Fravor,” the 


unusual recipe book prepared by 

the Armour Kitchen, tells 36 deli- 

cious ways in which Star Bacon 

can be served. Mail the coupon 
for your copy today. 





Dept. 3-C, Div. Food Economics 


Armour anp Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, “‘Slices of Real Flavor.” 


Name 





Address 





Jam and Jelly Making 


The modern, sure way— One min- 
ute’s boilingisenough! No loss of fruit 
juice, color or flavor. Result—half 
again more jam or jelly from your 
fruit. Better color and flavor. 


The old-fashioned, uncertain way 
— means long, tedious work—boiling 
away half the fruit juice and losing 
most of the natural color and flavor 


of the fresh fruit. 








Take a glimpse into the homes of Mrs. A 
and Mrs. B. Each bought two quarts of 


strawberries, 
and decided to 
make straw- 




















o'clock. 





3 The red band on the kettle 
indicates the amount of fruit 
and juice from Mrs. A’s berries 
(4 cups). The strawberries 
cost 20c a quart—2 quarts 40c. 


5 Mrs. A added 2 lbs. of sugar 
to her berries. The sugar cost 
7c per lb.—2 lbs. l4c. 


7 Following the old “pound for 
pound” standard recipe Mrs. 
A had to boil the fruit and 
sugar about 30 minutes be- 
fore the jam thickened to the 
desired consistency. This long 
boiling evaporated one-half 
of the original weight of the 
berries and carried off most 
of the natural fresh fruit 
flavor as fragrant steam. 


9 When Mrs. A poured her jam, 
she found she had 6 8-oz 


glasses. 
The cost: Berries....... $ .40 
I Fao 14 
6) .54 
$ .09 


The 6 glasses cost an average 
of 9c per glass. 


il 
five when she finished. 


This same comparison holds true with all frui 





1 Mrs. A after hulling her 
berries was ready to start 
making her jam at nine , 
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berry jam, but their methods and the re- 
sults produced were quite different, as you 
will see by fol- 
lowing this pic- 
ture story. 








2 Mrs. B was ready to start 
her jam making at nine 
o’clock too. 


4 Mrs. B using the same quan- 
tity of strawberries (2 quarts) 
got the same amount of fruit 
and juice (4cups). Her berries 
also cost 20c a quart — 2 
quarts 40c. 


Mrs. B added 3 Ibs. of sugar 
to her berries. The sugar cost 
7c per lb.—3 Ibs. 21c. 


Mrs. B simply brought her 
fruit and sugar to a tumbling 
boil, added % bottle (34 cup) 
of Certo and boiled for 1 
minute. Certo is simply the 
jellifying substance of fruit 
in concentrated liquid form. 
At 35c per bottle the half 
bottle Mrs. B.used cost 
about 18c. 








J a AND JELLY MAKING—which 
used to be a long, difficult, un- 
certain job—has now become 
quick, easy, sure—in the most 
natural way—so that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of 
before. 

In order to get a perfect jam 
or jelly texture you must have 
correct proportions of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that nat- 
ural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores 
in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of 
this jellifying substance has 
been responsible for most of 
the jam and jelly making fail- 
ures in the past. Some fruits 
are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, 
and all fruits lose it as they 
ripen. 

We have extracted this nat- 
ural jellifying substance from 
fruit, refined, concentrated and 
bottled it for your convenient 
use. This is Certo. With Certo, 
any kind of fruit—even those 
you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now 
jell perfectly every time. 





Miss Alice Bradley, Principal 
of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion, 
says of Certo: 

“T strongly advise all house- 
wives to make all their jams 
and jellies with Certo because:-— 

“It’s easier—Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 

“Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 

“Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. 

“No worry—Never fails to set. 

“Tt’seconomical—Fiftypercent 
more from given amount of fruit 
and no waste from failures.” 
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It took Mrs. A 45 minutes to make , 
her 6 glasses. It was nine-forty- (ff 








Mrs. B got 10 8-o0z. glasses of 
jam from her berries. 


The cost: Berries....... $ .40 
ee ee 21 

eS a eee 18 

10) .79 

$ .07 9/10 


The 10 glasses cost less than 
8c per glass. Note how Certo 
pays for itself in saving on 
cost per glass, increased yield 
and saving of time and fuel. 


12 .4rs. B’s 10 glasses of jam were 
made in 15 minutes. She was all 
through at nine-fifteen. 


ts. With Certo, through saving the fruit juice 


formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly from a given amount of fruit. You 
save the delicate color, the delicious flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort and fuel, 


and get a perfect jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 






























Your grocer has Certo. A recipe 
booklet of nearly one hundred 
recipes for delicious jams, jellies 
and marmalades is under the 
label of each bottle. 


Nearly 100 recipes 
FREE for as jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beauti- 
fully illustrated in color showing 
new and inter- 
esting ways to ~ 
servethem.Just = 
mail the cou- 
pon. If you , 
© want trial half 
bottle of Certo 
send 10c | 
(stamps or | 
coin). 









Certo Corporation, 151 Granite 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


(If you live in Canade, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on 
jams, jellies and marmalades. 


COP sii 50 6 sad cdees cctds ct bu Mees SMEs 6a sisaic.- 


Check here and send 10¢ if you want trial half 
bottle of Certo. 


McC 
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THE WEDDING BOUQUET 


| Continued from page 80 | 


1928 





does things like this for me. You see, I 

know what will make him happy, too.” 
It was then that Veronica knew the 

work she had set herself was done. 

It came as a shock to everyone in 
town when Veronica, who had inherited 
old Mrs. Haskins’ money, took a sud- 
den trip to Europe, and, immediately 
upon reaching Paris, filed suit for a 
divorce. Henry, when obliged to com- 
ment, said plaintively that he had tried 
to make Veronica happy. A number of 
men and women felt sorry for him, al- 
though an equal number told each other 
confidentially that they imagined 
Henry Harmon had been none too 
easy to live with. 

Norman and Leslie took it philoso- 
phically, and with a certain amount of 
understanding. After all, Veronica had 
a young spirit, and was exceedingly 
pretty, while Henry in the later edition 
had little to recommend continuous 
study. 

“Though I would never, never leave 
you like that,” said Leslie. 

Norman cupped her in a lean, hard 
arm. 

“T’d never let you,” he told her. 

It so happened that in Paris Veronica 
ran across Clay Clarke, who, having 
made several million dollars in South 
American mines, had recently retired 
to travel around the world and enjoy 


his income. Hard work had kept him 
fit, dreams had kept him idealistic, and 
he was as thoughtful of Veronica as he 


always had been. Almost at once after: 


her divorce, people at home were in- 
formed of her engagement. 


HEY came back to be married 

among their old friends. One espe- 
cial detail in the arrangements for the 
ceremony was glamorous to the towns- 
people. Clay had Veronica’s wedding 
bouquet sent out from New York. What 
a bouquet! Even Sam Haydon’s daugh- 
ter, or Mary Fergusson, had not had 
such wonderful flowers when they 
married. 

Henry, who had journeyed to an- 
other town where he could rest in quiet 
and seclusion during the event, found 
himself buying a paper and reading 
the account of the ceremony in spite of 
himself. He was particularly struck by 
the description of this bouquet. Orchids; 
lilies of the valley; orange blossom 
showers caught by narrow silver rib- 
bons. Something about it made Henry 
feel oddly aggravated and uncomfor- 
table, and at last he discovered what 
it was. 

He had forgotten Veronica’s flowers 
when they were married! 

It was the first time he had though: 
of it since their wedding day. 





THE 


LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


[Continued from page 32] 


wouldn’t have come here. And then 
this dreadful thing that happened to 
Father probably never would have 
happened.” 

Mrs. Milburn got up and put her 
arms around her. 

“We had nothing to do with your 
Father’s going away, Emmy,” she said 
clearly, “I’ve been thinking about it... 
It’s God who settles that question for 
all of us. He makes us bloom for a 
while like my bridal-wreath bushes, 
and then—” 

She put her head down into her 
hands, and for the first time Emmy 
noticed that there was a sprinkling of 
silver in the smooth brown hair. 

Presently she stopped, dried her 
eyes, and went on with her packing. “I 
can see there’s no use in me trying to 
keep you from doing this thing you 
want to do, Emmy,” she said. “But 
remember, ,home is always waiting 
for you when you need it. And when 
you do need it, don’t be stiff-necked 
and proud. Come straight home—it’s 
the place where you belong, and no 
matter how little and poor it is you’re 
always welcome there.” 

“T know I ought to go back home 
with you and pay you some board to 
help keep the house going,” Emmy told 
her hesitatingly, “but I don’t see how I 
can spare a cent right now.” 

“Don’t you worry about us for a 
single minute, Emmy,” Mrs. Milburn 
said now, rolling the Dying Gladiator up 
in an old blanket. Besides, we aren't 
going to pay Robb any rent. He’s go- 
ing to take his dinners with us every 
night instead.” 

That night Robb and Perry came 
driving up to the house in the struggle 
buggy to take Mrs. Miiburn and Dan 
down to Flower Street, and Emmy 
went out to speak to him. 

“I’m not coming back with the folks, 
you know,” she said. Her eyes were 
wide and shadowy in the gloom. 

Before he could answer she went on 
quickly, “I’m going to live by myself, 
and that will leave my old room empty. 
Why don’t you move right in with 
Mother and the boys, Robb? . . . It 


would help her meet her expenses, and 
you've always wanted to live there.” 

“You're not coming back.” Robb 
repeated her words slowly. “Why not? 
It’s the place where you belong.” 

Emmy laughed into his face. “You've 
never seen the place where I belong, 
Robb Hollis!” she said. She could see 
the little one-room suite in her mind’s 
eye—the gate-legged table, the candles, 
the kind of people she wanted—her 
“own kind,” as Grandmother Pentland 
put it. 

“T’m going to keep house for my- 
self,” she said simply. 

Robb shook his head. ‘You've chang- 
ed so, Emmy,” he said huskily. “Go 
tell Perry I'll come up and help him.” 

“Better come along now,” Emmy 
said, and he followed her. 

Mrs. Milburn’s face was wet when 
she laid it against Emmy’s face and 
held her tight in her arms. “Good-by, 
my chick,” she whispered tremulously, 
“T don’t know what you're going to do 
without me to look after you. Let me 
know where you are soon and come for 
dinner Sunday. We'll be settled then.” 


MMY did not go down to the little 

yellow house for dinner on Sunday 
after all. At nine o’clock Wells Harbi- 
son telephoned to ask her to go for a 
drive. And she did not think of her 
mother’s invitation again until she wa 
climbing into his big roadster. 

“Jiminy crickets! I’m supposed to 
go home for dinner today!” she cried. 
“T promised mother. Oh, what’s this?” 

It was a box filled with white violets, 
fluttering like the wings of butterflics. 

“The flowers are for you,” Harbison 
told her with his quick smile as she 
took her seat beside him. Somewhere 
across the sunny vistas of the park 
church bells began to ring for morning 
service. 

“T used to sing in the choir at church 
every Sunday,” she said. “It breaks my 
mother’s heart because I’ve given it up, 
but I’d rather spend Sundays this way.”’ 

Harbison smiled at her again. “You 
couldn’t possibly give the people in 

[Continued on page 84] 
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.. . coffee free of caffeine! 


EVERYBODY can enjoy coffee now 

. without the penalty of sleep- 
less nights—without the payment 
of nerves. Gone is the drug from 
coffee. Caffeine. 


Kaffee Hag Coffee is a blend of 
the world’s finest coffees — 97% 
free of caffeine. We remove the 
caffeine from the green coffee 
beans. By a secret process that 
affects nothing else. You can’t 
taste the slightest difference. 


All the fine coffee flavor re- 
mains. The quick bracing effects. 
These have never come from 
caffeine anyhow — but from aro- 
matic oils and warmth. 


Caffeine stimulation doesn’t 
even begin until two hours after 
drinking. There’s no such thing 
as missing this tasteless, odorless 
drug at meal-time. But if you 
drink it, it may keep you awake 
hours later. 

Kaffee Hag brings every plea- 
sure the finest coffee can give. But 
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Not a 


substitute—but REAL 


none of the harm. How much bet- 
ter for everybody! How much 
more delightful is this rich, mellow, 
real coffee than cheerless coffee 
substitutes! Kaffee Hag means 
delicious coffee morning, noon or 
night. Friendly coffee that lets 
you sleep. 

Most grocers carry Kellogg’ s* 
Kaffee Hag. Ground or in the 
bean. Full-pound air-tight cans. 
Ask for it at hotels, restaurants. 
On dining-cars. 

We would like you to know 
how much it means when this 
pure, good coffee — without the 
drug—comes to your table. Mail 
the coupon below for a trial can. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1736 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents 
(stamps or coin). 


Name 


Address 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 

* Now 2 Mellogg product 


COFFEE—wminus caffeine 
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Soften its penalties 
with Sal Hepatica 


OME one has justly called this 
twentieth century the “Age of In- 
discretions.”’ 

And we certainly deserve the reproach 
for our many violations of the a-b-c’s of 
health—for the things we do that nature 
never intended that we should. 

We eat rich food and too much of it. 
We take only fitful exercise. We hurry 
and we worty. We skimp on sleep. 
Anxious not to miss anything—anxious 
to be on the go, we drive our bodies all 
too often on our store of nervous energy. 

And so we pay the piper—pay him in 
the way we look and in the way we feel. 
We awake unrefreshed by slumber. Our 
digestion fails us. Headaches are com- 
mon. Unpleasant taste in the mouth is 
all too often with us. We are irritable 
and we are nervous. 

amnenGieeceen 
To dispel these old familiar symptoms 
— headache and indigestion, acidity, con- 
stipation and bad complexion—there is 
nothing quite so simple or so good as a 
heaping teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica in 
a glass of water. Take it on arising. 

A gentle, effervescent saline, Sal He- 
patica cleanses the intestines promptly — 
usually within a half hour. It sweeps away 
accumulated food wastes and the poisons 
they set up. It helps you start the day 
fresh and physically fit. 

Sal Hepatica is a standby in millions 
ofhomes. Keep a bottle always on hand. 

For free booklet explaining more fully 
how Sal Hepatica helps correct indiges- 
tion and other ills address Bristol-Myers 
Co., Dept. F-68, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Sal Hepatica 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 
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church as much pleasure as you give 
me, by spending your Sunday with 
me,” he answered. “I hope you’re not 
going there. And I hope you’re coming 
to dinner with me.” 

Emmy hesitated. “We'll have to 
drive down to my mother’s house first 
to tell her. She hasn’t a telephone.” 

Just as they started to turn the cor- 
ner of Flower Street Emmy heard the 
unmistakable voice of the struggle 
buggy. Robb and Mrs. Milburn were 
seated in it. In Mrs. Milburn’s black- 
gloved hands was a bouquet of the 
lilies-of-the-valley that grew in the 
yard. Her little round black hat was 
cocked up on her head in Victorian 
style, and under it her eyes were full 
of wide curiosity as they went quickly 
from Emmy to Wells Harbison. 

“There’s my mother now!” Emmy 
cried, and the big high-powered road- 
ster glided to a noiseless stop at the 
side door of Bash’s grocery. Emmy got 
out and ran across. 

“Who is that man?” were the first 
anxious words her mother said to her. 

“Ssh! He'll hear you!” Emmy half 
whispered. “He’s the man I work for— 
Mr. Harbison.” 

She laid her hand on the sleeve of 
Robb’s Sunday suit. “How are you, 
kid?” 

He said he couldn’t feel any better 


’ and live, but his dark serious eyes were 


fixed on the man in the car across the 
street—searching and measuring him. 

“Robb’s taking me to church. We’re 
going to stop at the cemetery with 
these flowers.” Mrs. Milburn’s voice 
sank a little, then rose bravely. “The 
roast’s in the oven and Dan promised 
to watch it, but you know how he is— 
so you’d better put a little water in the 
pan every now and then—unless, may- 
be, you’d like to go to church with us. 
Would you, Emmy?” 

Emmy shook her head. “No, Mother, 
and I won’t be home for dinner either. 
That’s what I came to tell you—Mr. 
Harbison is going to drive me out into 
the country for the day.” 

She began to back away. “I’m sorry,” 
she added, “Good-by.” 

“We had strawberry shortcake for 
you—but we can have it again some 
night this week,” Mrs. Milburn said, 
trying to hide her disappointment. “‘F’'ll 
phone you at the office, and you'll 
come, won’t you, Tuesday—or Wed- 
nesday?” 

Emmy promised that she would and 
ran back to Wells Harbison. 

“Have a good time!” Mrs. Milburn 
called to her. 

But all that long sunny Sunday while 
she and Wells Harbison flew over the 
smooth dusty motor roads, stopping 
to have lunch at the old tavern in 
Unionville, she kept thinking of Robb 
as he had looked that morning—un- 
smiling and hurt, with that puzzled 
glance in his nice eyes. She couldn’t 
get him out of her mind. 

Spring dusk lay over the town when 
they came back and lights gleamed 
through the twilight like fallen stars. 
Crowds stood outside the doors of 
the moving picture theaters, and lov- 
ers walked arm in arm through the 
darkness of the park as Harbison and 
Emmy drove through it to the flat. 

At a little delicatessen on East 105th 
Street he bought all sorts of things to 
eat—the sort of things that Mr. Mil- 
burn had often brought home on the 
“feast nights” in the little yellow house. 

Emmy laid them all out upon the 
little table and lit the candles. Harbison 
stood looking at her and suddenly 
some woman-sense told her he was go- 
ing to kiss her . . . . A queer panic 
seized her. She didn’t want him to!— 


| Continued from page 83 | 


She hastily switched on every light 
in the room. “Let’s eat—I’m famished,”’ 
she said in a cheerful unsentimental 
way, and then her eyes grew dreamy. 
“Listen, Wells, they’re playing Sunset 
and Evening Star. That’s my Mother’s 
favorite hymn—” 

For a minute she forgot the room 
and the candle light, and the man on 
the other side of the table. She was 
back in the little yellow house. The 
Dying Gladiator lamp poured its radi- 
ance over the old piano, over the ge- 
raniums and the snowy curtains, over 
the threadbare carpet and the worn 
red plush chairs, over the smooth 
brown head of her Mother and over 
Robb beside her . . . then the music 
stopped and she realized Harbison was 
talking to her. 

“T can understand why you want to 
live in a place like this that has a 








view,” he was saying as he emptied his 
pipe and tucked it away behind the 
curtains. “You're so lovely, yourself, 
that you can’t help loving beautiful 
things—” He broke off talking, and 
stood looking down at her, his hands 
in his pockets, for a minute. Then he 
said “Good-night,” and went. 


|= next morning, to her amaze- 
ment, he sent for Lucille Ingham 
and dictated all his letters to her. 
Emmy did not see him or hear his voice 
all day long, and that night he did not 
telephone. Flowers came from him 
every day that week, but he did not 
telephone her or come near the flat. All 
week she waited for the ring of the 
phone or the doorbell. Waiting for 
Wells Harbison. 

“T must be in love with him,” she 
told herself on Friday night when it 
suddenly came to her that she had 
even forgotten to go down to Flower 
Street on Tuesday or Wednesday for 
the strawberry shortcake that her 
mother had promised to make for her. 

On Saturday noon there was an extra 
ten-dollar bill in her salary envelope. 
“That’s what you get for being a good 
speller,” the cashier said good-natured- 
ly, but Emmy colored up and walked 
away with her chin in the air. 


fh ~ sy, on the second Sunday in 
May, Wells suddenly appeared at 
the apartment about two in the after- 
noon, his arms filled with bundles, 
smiling at her as naturally as if he had 
seen her only the day before. “Helio,” 
he said, coming into the room and lay- 
ing an armful of magazines and a big 
wooden box of Russian cigarettes upon 
the table. “You don’t know what it 
means to me to be able to come here to 
see you in this peaceful place.” 

Embarrassment flamed softly into 
Emmy’s face . . . All at once, she did 
not want him to talk to her like this. 
She wanted to keep things on an or- 
dinary friendly plane. 

“Why, you haven’t even been here 
for almost two weeks,” she said, and 
saw instantly that she had said the 
wrong thing. 





For Harbison’s eyes darkened, and 
he came close to her. “It’s just two 
weeks,” he said, “and do you know 
why I stayed away all this time, 
Emmy?” 

Suddenly she did not want to know. 

“I wanted to see if I could stay 
away,’ Harbison explained, ‘“and— 
here I am!” 

Emmy gave a short, nervous laugh. 
“And here you are, just in time to take 
me to the ‘pop’ concert at the Public 
Hall!” she said, and in panic-stricken 
haste, she got her hat and ceat. 

He turned his head and gave her ain 
accusing look. “You're a puzzle io 
me, Emmy,” he said, “you wait for 
two weeks to see me, just as I’ve 
waited to see you, and then when I 
come to see you, you drag me out to 
hear a lot of music that I don’t want 
to hear. I don’t understand you.” 

Emmy did not understand herself, 
so far as that went. She seemed to be 
two people—one that liked Wells Har- 
bison—and one that was uncomfortable 
and shy in his presence. 

He kept sending her things. Flowers 
and candy, magazines, a cigarette box 
of green enamel, a silver tea-kettle. 

One night she came home from the 
office to find Mrs. Milburn waiting for 
her in the hall. She followed Emmy 
into the room that overlooked the park, 
and stood looking around. 

In the late afternoon sunlight, it 
had an unmistakable air of luxury, 
with fresh yellow roses in a glass bowl 
on the table, and the tea tray with the 
silver kettle on it. 

“My goodness, Emmy! How much 
do you have to pay for this place?” she 
asked, “It seems very elegant to me.” 

Feeling extremely guilty all at once, 
Emmy told her how much rent she 
paid. She picked up a book—she was 
always interested in books. She opened 
it and came upon Harbison’s name. 

“Do you see a great deal of this 
man, Emmy?” she asked, tapping the 
page with her black-gloved fingers. 

Emmy nodded her pretty head. “I 
do,” she said quietly. 

The old look of anxiety came into 
her mother’s eyes. “I knew twas that, 
Emmy,” she said, “when you didn’t 
come home to supper as you promised. 
I think you’d better give all this up and 
come home to live. I’m unhappy about 
you, living here alone, with this man 
coming to see you.” 

Emmy threw her chin up: defiantly. 
“There’s no reason on earth why he 
shouldn’t come here,” she said, “we're 
both free agents, and he’s just the 
finest kind of man, Mother.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded her head in its 
little old-fashioned hat. “I know you’re 
growing up and getting to be old 
enough to do what you want to do and 
pick your own friends and your own 
kind of life,” she said, studying 
Emmy’s lovely sulky face, “But I 
don’t feel right about your living here 
and having no friends but this Har- 
bison.” 

“You don’t even know him!” 

“T don’t need to know him. I saw 
him that Sunday morning when he 
drove you down to Flower Street,” 
Mrs. Milburn explained, “And the min- 
ute I looked at him something just 
came over me—: knew he wasn’t the 
person for a daughter of mine.” 

Emmy took that in stony silence. 

“Robb’s moved in with us, you 
know,” Mrs. Milburn went on, “and 
you wouldn’t think how he fits into our 
life as well as he does—” 

“Where did you put him? In my old 
room?” 

“No, we’re keeping that for you in 

[Continued on page 86] 
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What has 
tooth paste to 
do with 
stockings? 


QUITE A LITTLE 


You can, for instance, get an extra 
pair or two with that $3.00 you 
save by using Listerine Tooth 
Paste. Its cost (25c a large tube) 
is about half of that of the ordi- 
nary dentifrice. And millions, both 
men and women, having proved 
that it cleans teeth whiter, are 
glad to take advantage of this 
economy. 
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“4 i are many excellent dentifrices on the market selling at a trifle above or 
below 50c—but is it necessary to pay that much? Why not a first class dentifrice at 


25c—scientifically correct for all types of teeth? 


Believing this to be a soind price, we created Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c for a 
large tube. It is the result of more than fifty years’ study of tooth and mouth troubles. 


Now it is sweeping the country. Everywhere it is supplanting older and costlier 


dentifrices that accomplish no more. 


Due to the presence of an amazing new and gentle polishing agent, it keeps teeth 
gleaming white with almost no brushing. Included in it are certain ingredients we have 


found most ideal in keeping the mouth and gums fresh and healthy. 


Try Listerine Tooth Paste for a month. See how it makes teeth gleam. Note how 
good your mouth feels after using it. Compare it with any paste’ you have ever used 
and judge it by results alone. And then reflect that these results are costing you about 
half of what you would ordinarily pay. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
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A Home Town enterprise 
backed by National Lyxperience 


Ci An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is a home town enter- 
prise in operation so that each com- 
munity may have service that suits its 
needs. It is a national enterprise in 
research, engineering and manufac- 
ture so that every telephone user may 
have the best that concentration and 
quantity production can achieve. 


There are twenty-four operating 
companies devoting their energies to 
telephone problems throughout the 
United States—for example, the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company op- 
erating throughout Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. It has 11,000 men and wo- 
men—friends and neighbors of the 
other people in their towns—working 
to maintain in its territory the best 
standards in telephony now known. 

In New York, in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Bell Laboratories, are 5000 
persons, including scientists, engi- 
neers and consultants in management, 
engaged in inventing better appa- 
ratus and discovering better ways to 
do things. 

The Northwestern Company with 
its 11,000 employees has the use of 
all that this group of 5000 in New 
York discover and perfect. Likewise 
the other twenty-three operating com- 
panies, They are regional organiza- 
tions adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or ham- 
let is the national organization for the 
development of the telephone art 
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case you do decide to come home.” 

“How does Perry feel about Lovey 
now?” asked Emmy. 

“Oh, she’s been down to the house 
twice to see him,” Mrs. Milburn said, 
‘she wants him to go back to the Sin- 
clairs’ to live—but he won't.” 

“What’s he going to do? Stay in 
Flower Street the rest of his life?” 

“Until he’s done all this drawing that 
he wants to do and seen whether it 
will sell or not,” said his mother. “And 
then he and Lovey will know what to 
do. They'll come out all right, Emmy, 
don’t you fear. They love each other, 
only Lovey’s always had too much 
money and Perry’s never had enough.” 

When her mother was gone, taking 
with her all Emmy’s stockings that 
needed mending, the girl sat on the 
cushioned window seat thinking. “Now 
that I am getting a few of the things 
I’ve always wanted why should I even 
think of going back to Flower Street?” 
she said to herself. ““Why should I give 
up Wells Harbison just because Mother 
doesn’t like his looks?” 


|= last Thursday in May was a 
gray day dampened by a drizzle. 

Emmy came home at five-thirty to a 
lonely supper of toast and tea and 
an omelet. She was restless and lonely, 
and. wondered why Wells Harbison had 
had to have a dinner engagement with 
some men from Cincinnati on this par- 
ticular night. 

Suddenly she made up her mind to 
go down to Flower Street and see her 
mother. For a long time she had been 
promising herself to go and then chang- 
ing her mind about it . . . Somehow 
or other, she did not want to see Robb 
Hollis these days. Some way she felt 
as if she had broken faith with him. 

Just as she reached the door of the 
flat the telephone rang. It was Harbi- 
son. “I just got rid of those fellows I 
had dinner with,” he said to her, “I'll 
be right out.” 

She began to dress for Harbison, and 
just then the telephone rang again. 

“Emmy?” It was Robb Hollis’ voice 
close against her ear!—For a minute 
she felt as if a hand had closed tight 
around her heart. Then slowly she put 
the receiver back upon its hook and 
went on dressing. 

At nine o’clock Harbison’s quick step 
sounded on the stairs. Emmy knew 
how eager he was to see her before she 
saw his face. 

Her eyes were shining like stars as 
she took his hat and cane from him. 

“I was so bored,” said Harbison, 
facing her, his hands behind his back, 
“T sat there for what seemed hours 
trying to be polite and wondering how 
soon I could break away—and come to 
you.” 

Suddenly something told her that he 
was going to make love to her, and she 
was stricken with wild panic. 

From the radio in the dark corner 
came the opening bars of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, spinning a web 
of beauty and magic. 

“I sat there tonight with those men,” 
Harbison’s voice said, just behind her. 
“and realized how little they—or any- 
body else but you—meant to me.” She 
felt his hands on her shoulders. 

They stood there without moving 
until the last note of the great sym- 
phony died away in the little room. 

“Emmy, I love you more than any- 
thing in the world,” Harbison said, his 
face against her hair; and Emmy, un- 
der the spell of the music, only nodded 
her head for answer. 

“TI know,” she said. 

The telephone rang again. It was 
Robb at the other efd of the line. “I’m 


in Burkhardt’s drug store,” he said 
briskly. “Your Mother wanted me to 
call up to make sure you were all right. 
She’s been worrying about you.” 

“How silly of her! Of course I am!” 
Emmy snapped, “Good-night, Robb.” 

She came back to Harbison. But the 
spell of the music was broken and she 
was matter-of-fact and calm. 

Harbison sat down in the window- 
seat. “Emmy, sit here beside me—I 
want to talk to you,” he said. “There’s 
something I want to tell you. I should 
have told you long ago. Emmy, I’m 
married.” 

“Where is your—wife?” asked 
Emmy, feeling exactly as if she had 
dropped several stories in an elevator. 

“She’s here. She’s been here all day. 
I lied to you when I said I had dinner 
tonight with some man—I had dinner 
with her and my young son,” the man 
explained, “She’s been in Europe for 
two years and today she came to town 
and joined me at my hotel.” 

“He lied to me,” thought Emmy, 
sitting very still and straight. 

“T don’t love her—and I never knew 
how much I love you until I saw her 
today,” Harbison went on with his tale. 
“But before I tell her so, I want to be 
sure of you. There’s no good of me 
separating from her unless I can marry 
you. I don’t want to break her heart.” 

“T see,” said Emmy, “she doesn’t 
know how you feel about her then?” 

Harbison shook his handsome blonde 
head. “She’s wrapped up in _ the 
baby so completely she hardly knows 
I’m alive. You know, she’s one of 
those women who are all mother. Just 
think, she’s been perfectly contented 
without me for two years.” 

He stood up. “I want her to divorce 
me, and I want you to marry me. 
Don’t answer me now, Emmy. Think it 
over—I'll see you tomorrow.” 

“T shall have to talk it over with my 
mother,” said Emmy. “Don’t talk to 
me for a day or two. Let me think.” 


i, was six-o’clock on Friday when 
Emmy turned the corner of Flower 
Street. Halfway up the street she 
stopped dead still. She couldn’t be- 
lieve her eyes . . . The house was a 
pale yellow with snow white trimmings, 
and fresh against the gray background 
of the street. Robb Hollis was hard at 
work in paint-smeared blue overalls. 
Perry was mixing paint and turpentine 
in a tin can with a long stick. Mrs. Mil- 
burn was tying her broken _bridal- 
wreath bushes against the fence with 
strips of antiseptic gauze. 

She turned when she saw Emmy, a 
bright look in her face. “See, Emmy, 
it’s the little yellow house again!” she 
cried. ““Now you can see how pretty it 
was when your father and I moved 
into it!” 

Robb waved a paint brush at 
Emmy, “How’s Old Maid’s Castle?” 
he called grinning, and Emmy an- 
swered that she loved it. 

“So you've given up pictures and are 
painting houses now?” she chaffed 
Perry, walking up towards the house 
with her arm around her mother. 

“He’s going down to New York to- 
morrow night to show them to some 
art editor for a magazine.” Mrs. 
Milburn told Emmy as they went up 
the steps. “Perry sent him one of his 
pictures and he wrote back and told 
him he’d like to see some more of his 
work ... TI teli him I think he’s go- 
ing to get some regular work doing 
illustrations. I’m: just sure of it.” 

She opened the front door. “And,” 
she added breathlessly. “I’m going 
with him!” Her eyes were shining and 

[Continued on page 89] 
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- SALAD SEASON 
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When nearly every pantry 

T yy yi shelf in town blossoms 

we With this dainty salad of tomatoes and water sat ttl a waw Ga at For fresh pineapple, cherries and lettuce— 

“a cress—a French Dressing made with mint. Weseta: Oil, you may be a Nut French Dressing seems a happy choice. 
sure the Spring Salad 

season has arrived. 

or. Fresh Spring vege- 

oh tables—just out of the 

ler garden! That means sal- 

om ads—and Wesson Oil. 

vn For there is no salad 

7 oil that has quite so com- 

‘ pletely won the hearts of 

- American women. Prob- 

le. ably because it is so choice 

be a salad oil and because 

Se it’s so really wholesome. 

5 Here isa pure, rich oil, 

i. golden in color, exqui- 

le sitely delicate in flavor— 

‘ and deliciously good to eat. 

ol Indeed, it’s so good 

1 that you'll find women 
everywhere who like to 

z 4 F use it plain, just ‘as it is. , , 

t salad of string beans, celery, green pepper and Who keep a cruet of it on Asparagus tips and crisp lettuce—a delightful 

lettuce suggests a piquant Indian French Dressing. the table, along perhaps Chiffondale French Dressing goes with it delightfully. 
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vinegar. 
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‘ P for French Dressing, 

- FF 4 Wesson Oil goes without 

. F saying. For Wesson Oil 
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French Dressing that 






ever graced a crisp sal- 
ad. It’s good — always — 
and it’s good for you. 
Send for our book of rec- 
ipes. Address The Wesson 
Oil People, 210 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, La. 
























A French Dressing made with Chili Sauce gives spice to this Grapefruit, orange and romaine—and a French Dressing ever 


always popular salad of fresh cucumbers, carrots and lettuce. so slightly sweetened with Bar le Duc is quite delicious. 
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Woodwork 





Use O-Cedar Polish the O-Cedar Polish Way 


Wet a piece of cloth with water, wring it almost dry, pour on 
a few drops of O-Cedar Polish, go over the surface to be 
cleaned, then polish with a dry cloth. A beautiful, lasting dry 
lustre is the result. 





Use 


30c to $3 Sizes 
There is extra economy 
in the larger sizes 
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her voice trembled with excitement. 

“Doesn’t Lovey want to go with 
him?” asked Emmy. 

Her mother shook her head. “She’s 
going to keep house for the boys while 
were away,” she said, “she’s been 
learning to cook and clean lately— 
coming down here to help me. To- 
night she’s coming to watch me set my 
bread.” 

Emmy looked about the little house. 
The old faded wallpaper was stripped 
from the walls and they were covered 
with new. 

“The boys did it,” said Mrs. Mil- 
burn, “and they fixed the hot water 
pipes . . .” and she showed Emmy how 
the water came steaming into the sink. 

Through the kitchen windows Emmy 
could see young Dan raking up dead 
leaves of last Autumn in the back yard, 
whistling as he worked. 

“The boys give him a dollar a week 
to help me around the house,” his 
mother said. And really he’s doing well 
at school. Robb makes him study. He 
likes Robb, you know, and he'll do 
anything for him.” 

They went upstairs. 

“I want to show you the new bowl 
in the bathroom,” Mrs. Milburn ran 
on, “Robb bought it at some whole- 
sale place and put it in himself.” 

“Where does he get all his money?” 

“Well, he’s been superintendent at 
the mill ever since a week ago Satur- 
day,” said Mrs. Milburn. 

“Perry just would take me to New 
York with him!” she said after a little 
pause, “‘he said it wouldn’t cost so very 
much, as long as he had to go himself. 
I suppose I shouldn’t, but all my life 
I’ve wanted to see the subway and the 
Goddess of Liberty and the Flatiron 
Building. You know, you read about 
those things and you can’t help want- 
ing to see them. By the way, Emmy,” 
she said, “I had such a dream about 
you last night, it woke me up—it was 
so dreadful—and I asked Robb to tele- 
phone you to see if you were all right 
—I could see you standing on a high 
precipice, Emmy, and I was so afraid 
you'd fall before I could get to you... 
You’re sure that everything’s all right 
with you?” 

“Of course,” Emmy nodded. “But I 
do need some advice,” she confessed. 
“You remember Mr. Harbison, don’t 
you, Mother?—You know who he is— 
you've seen him—he wants me to 
marry him and I want you to tell me 
what to do.” She looked up with big, 
troubled eyes. 

“Well, you know what to do, don’t 
you, without asking me?” her mother 
asked softly. “When I fell in love with 
your father, I knew that the only 
thing to do was to marry him.” 

“Yes, but Wells Harbison is— 
Mother, he’s married now. He wants 
me to wait until he has divorced his 
wife, and then marry him. You see?” 

When Mrs. Milburn spoke her voice 
sounded tired and heavy: “Well, 
Emmy, all I can say is that a man 
who won’t be true to one woman won't 
be true to another, and that’s a fact. 
And, you come between a man and his 
wife, and sure as Fate you'll pay for 
I” ? 

Emmy flushed. “I didn’t, because it 
wasn’t until yesterday.that I even knew 
he had a wife!” 

“This comes of your living by your- 
self with no one to look after you 
properly!” her mother told her. “A 
married man never would have dared 
to come into your mother’s house for 
you. But in that flat alone—I knew it 
was wrong from the first, and I should 
have set my foot down.” 

“Oh, times have changed since you 


were a girl, mother.” 

“Times will never change for wo- 
men, Emmy, and men will never 
change either. They'll be wanting a 
woman to say ‘Yes’ when she should 
say ‘No’. That is, the bad ones will.” 

“But his wife doesn’t understand 
him, Mother. She has her baby and she 
doesn’t really want Wells any more. 
She has been abroad for ever so long 
without him, and she’s that mother- 
type, you know.” 

“How do you know so much about 
her? You've never seen her!” Mrs. 
Milburn’s gentle voice was very sharp. 

“Tm taking Wells Harbison’s 
word,” said Emmy. “And I don’t see 
why I should spoil his life and mine 
by sticking to any old-fashioned ideas 
about marriages lasting forever.” 

“There’s only one kind of marriage, 
and it’s as old-fashioned as love itself 
and it lasts just as long, Emmy.” Mrs. 
Milburn got up. “I know what that 
dream of mine meant now, Emmy; 
you're in danger. This wouldn’t be a 
love marriage, anyway, Emmy. You're 
just infatuated with him.” 


Cy Saturday afternoon Emmy de- 
cided to be extravagant and take 
a taxicab up to Lovey’s. As she stepped 
out to pay her driver, she saw Wells 
Harbison’s roadster parked at the end 
of the driveway near the big four-car 
garage. 

And on the seat, where she herself 
had sat so often, was a child’s toy— 
a huge white plush Teddy bear in a 
red coat. 

She knew that it must belong to his 
little boy. It had been hard for Emmy 
to realize that he had a wife and a 
child, but the red-jacketed Teddy bear 
brought the fact straight home to her. 

A group of a dozen or more sat 
around the flower-filled fireplace, where 
Lovey poured tea and passed sand- 
wiches. At the piano in the sunny al- 
cove, a red-haired woman was singing. 

Lovey saw her and called to her. 
“Come on over here—I want you to 
meet Daisy Harbison.” 

Emmy found herself shaking hands 
with a small woman in a plain brown 
linen dress. A little woman with clear, 
placid blue eyes and a sweet mouth, 
whose smooth brown hair was parted 
in the middle and smoothed back like 
folded wings. 

“Why, she looks like Mother!” 
thought Emmy with a queer sinking 
of her heart. 

“Emmy’s my sister-in-law,” Lovey 
said introducing them and then trot- 
ting away. 

“You’re Perry’s sister then,” said 
Wells Harbison’s wife, making room 
for Emmy, “I’ve been hearing all about 
Perry from Lovey, and I think he must 
be a very fine person.” 

“He is.” Emmy could hardly speak. 
. . . this woman, whom she was pre- 
pared to dislike, not only looked like 
her mother but she had the same gentle 
voice. 

“I’ve a little boy who draws pic- 
tures, myself,” she was saying in her 
soft way, “he’s only three, but he’s 
quite an artist already. He’s been very 
ill, and I’ve had to stay in Switzerland 
with him for two years.” 

“How awful for you,” said Emmy, 
“to be away from home that long and 
worried to death besides—” 

“It was worse for my husband,” 
answered the gentle voice. “Because 
after all I had the baby—and he was 
all alone—” A shadow crossed her 
face. 

“T’ve got to get away,” Emmy said 
to herself, and aloud, “I’ve got to go,” 

[Continued on page 102] 
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How to Get Rid 
of Arm and Leg Hair 


So it won’t grow back, 


thick and bristly 


An interesting NEW DISCOVERY 
that solves the hair-removing 


problem amazingly 





OW it has been discovered that the hair 
on one’s arms or legs can not only be 
removed completely, but coarse, bristly re- 
growth and enlarged pores be entirely over- 
come—and re-growth retarded indefinitely. 


As a result, cosmeticians are taking 
back everything they have ever said 
about hair removing and taken a new 
stand. It would seem that the hair-re- 
moving problem has at last been solved, 
for women. 

The discovery comes from the labora- 
tory of the noted mid-western scien- 
tist, R. C. Lawry. Beauty. writers are 





Re-growth itself is slowed 
7 times; coarse re-growth 
banished forever and 
enlarged pores utterly 
avoided. 





Even by running one’s 
hand across the skin, ab- |: 
solutely NO STUBBLE 
can be felt this new way. 














referring to him as “The man who works 
miracles in ridding women of hair.” 


What It Is 


It is a preparation closely resembling a 
superlatively fine beauty clay in tex- 
ture. You spread it on. Then rinse it 
off with lukewarm water. That is all. 
Every vestige of hair rinses off with it. 
The hair is gone so completely, that 
unlike after the razor, you can feel ab- 
solutely no stubble; no sign or indi- 
cation that hair had ever grown on that 
place even by running your hand across 
it! Your skin is as soft and free of hair 
as a child’s skin. AND—you are free of 
that hair indefinitely! 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
NEET contains no caustic or any of the 
poisonous chemicals associated with 
old-time “depilatories.” 

Hospitals are now using it widely to 
remove hair before operations. 


The man whoworks miracles 
ridding women of hair 


R. C. Lawry, noted mid-western 
scientist who recently astonished 


the cosmetic world by provin, 

hair can not only be ahdeed 

completely, but KEPT from 
growing back indefinitely. 


Largely at the advice of beauty ex- 
perts, women are flocking to this new 
creation. It simplifies amazingly the 
whole hair-removing problem. It defi- 
nitely ends the stimulated hair 
growth thousands of women today are 
suffering from the razor. 

This discovery is compounded in the 
hair-removing preparation called NEEr. 
A preparation on the American market 
some years, but recently radically 
changed in method of compounding to 
embody the Lawry discovery. 

After the first application, normal hair 








By a total and altogether delightful absence of stubble, 
one can instantly feel the difference between this 
and old ways. 
growth (reappearance of the hair) is 

slowed 7 times. 

On sale at Stores or use Coupon 
The preparation “Neet’—embodying 
the complete Lawry discovery——is now 
on sale at all drug, department stores 
and beauty parlors. The usual price 
is $1. There is also a 60¢ size. 
Obtain at your drug, department store, 
or beauty parlor, orif youcannot besup- 
plied, use the coupon below for supply 
by mail. The $1.00 size The NEW 


contains 3 times the N 
ect 

















USE FOR 


MAIL 


quantity of the 6oc size. 
$°U FP Pir 





Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Enclosed $1.00 (Put X Here) 0 


For Enclosed 60c (Put X Here) 0 


Send me package of the New Neet postpaid. The $1 size contains three times the quantity of 60c size, 


Tere reer ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee 
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Nothing 


Cleans Teeth 


Like POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


) you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its supe- 
rior cleansing qualities. 


It is only the powder part of a dentifrice 
that cleans and naturally a dentifrice that 
is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist, when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth Rena eognet remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time 
as nothing else could. Thousands have 
found it safe, reliable and unequalled 
throughout an-entire lifetime of constant 


use. It is the only dentifrice old enough 
to prove it can preserve teeth for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 

Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling 
refreshing after taste is delightful. 

Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth, 

You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drugstore, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 
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You can now own one of these famous Gordon- 
Van Tine Homes on liberal terms. If you own 
alot and have some cash we furnish all! umber 
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ONCE IN HIGH TARTARY 


[Continued from page 21] 


scarlet and orange tongues of fire. 

Quickly, with a popping and hissing 
and crackling, the flames spread; the 
horizon mirrored the crimson conflagra- 
tion; not long afterwards sounded the 
bull-like roar of the fire-watchers’ 
trumpets where they surveyed the city 
of Samarkand from their high towers 
. . . . and, from East and West, the 
fire companies rushed up, pulling their 
water carts after them by ropes. 

Both companies met in front of the 
bazaar. 

There the silk merchants joined with 
the rug merchants in whining suppli- 
cations. 

“Help us! Help us!” they begged. 
“Gorgeous shall be 
your reward!”—fall- 


his cousin and worst enemy, the Prince 
of the Kirgiz Tartars, whose palace was 
of the north side of the square—“who 
most foully, like the coward he is, at- 
tacked me while I lay peacefully sleep- 
ing! He hurled a large rock at me—the 
unspeakable assassin! Follow me, my 
children! Let us give him the point of 
the sword when it is red!” 
“Allah be praised!” shouted his men, 
as eager as any brisk lads for a fray. 
They rushed into the street, but al- 
ready a watcher of the Kirgiz Tartars 
had seen them; had given the alarm; 
and the gate opened wide, and there 
poured forth the pick and pride of cop- 
per-faced, fur-capped warriors, led by 
their Prince who bore 
his seventy-seven 





ing on their knees be- 
fore the two fire 
chiefs. 

But the latter, pru- 
dent men, ripened 
and slightly embit- 
tered by past expe- 
riences, shook, their 
heads. 

“First the reward!” 











years with a jaunty, 
swaggering air. 

A light of hate and, 
too, of joy eddied up 
in his puckered old 
eyes when he saw his 
cousin. 

He jerked out his 
blade and attacked 
quickly. But the other 








they demanded. 

For quite a while 
they haggled shrewdly until finally 
the chief of the western fire bri- 
gade stroked his glossy beard and 
said: “Fifteen hundred and fifty to- 
mans is my price!” 

“We accept!” exclaimed the mer- 
chants. 

But, at once, there peaked up a gut- 
tural cry of rage from the chief of the 
western brigade as he turned on his 
colleague: 

“Too little! Too little! By the teeth 
of Allah—you ruin the business, O son 
of a noseless mother!” 

An insult not to be lightly passed 
over by the other. 

“Butcher’s meat!” came his reply. 

“Bath servant!” 

Then—biff-bang!—a fist connected 
with a handsome, high-bridged nose. 
Swoosh!—another fist tapped a less 
handsome, upturned snub nose. Fire 
chief fought fire chief. Their men 
abandoned their water carts, attacking 
each other and then, for no special 
reason, attacking the merchants who 
defended themselves as well as they 
could, while higher and higher whirled 
the flames. 

“To the rescue!” cried the mer- 
chants, calling for their apprentices and 
porters. 

But the latter did not hear; would 
not have cared had they heard. They 
continued their own battle on the 
Square of the Seven Lances while, 
from the corner of a side alley, hidden 
in the dark recess of a postern, Aziza 
watched what was, in truth, the deed 
and fault of her slipping veil, her flick- 
ering eyelid. 

Suddenly—crash!—a stone flew in a 
high curve and smashed through a win- 
dow on the first floor of the palace of 
the Prince of the Kizilbashi Tartars 
where the latter reclined on a couch 
in his palace on the south side of the 
square. 

The stone, thrown with full force, 
hit him on the jaw. It knocked out 
one tooth. It brought him up wide- 
awake and furious and roaring like a 
wounded bull. He jumped from the 
couch. He picked up scimitar and bat- 
tleaxe and buffalo-hide arm shield. 

He stood there, an old white-bearded 
man calling lovtlly to his servants and 
slaves and retainers and knights-at- 
arms: 

“Ho there—ho! Here is this son of 
a burnt father, this goat of a smell 
most goatish—” he was referring to 


parried skillfully, 
throwing up his arm 
shield, then lunging viciously to the 
counter-thrust. At the same moment 


their retainers fell on each other like 


the ruffians they were, cutting and 
slashing, gouging and slugging. 

Pikes and daggers! Swords and 
lances! Stones and clubs and bricks sang 
a roaring, clashing song of strife— 


GQUDDENLY, from mysterious al- 
leys cutting wedge-wise into the 
packed, greasy wilderness of houses, 
from squat, moldy hovels and leering 
side streets and deep cellars that gaped 
like toothless, sardonic maws—men 
came on a run and gathered shouting 
eagerly: men of half Asia’s seething 
caldron of races, but all with strong, 
quick, nervous hands and eyes that 
queerly blended savagery and gliding, 
vulpine furtiveness. They were mem- 
bers of the robbers’, pickpockets’ and 
porch-climbers’ guild and soon they 
were dispersed all over Samarkand. 
There, with the townpeople busy curs- 
ing and battling, they made a rich 
haul, cutting waistshawls, snatching 
purses, plundering houses and mosques 
and bazaars. 

By this time the sun had died in the 
West. Evening had dropped; an eve- 
ning that found Aziza, hidden in the 
dark postern, no longer thrilled, but 
hungry and frightened and longing for 
her nagging, short-tempered old grand- 
mother. 

The conflagration spread. 

A mosque caught fire. 

“O Lord of Daybreak, protect me!” 
sobbed Aziza, as higher and higher 
mounted the flames, lapping the sky 
with swirling, tossing ribbons of scar- 
let-shot pink, stabbing their grim threat 
far into the Central Asian steppes. 

Out there one might have heard a 
jingle of headstalls, a crackle of 
swords, a dry rasping of lance butts, a 
creaking of saddle leather, a faint 
thumping of great kettle-drums. For 
the Grand Khan of High Tartary was 
returning from his raid into China, fol- 
lowed by his mounted warriors and by 
seven thousand shaggy, shuffle-footed 
dromedaries that groaned under their 
loads of loot, jade and silks, bronzes 
and ivories, silver and gold and jewels. 

He had just decided that he would 
erect a monument to himself in Sam- 
arkand, to acquaint all the world with 
his glory and prowess and pomp, when 
he saw the red light on the horizon 

[Continued on page 91] 
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[Continued from page 90} 


and heard the distant echo of yells and 
clashing weapons. 

He turned to his sipar-sardar, or 
commander-in-chief. “Irtish Khan,” he 
ordered, “ask my executioners to sharp- 
en their axes and to oil well their 
whips and staves for the bastinado!” 

“Listen is obey, Heaven-Born!” 


oe peace returned to Samarkand; 
and, twelve hours later, a decidedly 
sheepish and decidedly frightened as- 
sembly kowtowed before the Grand 
Khan where he sat cross-legged on a 
jeweled throne that spread up and out 
like the tail of a peacock. 

His glance swept over the long row 
of culprits. Amongst them was Aziza. 
From above the hem of her veil that 
demurely covered her face, she stared 
at her sovereign lord and decided that 
he was good-looking. 

Nearer thirty than forty he was, of a 
lean, clean length of limb, with teeth 
drift-white, and gray, shrewd eyes and 
a slow, queer, rather ironic smile. He 
was splendidly arrayed in purple-and- 
silver Bokharan brocade, shimmering 
necklaces of pearl and moonstones and 
yellow Poonah diamonds hanging to 
his waistshawl. 

Grim, by contrast, was the naked, 
six-foot blade which lay across his 
knees. Grim, too, were his words when, 
having listened to accusations and 
counter-accusations and sifted fault 
and responsibility, he proceeded to pass 
judgment. 

He had already given orders to be- 
head the robbers when, suddenly, he 
reconsidered. 

“A dead thief is worth nothing!” he 
explained. “But a live thief . . . ?” 
He laughed. “You are the most accom- 
plished thieves in Samarkand. You are 
familiar with the size and hiding-place 
of each man’s wealth. I appoint you 
tax-collectors. And since even a thief 
is worthy of his hire, the merchants 
shall pay you for your work, thus sav- 
ing the State—meaning myself—mon- 
ey both coming and going.” 

To the two Tartar Princes, he said: 

“Years ago, because of your vener- 
able age, I permitted you to retire from 
active service. Since then, by some 
miracle, you have become rejuvenated 
—have become once more like young 
game cocks, strutting each and crow- 
ing his challenge to the other. I am 
glad of it. For I need men like you. 
You, O Prince of the Kizilbash, shall in 
the future guard my western frontier 
against the inroads of the insolent Tur- 
komans, while you, O Prince of the 


Kirgiz, shall guard the eastern frontier 
against Manchus and Mongols. Since, 
in consequence, you have no longer 
need for your town palaces, the State 
—meaning myself—shall accept them 
as presents!” 

So the Grand Khan of High Tartary 
meted out punishment to all, until 
there remained only Aziza and the two 
youths—the one of the fruiterers’ and 
the one of the oil merchants’ guild. 

“You three,” said the Grand Khan, 
“are the real culprits. It is because of 
you three that here is my loyal city of 
Samarkand turned into a shambles— 
with people dead and wounded—a 
bazaar and a mosque gone up in flame 
and smoke—houses plundered—win- 
dows broken—pavements torn up— 
confusion everywhere! Tell me—” 
addressing the man of the fruiterers’ 
guild—“why did you fight?” 

“Heaven-Born!” came the reply. “I 
met this girl—and her eyes spoke to 
my eyes and...” 

“You lie! You lie, O creature 
cried the other. “Her eyes whispered 
to me—to me!” 

Once more they were about to fall 
on each other with blows and kicks, 
when the Grand Khan roared out: 
“Peace! Peace!”’; and, silence restored, 
he spoke to the girl: 

“Aziza, you are the only one who 
can decide this knotty problem. At 
whom did you wink—at this youth—or 
at that?” 

“At neither, Heaven-Born!” 

“The” 

“J—I winked at the moon!” 

“The moon? At three o’clock in the 
afternoon?” The Grand Khan shook 
his head. 

“But a live thief... ?” 

And then—was it the slight breeze 
that blew through the palace hall, or a 
slim, white finger?—Aziza’s face veil 
slipped; and—was it the fault of a 
dust mote, or of her own whim?—her 
eyelid flickered with the faintest wink 


1” 


* in the world. 


ND—the end of the tale? There we 

have history itself to speak for us. 

For it is a fact that, a year later, 
there was great rejoicing in Sa- 
markand. Aziza, the Grand Khan’s 
wife, had borne a man-child to her 
husband. 

And it is also a fact that this man- 
child—who was destined to conquer all 
Hindustan and to carry the glory of 
the Crescent to the gates of Moscow— 
was named Aybek, which, in the Tartar 
language, means “Moon Lord.” 





DANCING TOWARD BEAUTY 
[Continued from page 4] 


of golf. Of course he grows fat! What 
the woman who has danced in her 
youth should do is keep on danc- 
ing. Naturally, as she grows older, she 
will cut down the length and intensity 
of her periods of practise. 

Thoughtlessly, many people speak 
of jazz as American. It is not. Per- 
haps, already, a reaction is setting in. 
Some fine composers have been influ- 
enced by the jazz craze and by the 
elements in American living which pro- 
duced it. Yet there must be great 
dances in the living of the American 
people. A great musician like Tschai- 
kovsky hears sounds where there is 
apparent barrenness. So we may hope 
that when America settles down, jazz 
will die and make way for the birth of 
some truly fine and satisfying dance 
music and dances. 

And how accessible, in this day of 
radio and victrola, is good music— 


without which, of course, there can be 
no good dancing. Almost anyone can 
now turn on or tune in on the beauti- 
ful minuets and gavottes and fugues 
of Bach, Rubenstein, Tschaikovsky, 
Chopin, Schubert, Schumann and the 
most eloquent artists of the past. And 
to women, especially, this should be a 
pleasure and a help. 

Are you a woman? Then poise, bear- 
ing and presence will surely come if 
you practise dancing, at first a half 
hour and then, perhaps, an hour a day. 
Do not, of course, begin immediately 
with ballet exercises. They are too ex- 
acting for the stiff, untrained body. 
There exists, however, a form between 
ballet and ballroom dancing, which can 
give you grace, balance, poise, that 
health and well-being which is, in the 
last analysis, beauty. Some day, I sin- 
cerely hope, all American women will 
dance—and be beautiful. 
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Poper Shamipooifig 


gives children 
beautiful 


Healthy Hair 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands of mothers 
now use. See the difference it will make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD'S hair. 


NY CHILD can have hair that is 
beautiful, healthy and luxuriant. 

Itis NO LONGER a matter of luck. 

Experience proves that the beauty of a 
child’s hair depends ALMOST EN- 
TIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 

« Proper shampooing is what makes the 
hair soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dulland heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it fects harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because the 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular —— to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins 
it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. 

It does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


[I you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
— all over the scalp, and all through 

e hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified is 
all that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather which cleanses thor- 
oughly and rinses out easily, removing every 
particle of dust and dirt. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry. for it will be 
eee | soft and silky. Even while wet 
it will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers, 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular Mer § shampooing will keep the 


scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright 
and fresh-looking and make it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

Youcan get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
pooatany drug storeor toilet goodscounter, 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 











\ oa a good refrigerator, 


a dozen eggs will spoil just as 
quickly as your year’s supply. 
But there are refrigerators being 
used today that are failing in their 
food-saving service. Wasters of 
ice! Food contaminators! Look at 
your refrigerator ... isn’t it time 
to get a new one . . . a Gibson? 

The Gibson is an ideal place to 
keep food safe because it is insu- 
lated with the finest material known 
—pure corkboard. It is the insu- 
lation that manufacturers of elec- 
trical refrigeration units approve. 

Gibson doors lock automatically 
when closed—air-tight. The seam- 
less porcelain — with rounded 
corners is easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. The trap is one-piece, 
cast aluminum. The patented, flat- 
style shelves permit dishes to slide 
across them without tipping. They 
never rust and are an exclusive 
feature of the Gibson. 

At any time the corkboard-in- 
sulated Gibson can be equipped 
with an ice-making unit. The Gib- 
son comes in all sizes and all 
prices. Snowy white, all-porcelain 
exteriors. Beauti- 
ful wood finishes. 
All-metal cabi- 
nets finished in 
white enamel. 
Write today for 
free copy of 
“Food and Ice for 
865 Tomorrows.” 
Gibson Refriger- 
ator Co., Green- 
ville, Mich. 


“..71, 72, 73, 74, 75, there you are 
lady, 75 dozen eggs 
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For the past few 

years our designers have been devel- 
oping a novel type of furniture called 
“stick reed, which gracefully brings 
out all of the natural artistry of the 
raw product. This unusual furniture 
is both distinctive and beautiful and 
expresses the color, comfort and cheer 
that modern sun parlors and porches 
should suggest. Your dealer will be 
pleased to show you our new “stick” 
as other 





reed patterns, as we 
andsome furniture of reed, fibre, 
and wood made by Heywood- 
Wakefield. 
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Send 6 cents to Heywood -Wakefield Company, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., to cover 
the cost of mailing our helpful book on interior 
decoration, “Color Furniture in the Home.” —— 
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there would be no hitch in Merryvale’s 
plan—that they would rescue her be- 
fore Larey got to Yuma. What vile in- 
tention had actuated Larey? To get 
her away from home—to break her 
spirit and drag her down—then back 
to Lost Lake, submissive and lost to 
all except the life of a squaw! What a 
madman he was, not to realize that she 
would kill him and then herself! 

A key clicking in the lock inter- 
rupted her meditation. A rush of joy- 
ous excitement—and some emotion 
striking deeper—brought her erect, 
quivering. Merryvale and Adam had 
contrived to get the key. They were 
here. 

The lock rasped, the handle turned, 
the door opened. Stone entered. He 
was pale, determined. 

“Oh!” cried Ruth, with a shock of 
sickening disappointment. 

“Say, you must have read my mind,” 
he flashed, his glance running over the 
curtain which enveloped her. “Come. 
I'll get you out of here.” 

“Hal, I’m afraid to trust you.” 

“But you'll be worse off if you raise 
hell an’ spoil my game,” he declared, 
impatiently. “Collishaw is dickerin’ 
right now with Sanchez, and may be 
here any minute. He’s goin’ to double 
cross Larey an’ sell you . . . . Oh, 
don’t look that way! These men do 
these things. Besides if Collishaw an’ 
Sanchez don’t make away with you, 
Larey will be here tonight.” 

Ruth hesitated. If Adam did not 
come at once, before Collishaw, she 
would be in much greater danger than 
if she went with Stone, whom she felt 
sure she could manage for a while, at 
least, or else escape from him. Adam, 
not finding her at the Del Toro, would 
hunt for her, and the chances of track- 
ing Stone were more favorable than 
of finding Collishaw. And if Guerd 
Larey were the first to arrive—Ruth 
did not allow herself to finish the 
thought. 

“T’'ll go—with you,” she faltered. 

Swiftly, then, Stone drew her out of 
the room and locked the door. It was 
almost dusk. The red afterglow of sun- 
set lingered in the west. Stone took 
Ruth’s arm with no light hand and al- 
most lifting her along, he hurried down 
the porch stairways to the courtyard. 
From here he led her into the side 
street and away from Sanchez’s place. 
They met several people, who apparent- 
ly took no notice. Stone talked in 
forced casual tones. They went down a 
block and turned again, and proceeded 
to the poorer section of Yuma. 

“You said Sanchez, didn’t you?” 
asked Ruth. “Then that was the Del 
Toro?” 

“You bet it was, an’ no place for a 
white woman,” he returned, suggest- 
ively. 

“This path hurts my feet,” complain- 
ed Ruth. “I haven’t any shoes. Don’t 
go so fast.” 

Stone slowed down to oblige her, 
and slightly relaxed his grip on her 
arm. 

A stone bruised her foot and a 
few steps more and she was not even 
able to walk. Dizzy and weak, she 
would have fallen but for his sup- 
port. Then he carried her along the 
street, into a gloomy areaway, where, 
coming to a door, he put her down. 
Unlocking the door he dragged her 
into a dark room, where she sank to 
the floor. There she partially lost con- 
sciousness, though she heard Stone 
moving around and saw the darkness 
lighten. 

Then Stone lifted her into a chair. 
Ruth recovered presently to see that 
she had been brought into a large, high- 


ceiling apartment, stone-walled and 
stone-floored. The furniture and the 
iron-shuttered window indicated that 
this was the abode of Mexicans. Stone 
wiped his wet face and breathed heavi- 
ly while he glared at her. He betrayed 
no apparent consciousness of her piti- 
able state. His bold eyes gloated over 
her bare arms and shoulders, over her 
dishevelled hair that fell like a shower 
of gold about her. 

“I’m going to take you away from 
Yuma if we have to walk,” he said. 

“Suppese you do elude Collishaw 
and Guerd, and—but that’s silly of 
me. You cannot escape Adam Wans- 
fell,” said Ruth. 

“Who? That wanderin’ desert rat? I 
tell you I don’t care,” he retorted, with 
a sullen passion that showed he hated 
to be made to think on it. 

“You love life as well as anybody.” 

“Ruth Larey, I don’t love life or 
God—or anythin’ but you. I’d throw 
them away—like that—just to possess 
you one minute.” 

“But Hal, think—shink before it’s 
too late!” she entreated. “You cannot 
possess me, as you call it. Of course, 
as I’m unable to lift a hand, you can 
sink lower than a desert savage and—” 

“Guerd Larey means to sink that 
low,” Stone interrupted, with flaming 
jealousy. “I read his mind.” 

“Oh, there’s no hope to reach you,” 
cried Ruth, despairingly. 

“Not that way, Ruth. So you might 
as well make up your mind to let 
yourself go.” 

Suddenly Stone was no longer star- 
ing at her. His head was turned to one 
side, lowered a little, in the attitude of 
intense listening. 

Ruth’s tired heart quickened. She 
heard footsteps, then a knock upon a 
door, surely another door in this very 
house—then sharp quick Mexican 
voices. 

Stone cursed under his breath, and 
leaping up, he guardedly opened the 


* door, which he had forgotten to lock. 


The voices came distinctly now, some- 
how different from natural conversa- 
tion. They must have startled Stone, 
for he glided out of the room and turn- 
ing whispered to Ruth: “If you yap 
it'll go bad with you!” Then he closed 
and locked the door noiselessly; and 
his swift, soft footfalls died away. 

A door opened, there were sounds of 
a struggle, then footsteps—louder, com- 
ing back—a Mexican voice, shrill, ex- 
cited, answering deep tones that lifted 
Ruth’s sunken heart! Men had halted 
outside the door. A key clinked upon 
the pavement. 

“Merryvale, pick it up. Open the 
door.” 

The same deep tones! Ruth’s voice 
released itself in a cry. 

The lock shot back with a rasp. Vio- 
lently the door swung in. Then the 
black doorway seemed filled by a 
gigantic form. Adam strode in, drag- 
ging Stone by one great hand clutched 
in his shirt. Other men followed, closed 
the door. Adam gave Stone a fling. He 
catapulted against the wall and slid 
down. 

Adam knelt before Ruth, bent close 
to search her face. She could not speak 
just then, but she met the gray light- 
ning flash of his eyes, and smiled with 
all the gladness that filled her breast to 
bursting. He did not speak, but the re- 
laxing of an iron tension spoke more 
eloquently than words. 

Ruth lifted a shaking hand, which 
he instantly enclosed in his. Merryvale 
came to her side. “Wal, now lass, 
brace up. We’re heah!” 

Adam’s emotion seemed too deep 

[Continued on page 95] 
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for smile or word or movement. Yet 
his look was beautiful and soul-dis- 
turbing to Ruth. At last he released 
her hand and arose. 

Then he gazed down at her while he 
pointed to Stone. 

“Why did he fetch you here?” 

“He wanted to—to save me from 
Collishaw,” faltered Ruth. 

“Did you come here of your own 
accord, or did he force you?” went on 
Adam. 

“Both. He frightened me into com- 
ing. It was a choice of evils.” 

“Stone,” began Adam, in a deadly 
calm. As he turned away Ruth caught 
his sleeve to stop him. 

“Adam, let him be,” she asked, not 
in any sense entreatingly. “At least he 
did save me from Collishaw’s utter 
brutality last night, and no doubt to- 
day also.” 

“T don’t want your pity, Ruth 
Larey,” declared Stone, flaring up. 

Merryvale took a couple of steps in 
Stone’s direction. “Did you heah what 
I told you aboot Collishaw?” 

“Ves, I did, you old ferret-face. An’ 
I don’t give a whoop in hell. I played 
my game an’ lost.” 

Adam turned once more to Ruth. 
“Tt is evident to me that you want 
Stone let off.” 

“Adam, I think I am to blame,” she 
said, as unflinchingly she met his stern 
sad gaze. 

“You mean merely because you hap- 
pened to be at Lost Lake when Stone 
came. But that’s too far-fetched. You 
are not to blame for being alive. You 
are not to find yourself guilty because 
you have wished men to find you fair. 
That is any woman’s right. . . . But 
was not Stone only an instrument in 
this deal—and Collishaw arfother?” 

Ruth lied, encompassing all the in- 
nocence that she could muster. 

“Aw, hell, Wansfell,”’ burst out 
Stone, getting up. “You listen to me 
if you want the straight of this. Guerd 
Larey hatched this deal. He’d got a 
tip from Collishaw about how to fetch 
his wife to terms. Well, Larey didn’t 
want to figure in it. He had deep 
schemes at Lost Lake an’ he was too 
smart to queer them. So he sends Col- 
lishaw off north as a blind. He got me 
to fit in with his game. That wasn’t 
hard to do, for I had a game of my 
own. Dabb was in it, too. I was to steal 
money from Larey’s desk. Then my 
part was to go to Ruth and beg her on 
my knees to come down and persuade 
Larey to let me off, because I was 
drunk or crazy. I did go and Ruth fell 
into the trap. I daresay she didn’t dis- 
like the idea of trying out her charms 
an’ tricks upon her husband. We went 
down the path. Collishaw was hidin’ 
with a blanket. He threw it over her 
head, an’ grabbed her up. We ran to 
the wagon waitin’, an’ got in. The 
Mex drove off . 

“So far so good for Mr. Larey. But 
right there his deal ended. Ruth fought 
that one-eyed devil like the little cat 
she is. He’d have torn her to pieces 
but for me. Then when she was beaten, 
lyin’ there white in the moonlight, with 
her dress nearly torn off, that damned 
Texan couldn’t keep his hands off her. 
If I’d had a gun I’d sure have bored 
him. But I hadn’t an’ I was afraid to 
snatch at his. I saw that he had double- 
crossed Larey. The sight of that girl 
was too much for him, the old buzzard. 
I cussed him an’ begged him an’ fought 
him all night to let Ruth alone. An’ so 
help me heaven, if I never did anythin’ 
good for her before, I did that. 

“But my plan was to double-cross 
Larey myself. I was to get the money 
I stole. Larey—who thought he was so 


slick—believed I could be bought. But 
I loved the girl an’ I meant to fool 
him an’ take her away. An’ you can 
bet your life I’d have done it but for 
that bead-eyed Collishaw.” 

Stone’s hurried, coarse and impas- 
sioned story had the ease and strength 
of veracity. If it impressed Wansfell 
he did not evince the slightest sign. 

“Stone, you lack a goed many 
things,” he said, coldly. “And one is 
that you can’t see ahead. I could crack 
your neck and think no more of it than 
to crack a stick by the camp-fire. But 
this girl asks that I do you no injury. 
She misled you and that galls her .... 
Well, you go your way. But never 
cross my trail again.” 

In the silence that ensued Stone 
made for the door, opened it and 
passed out. The light flared upon him, 
dogged and sullen of mien, and then 
he vanished in the gloom. 

“We will go now,” said Adam. 

Ruth put her bruised feet gingerly 
to the floor and rose to rest her weight 
upon them. She flinched, but managed 
to limp a few steps, when Adam 
stopped her with an encircling arm. 

“I’m afraid I can’t walk very well,” 
she said. 

“You need not walk” 

Adam lifted Ruth in his arms. She 
wondered at the sphinx-like impassive- 
ness of his face. 

“Wal, lass, shore you needn’t worry 
none aboot Collishaw,’ spoke up 
Merryvale, in a voice that held an un- 
familiar cold note. 

Ruth sagged against Adam. She felt 
only an exaggeration of her weakness, 
but she knew what Merryvale meant. 
What little strength she had left was 
scarcely enough to resist a stealing 
faintness. Then her mind seemed 
vague. She had a sensation of resting 
laxly in Adam’s arms, of being moved 
out into the night, of gloomy walls and 
dim lights, of whispering voices. 

Again Ruth heard the low hum of 
Yuma’s night life. She was being taken 
back into the heart of the town. A 
passageway took form around her. The 
passageway led into a patio. Then they 
were mounting steps. Adam carried 
her through dim-lit halls and rooms, 
at last to let her gently down. Their 
Mexican guide appeared to be issuing 
orders. Soft sandled footsteps sounded 
through the house; the darkness of this 
room gave place to light. Ruth found 
herself given into the kindly hands 
of Senora Augustine and her two 
daughters. 

Ruth sank back, to close her eyes 
and surrender to the Mexican women. 
She scarcely felt their ministrations. 
All within her breast seemed stilled, 
frozen. It passed, leaving a numb sick- 
ness. Slowly the horror faded out of 
her mind, like a spectre retreating 
down an empty hall, where mourn- 
ful winds of darkness blew. 

A langour overcame her. She slept. 
oe next morning found them on 

their way to Lost Lake. The stage 
rolled on and around and upward, at 
last emerging from the river basin, 
and the rising dust. The air cleared. 
And the grand desolate variations of 
the desert wilderness stood out in the 
white morning light. Away wandered 
the red green-bordered ribbon that was 
the river, at last piercing the dark 
mountains, so crinkly and bald and 
rugged. Away spread and rose the 
gray gravel slopes, fringed with green- 
spotted gullies, swelling to the level 
rim of the escarpment. 

Ruth suddenly realized that she was 
not for the moment gazing drearily, 

[Continued on page 96] 
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mournfully, hatefully at the ghastly 
desert, with its ever unattainable hori- 
zon. But the instant she thought of it 
the binding fetters shut upon her. Was 
this but the untruthful conception of 
her imagination? 

“When are you going to take me 
away from the desert before it’s too 
late?” she shot at Adam, with a glance 
of fire. 

“As soon as you are free,” he said, 
very low. 

“Free!” she exclaimed, leaning to 
whisper, “you think that will come be- 
fore this desert eats my heart out?” 

“It will come soon. It will come by 
the very nature of life and events on 
the desert. That is what sustains me 
here—and stays—” 

“Don’t speak beyond me,” she in- 
terrupted him, entreatingly. “I need 
every single little atom of help pos- 
sible . . . You mean—the way he is 
going—he’ll not last long?” 

“Not on this desert!” returned 
Adam, with dark and sombre sadness. 

Her fellow passengers lounged asleep 
in their seats. Even Adam nodded with 
closed eyes and seeing him thus, she 
fancied she could trace the havoc the 
last few days had wrought. Was not 
his hair a little whiter over his temples 
than on the day he had encountered her 
with Stone in the canyon? Ruth had to 
avert her gaze. Must a woman always 
be a destroyer? Were there no women 
who made men stronger, nobler and 
happier? 

Ruth leaned at the window and 
watched till her eyes were tired, and 
then resting them, dozing the hot 
hours away, she awoke to watch again. 
Her mind was as wearied as her emo- 
tions and her body. But in spite of that 
she felt something new, dawning, un- 
accountable as it was prophetic, be- 
ginning to work upon her. 

The sand dunes again! Clear, soft, 
blown clear by the wind, rippled as 
by shore waves, rising from the desert 
in long smooth rounded slopes, climb- 
ing and swelling and mounting, curved, 
scalloped, knife-edged, lacy, exquisitely 
silver, on and up, alluring steps toward 
the infinite blue! 

The sun was setting when the stage 
emerged from the pass, and turned 
somewhat westward, facing the bare, 


stark and naked basin in which Lost 
Lake shone a green spot in all that 
ghastliness. 

But it was somehow a different place 
at the end of this strange day. Ruth 
had never before seen that vast hol- 
low between the dunes, and the black 
range to the north free of haze, drift- 
ing palls of sand, driving yellow dust- 
devils, and always the omnipresent 
and deceitful mirages. This hour it 
was silver and gold, an endless desert 
scene, beginning to tinge with the slow 
stealing red of sunset. 

They presently turned a ridge cor- 
ner, to roll down a gentle slope into 
Bitter Seeps. 

“All out. Thirty minutes for refresh- 
ment,” shouted the driver, facetiously. 

Ruth let Adam help her out. It was 
relief to stretch her cramped limbs. 
For food and drink Merryvale pre- 
ferred to offer what he had fetched 
from Yuma rather than what the In- 
dians could supply. The water was 
warm and the bread gritty with sand, 
yet Ruth forced herself to appease 
hunger and thirst. 

“T must leave you here,” announced 
Adam, presently. 

Ruth gave him a swift stare of sur- 
prise. 

“I left my burros and packs here,” 
he went on. “I’ll find them and come on 
to Lost Lake tonight.” 

“Oh!—you’ll walk?” she returned. 

“Surely. It will not take more than 
six hours. I’m used to walking, Ruth, 
and like night best. Why do you imag- 
ine they called me a wanderer?” 

“There'll be another wanderer—if 
you abandon me to the tender mercy 
of your brother!” retorted Ruth, re- 
belliously. Then the instant the rude 
retort was out she regretted it. But 
the thought of Adam not being near 
her gave swift release to the dread that 
always hovered under the surface. 

“Ruth, must I tell you again—what 
torture I endure—at the thought of 
Guerd recognizing me?” 

“No. No. Forgive me. I understand 
why you ought not take the risk... 
I am as fearful as you. Not to save 
me—even from what I’ve lived through 
these last three days—would I have 
you meet him. But I forget. And then 
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S183 4714 «wccccce 35|5221 14-18, 2 ©§0(5259 4714 cucccee 3515295 14-18, 36-46. .45 
5154 6 mos.-1-6 ...30/§222 4-12 ..30/5262 14-18, 36-42..45|/§296 14-18, 36-42. .35 
5155 14-16, 36-42.35|§231 6-14 ...ceeee 35/5271 14-18, 36-42. .45/5§297 14-18, 36-42..35 
eS Pees $O1S2SZ 4-14 scccccce 3515272 14-18, 36-42..65/§298 4-14 .......- 35 
ES eee 395 |§242 12°20 2.2.00. 4515273 14-18, 36-46..45|5299 6-14 ........ 35 
5164 1-2-4-6 ...... 3515243 14-18, 36-42..50/5274 14-18, 36-42..45|5300 14-18, 36-42..45 
§169 14-16, 36-42.35|5244 2-10 .....4-- 30/5277 14-18, 36-42..45/5301 14-18, 36-42..45 
BAUS DEG oecud tcc 3515245 14-18, 36-42..50/5279 14-18, 36-42..50|5§302 14-18, 36-46..35 
BEGG B°80 vcs onsies 30/5246 14-18, 36-42..50/5280 14-18, 36-42..45|5303 2-4-6-8-10 ...30 
$177 1-2-4-6-8 .30|5247 14-18, 36-42..45|5281 1-2-4-6-8 ...30|/5304 4-14 ....---- 35 
§188 14-16, 36-46.35|5248 14-18, 36-42..50|5282 14-18, 36-42..45 1/5305 14-18, 36-42..45 
$197 14-16, 36-46.35/|5249 12-20 ....... 45/5283 14-18, 36-42..50|§306 14-16, 36-42..45 
§202 6-14 ...ceeee 35|§250 14-18, 36-42. .45 |5285 14-18, 36-42..50|5307 14-18, 36-42. .65 
§203 14-18, 36-42..45/5251 14-18, 36-46. .4515287 14-18, 36-46..4515308 14-20 .......65 

Embroidery Patterns 

No. Color Price|No. Color Price|No. Color Price|No. Color Price 
317 Blue .......- 15|1629 Yellow ...... 85/1645 Canvas . «40/1650 Canvas ......45 
1072 Blue ........ 2813642 Blue ..cccecs 2511646 Canvas ...... 60/1651 One Size ....60 
1120 I3lue or Yel. .25|1642 Yellow ...... 40|1647 Silk ........ 45|1652 One Size ....90 
1546 Iilue or Yel. .35|1643 Yellow ...... geizGes Silk... sees 45|1653 Silk Applique 75 
1590 Iblue or Yel. .30/1644 Art-Color ...75|1649 Three Sizes. .4£|1654 Blue ........ 50 
1602 Yellow ...... 35) 
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The story behind 


1928 


truly CRALTMING 


| H-A-I-R 


Joan Crawford discusses 
with her admirers just what 
should be done to retain that 
much desired natural gloss. 


HE best advice about the 

care of my hair came from 
a man who was not a California 
Lemon Grower—but he was a 
hairdresser. 

Seemed to me I never could 
get the natural lustre of my hair 
as in the schoolgir] days. And, it 
cost me tears—until one day, I 
had to have a hurry up shampoo. 

And, then, what do you think 
this strange Mr. Hairdresser 
did? I was shocked to see him 
cut two lemons in halves and 
squeeze them into clean rinse 
water. I protested. You really 
never heard such a plea as that 
man made for lemons. And, 
finally, to pacify him I allowed 
him to go ahead. 

Well, I had my surprise! 
When the lemon rinse was ac- 
complished and the clear-water 
rinsing, too, I could see that 
something cheerful had occur- 
red! Why, when he dried and 
started to comb my hair, there 
was that. school-girl lustre 
again! Been happy ever since! 

So that’s my story of real, 
fresh California Lemon Juice. | 
give it to you. You see, the deli- 
cate acid of the lemon cuts the 
viscous curd that remains on the 
hair when you rinse with plain 








water, 
Shampoo with say two soap- 
then rinse with plain 


| ings, 
water thoroughly. Now—put the 
real, fresh juice of two Calif- 
ornia Lemons in about four 
quarts of water—and rinse sev- 
eral times. Once again, use a 


| plain water rinse. Then that 
lustrous natural gloss comes 
back! Try it—that’s the advice of 


Every modern woman 
should understand the value 
of fresh lemon juice as a toilet 
requisite. Send today for our in- 
formative booklet, “Lemon the 
Natural Cosmetic,” containing 
tributes from screen stars. Write 
your name and address on corner 
of this page, tear off and mail to 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 1106, Box 530, Station “C,” 
Los Angeles, California 
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STAIRS OF SAND 


[Continued from page 96 | 


I always slip back to the other Ruth. 
Alas, the real contemptible Ruth!” 

“If my brother is at Lost Lake now, 
then we may doubt Stone’s story. But 
if not—” 

“Oh, Stone lied!” interrupted Ruth, 
hurriedly, guiltily conscious of her own 
falsehood. “He swore he would get 
even with me. Merryvale heard him. 
Well, Stone inveigled Collishaw some- 
how; and each had his own treacher- 
ous motive. Stone told me Collishaw 
tried to sell me to Sanchez.” 

“How terribly I want to believe that 
Stone lied about my brother!” 

*“Adam—that ought to make it easy,” 
faltered Ruth. 

“Yes. I will believe until we know 
surely.” 

“You will see me tomorrow night, 
without fail?” entreated Ruth. 

He gazed down upon her with the 
strange look that always troubled her 
soul. 

“Ruth, what will become of us if 
you make it so that I'll have to see 
you all the time?” 

“It would be very wonderful for 
me,” she returned, ashamed yet un- 
abashed. “But I never can make it so.” 

“Take care,’ he warned, but with 
pathos. “Even the loneliest of desert 
eagles has a mate once in its life.” 

“Wouldn’t you be happy, too—if 
such a wonderful thing came true?” 
she asked, softly. 

“Happy if I killed my brother!” he 
ejaculated, sternly. 

“My God!—You—you—I didn’t 
mean that!—Oh, I can’t see why—” 
cried Ruth, breaking off in anquish. 

“Ruth, you can’t see. That’s the 
trouble. But let me tell you. The nobl- 
est way you can be true to your 
mother’s prayer—and save me, is to 
keep me from killing Guerd.” 

“Adam, I would sacrifice my life for 
that,” she answered passionately. 








“Then fight it out. I don’t mean 
alone. I'll help all I can. For let me 
swear this to you. If Guerd ever finds 
out I am Adam Larey—that I am your 
friend and protector—that I love you, 
he will be a fiend. Nothing on earth or 
in heaven could hold him in his hate 
. . . Then I'd be driven to kill him!” 

“Adam, i promise you, I'll fight it 
out, and never forget,” replied Ruth. 
“But I’m only a woman—unstable as 
the winds— weak as water up to this 
very hour . . . I must know you are 
near me.” 

“I shall be,” he replied, in earnest 
relief. 

“You will be quite near?” 
Ruth, eagerly. 

“Tt is scarce two miles.” 

“Oh. That big jumble of rocks to 
the east of Lost Lake?” 

“Ves.” 

Merryvale approached them at this 
juncture. 

Adam put a brawny hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s a hard place for me,” he said, 
with emotion. “I am used to facing 
the desert, and men and events. But 
1 am powerless here .. . The trust | 
give you is this. Never let Ruth out 
of your sight. I mean when she is not 
in the house. She can’t be cooped up 
all the time. Never let her out of 
your sight. And if any man lays a 
hand on her—shoot him!” 

“Wal, pard, I savvy. An’ I shore 
have a hankerin’ for my job,” drawled 
Merryvale. 

Adam loomed over Ruth then, with 
smile and touch that thrilled her. 
“Adios, V'luvia d’oro!” 

“Ah, not gold. You should say 
‘shower of trouble’ . . . and I should 
say, ‘adios, grande senor!” 

At that she turned into the stage 
coach and Adam returned to his desert. 

| Concluded in Juty McCatv’s | 


asked 





THE PRINCESS MARRIAGEABLE 


| Continued from page 27 


physicians and nurses in charge, but 
most of the care of the babies is un- 
dertaken by Swedish girls.” 

From the Princess’ chatter I began 
to realize what a happy childhood the 
three Princesses and their young broth- 
er must have had in their lovely home 
in Stockholm. It is situated in the 
midst of a private park, on an elevation 
with a wonderful view over a part of 
the Harbor, and thus is adaptable both 
for a Summer and a Winter home. 

3efore the end of our audience I 
ventured to say that I would like so 
much to have a photograph, and asked 
where I might procure one that her 
highness would approve. 

Princess Maerta was very sweet 
about it. “I think I have some up- 
stairs,” she said, and instead of ring- 
ing for a servant she quite simply 
went to fetch them herself. 

Her photograph can give only an 
inadequate conception of Princess 
Maerta’s intelligence and charm, yet it 
upholds to some degree the assertion 
that this Royal Princess is a lovely 
example of all that is so splendid in 
beautiful, modern and highly civilized 
Sweden. 


The Infanta of Spain 


It was a formal audience at which 
I was invited to meet the Infanta Bea- 
trice of Spain. I walked through state- 
ly drawing rooms, past Generals and 
Admirals in gorgeous dress uniforms 
ablaze with decorations, to a smaller 
salon, where I bent low over her 


Majesty's hand. The English Queen of 
Spain seems to grow more graceful and 
youthful every year, and her daughter, 
the Infanta Beatrice, has grown into 
one of the loveliest girls imaginable. 

Everyone who comes in contact with 
her Royal Highness is struck with her 
personality, making one feel she is des- 
tined to occupy some position in the 
world. Like all Royal children she has 
been taught to overcome all shyness 
and to feel at home with anyone they 
may meet. But the Infanta Beatrice 
has a particular flair for remembering 
people—she remembers their faces, 
their names and all about them. 

A simple life the Infanta has led 
from childhood up; breakfast in her 
rooms at 8:30, a half hour of games 
and gymnastics in which the King often 
joins them, out of doors under a 
trained director. Studies in the morn- 
ing under private teachers and direc- 
tors, an English governess one day and 
a French the next. Luncheon at 1:30. 
then the afternoon more or less free 
to go out with the Queen, attend races 
or other informal functions, take danc- 
ing lessons or play tennis. After tea at 
5:30, studies again until 7:30 or so. 
when all the Royal children spend a 
highly prized hour with their parents. 
Supper at 8:30 and bed by nine. 

And the result is that the elder 
daughter of the King and Queen of 
Spain is now ready to carry on the 
noble traditions of her house and to 
occupy her own important position in 
the world. 
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| : Skin 








ODERN beauty science has perfected 
an utterly new way in skin lightening. 


| Away that acts almost overnight; yet that’s 
| wholly without the harsh bleaching agents 





of old-time “bleaches.” 


A way that not only bleaches the skin to 
ivory whiteness, but acts to soothe and 
soften the skin as well. 


A way, thus, that brings the one thing, in 
home beauty culture, every woman has 
always wanted—a proved, safe way of bleach- 
ing the skin. 

It also causes freckles, blotches, liver spots 
and moth patches to disappear. Jt elimi- 
nates blackheads almost unbelievably. 


A Scientific Creation 


It is the product of a world-famed laboratory 
whose entire effort is devoted to skin whiten- 


| ing. A laboratory purposely situated in the 














Paris now decrees—“bacl: to the feminine”: dainty, 
Jilmy and the allure of an ivory skin 


center of the South where hot sun and dust 
make darkened skin woman’s greatest prob- 
lem. 


It marks some 10 years of experiment by 
ablest men of science; and embodies over 
1,000 exhaustive scientific tests. 


Over 30 eminent doctors, scientists and skin 
specialists contributed to its development. 
$50,000 was spent perfecting its formula. 
Today its use is spreading from one end of 
the world to the other. 


olden Peacock 
Bleach Creme 





4: or 5 Shades 


SUTTERLY WITHOUT the use 
of HARMFUL “‘Bleaches’’! 


A Totally NEW Way That Brings What Every Woman 
'———_ Has Always Wanted: A Method of Lightening the Skin 
Without Slightest Danger of Irritation! 


Now! ~Lighten Your 





Fite st ¥ Be 





Entirely NEW Principles 


It acts on entirely new principles. Instead 
of harshly bleaching the skin, it acts to neu- 
tralize the elements in the skin that cause 
skin darkness. And thus meets the exaci- 
ments of modern beauty science in skin 
protection. 

Old-time bleaches depended for their action 
on irritant ingredients. This new way em- 
ploys, asits bleaching agent, one 6f the most 
potent healing agents known. 

An agent employed by virtually every doc- 
tor in combating skin disorders. And rated 
as such by the greatest printed authority of 
scientific research, the United States Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Do you wonder, then, that largely on expert 
advice, women are flocking toits use? 


Results Overnight 
4 Shades Lighter in 3 Days 


A single application will prove its powers to 
you. Prove them beyond all doubt or skep- 
ticism. ; 

Apply it tonight. Tomorrow your skin will 
be appreciably lighter. In three days it will 











[ ioe Aisots — - 
Thousands of women have learned that shoulders and 
arms, too, may now be made faultless in this way 





be 4 to 5 shades lighter—no matter how 
dark it may be today. 


Unqualifiedly Guaranteed 


It is called Golden Peacock Bleach Creme. 
And is unqualifiedly GUARANTEED to 
bring those results to you, or the purchase 
price refunded without question. 


Please learn what it means to you. Some 
500,000 women now use it nightly. Results 
to you will prove a revelation. To obtain it, 
go to any drug or department store. 
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A skin that is oily is unattractive— 
does not look young. Thousands of 
women write us that they find this 
treatment effective. 


Twice a day wash your face with 
a good soap and hot water. Use a wash 
cloth rough in texture. After you have 
washed your face thoroughly, be sure 
to rinse off all the soap. Then dry your 
face with a soft towel. 


Now smooth on a thin coating of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. Wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. Then dash cold 
Water on your face and 
gently pat it dry with the 
towel. 


Society leaders, screen 
Stars, stage beauties, write us 








es 
* 


FREE—this 


remarkable new 






eee e 
aaee*® 


rouge. See offer 


below. 


that Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
is the only cream they have used for 


ten to twenty years or more. 


Learn how to use Ingrams’ Milk- 


weed Cream and avoid oily skin. We 
will help youthis way. With each jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream come full 
instructions. Women write us daily tell- 
ing how they have improved their skins 
by following these instructions. So that 
you, too, may give your skin treatments 
basically right, go today to your druggist 
and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 50c the jar—$1 size more eco- 


nomical—T heatrical size $1.75. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., 
Est. 1885. 216 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. , also Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 


/nqrams Milkweed (ream 


THERE t$ BEAUTY 


IN 


EVERY JAR 


Let us send you FREE purse-size package of this remarkable new rouge—Ingram’s American 


Blush Rouge, and an interesting booklet on The Art of Rouging. 











fy plastic white; 1 pkg. metallic 

-gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Decorated kerchief 
would cost much more in stores— 












Dept F-24, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chica; 


New Summer Supplement, 


go 
pages, profusely dus: ! 


siatenihiiead 








Eat the Foods that 


are good for you 

If the flavor does not appeal make 

them appetizing with this fine old 
seasoning 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea Perrins, 216 West St., N.Y. 
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IT IS A TWO-EDGED SWORD 


[Continued from page 25| 


attempting to control her tears. 

“You always know,” he retorted. 
“Always read my mind, don’t you?” 

“No!” she cried. “I can’t read your 
mind. I ¢ry to understand you. I do my 
best to be fair. But you won’t speak. 
You won't explain.” She stopped a mo- 
ment. “You won’t even look at me. 
You—you never look at me. For years 
. . ._You never know—if I'm tired or 
unhappy . . . You don’t care!” 

She was so moved, so shaken, such 
a gallant little woman, with her brave 
blue eyes, her proud head of coppery 
hair. “I’ve tried to be just—” she said. 

“Just!” he interrupted. “You don’t 
know what the word means!” He 
turned away, so that she might not see 
his face. “You want ‘explanations’ but 
all the time you think you know. All 
right! Go, if you want, and—take Dor- 
othy—” 

“You know I wouldn’t do that!” 

“Well, I don’t. I don’t pretend to be 
a mind reader. I—I don’t care. Do 
what you please.” 

Couldn’t she see? Couldn’t she see 
he was not able to tell her, not able 
even to ask for mercy if she were to go, 
leaving him mortally stricken. He was 
so terribly helpless he did not know 
how to speak to reach the hearts of his 
fellow creatures. He was so easily hurt, 
so shy, so proud, so alone. Couldn’t she 
see? 

And couldn’t he look at her, just 
once? She did not mean to hurt him. 
Only she herself was so bitterly wound- 
ed by his chilly, indifferent air that 
she wanted to run away. It seemed to 
her that she was always going to him, 
smiling, her hands outstretched, and he 
was always turning away from her. 
And she could not bear it. She was so 
warmly alive, she longed so for his 
smile, the clasp of his hand, a tender 
word. 

Oh, couldn’t they see? 

“T want to be just,” she said. “Dor- 
othy’s not a child now. Let her decide. 
She can go with me, or with you—” 

“Good Heavens!” he cried. “What a 
—what a monstrous thing!” 

“Oh, we needn’t give any reasons,” 
she went on. “We can just say that we 
think it’s better—” She paused. “She'll 
understand,” she went on, bitterly. 
“Probably she’s noticed, long ago. It’s 
only fair to let her choose.” 

So she would be asked to choose, 
this child of theirs, between her father 
and her mother. She would be asked to 
remember, and to weigh in the balance 
her memories. The evenings when her 
mother had sung to her in the dusk, 
her mother’s face on a birthday morn- 
ing, excited and joyous as a child her- 
self over the presents and the party, 
that wonderful mother, with her queer, 
charming moods, her laughter, her pas- 
sionate tenderness .. . 

Leave her? Or leave him, who would 
be lonelier than anyone else could be, 
that father who scarcely knew how to 
smile? He had never been able to tell 
his child what she was to him, but she 
had known. Sometimes, when his hand 
rested upon her soft hair, she would 
glance up, and see on his thin face such 
a wonderful look. Choose, between 
these two? 

“T want to be just!” cried Mrs. 
Ferris. 

But her child would have none of 
that justice. 


Gens telephone rang in Ritchie’s 
apartment. 
“Porter,” Ritchie shouted to his 


fellow lodger. 
“Not on your life!” Porter shouted 
back. “Do your own dirty work!” 
So Ritchie had to answer the call 


himself. “Hello!” he said impatiently. 

“Mr. Symonds? Lady down here to 
see you, sah!’ said the hallboy. 

“She say her name Miss Ferris, sah, 
an’ she like to speak to you.” 

“Wait!” said Ritchie. “Wait a min- 
ute! I'll come down.” 

There she stood, in the white tiled 
hall, such a young, fragile little thing, 
in her rough coat, with the sodden 
violets still pinned on it. 

He hurried toward her; his face had 
grown white..“Dorothy,” he said. 
“What’s wrong?” 

The two colored boys were watch- 
ing; he could not even take her hands. 
“Come upstairs, won’t you?” he said. 

They mounted the first flight; the 
corridor was empty, brightly lit; be- 
hind the closed doors they heard the 
thrum of a ukelele, the jingle of china, 
brisk footsteps. He wanted to take her 
in his arms, but he did not dare. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” he said. 

“T just thought I’d stop . . .” she 
said, and now she forced herself io 
smile, a queer, frosty little smile. She 
wanted to get away. She could have 
told that other Ritchie, who had been 
humble and unhappy, but not this one, 
who was so superb, different. 

“Dorothy ...! No! Look here! Let’s 
go out to dinner somewhere—” 

“Like this?” she said, scornfully. 
“In this coat?” 

“T don’t care. We'll go. . . You see, 
I’ve got a flat here with another fei- 
low, and he’s up there now.” 

“T see,” she said. And it seemed to 
her that she should have known there 
would be no place in his life for her. 

“It’s late,” she said. “I have to go.” 

“Dorothy!” he cried. “Why don’t 
you tell me? I’ve disappointed you 
somehow, I’m sorry. Only don’t go 
away. I told you. I—love you so...” 

“That’s how it begins!” she thought, 
suddenly. “By not explaining. By feel- 
ing hurt or ashamed, and not telling. 
Of course he can’t understand me. 
And I’m not even trying to under- 
stand him. That’s just how it is with 
—with—them. Oh, Ritchie,” she cried, 
aloud. “ZLet’s try to understand each 
other! Let’s explain things, always, Rit- 
chie! Oh, I will tell you why I came!” 
Her color ebbed, leaving her very pale. 
But she kept her shining eyes on him 
all the while, in her passionate desire 
to understand him, to make him un- 
derstand her. So that it should never, 
for a moment, be with them as it had 
been with—that other couple. 

“T just thought,” she said, “Would 
you like us to get married, Ritchie?” 

“Like it!” he said. 

“T just thought I’d ask you. . 
she murmured, abashed by his look. 

“You didn’t come here to ask me 
that?” said Ritchie. 

“Yes,” she said, very low. 

“Of course!” he said, again. He took 
one of her hands, still in its woolen 
glove, and he looked down at her 
smiling. Something must have gone 
wrong at home, and she had come to 
him, poor little lovely thing! 

“But I haven’t got enough!” he 
thought. “And Porter won’t have any- 
thing to lend me. What can I do? If I 
say one word, she’ll run away! What 
can I do? I haven’t even enough for a 
ring! I ought to have begun to save up 
the moment I saw her. I will now. I'll 
get that new job, the beginning of the 
year. But now... I can’t tell her. She- 
"ll go away.” 

He could not let her go. He drew 
her nearer to him, and he saw, with 
dismay, that she was reluctant now and 
uneasy, disappointed in him. In her 
inexplicable trouble she had come to 

[Continued on page 101] 
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Like the old-fashioned samplers 
into which stories were cross-stitched — 
stories of children playing, of little old 
ladies in hoop-skirts beneath tiny para- 
sols.... these modern Aberfoyle Fabrics 
also tell their stories. 

They speak of modern women—exotic 
and smart and always exquisitely dressed. 
They show 
their back- 
ground of 
modern artist- 


‘designers, of in- 






tricate weaving 
based on Old 
World knowledge, 


w 


woman recognizes at once. 


of quality that a = 


Fabrics had been put be- 


meath a magic spell when (—w * 


hey were woven—each piece is so lovely 


s—each differs so charmingly from the 


others. 
Among Aberfoyle Fabrics there are 
aterials of many weaves—soft, loose, 
irapy weaves, basket weaves, fine close 
eaves. In designs appropriate for every 
occasion they are woven—in French 
esigns for summer, bold designs for 
sport. There’s not a piece but what may 
be washed as often as you please—washed 
ith soap and water. Aberfoyle Fabrics 
are on display in shops throughout the 
ountry and distributed to wholesalers 
by Galey & Lord, Inc., New York City. 
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THE NAME ABERFOYLE 


on the ends of the board 
around which the material 
is rolled assures quality. 
ABERFOYLE FABRICS are fully 
guaranteed as to quality and 
fast color. They are dyed in 
the yarn, then each piece is 
thoroughly laundered before 


leaving the mill. 
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Your ILEETH 
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N the matter of teeth, the very big- 








gest pound of cure is far behind a 
little ounce of prevention. And the 
most effective aid in preventing tooth 
decay is to keep the teeth thoroughly 


clean always. 


This can be done efficiently by 
using Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) as a dentifrice. 
And at any grocer’s, for a few cents 





you can buy an ample package of 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, which 
is Bicarbonate of Soda of the highest 





test, its purity exceeding the U. S. 








Pharmacopoeia standards. 








To correct acid conditions, to re- 











move discolorations from your teeth 
and keep them clean, truly white, 
and keep your mouth wholesome, 
use Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) regularly with 








a tooth brush and a little water. 


Economical and efficient, it is un- 











equalled as a dentifrice and mouth wash 
—get a package today at your grocer’s. 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is lax 
[Teng ; 


inl 
~~*d/ FREE—Fill in the coupon and mail today 















also delightful for bathing, helpful 6 & y/ 


in combating colds, a first aid for 
burns and insect bites, it has. ... 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO. Inc. (F-6) 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK Please send me valuable Free Booklet on 
Baking Soda as a Household Remedy— 
also send me a Free Set of Thirty Beauti- 
fully Colored Bird Cards. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Name. 





Street. 








City Fe State 








COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL 
—BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 
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him to console and protect her. And 
he could not. 

“Dorothy,” he said, aloud. “You see 
—it’s too late to get a license till to- 
morrow. I'll take you home now.” 

“T don’t want to go home,” she said. 

“Look here!” he said, with a sort 
of anger, because it was so terribly 
hard to let her go, “‘you’ve—got to 
go back to your mother and father. It’s 
only fair and just.” 

“Just!” she cried. “Don’t . . .! Oh, 
Ritchie! Grandma used to say— ‘Be 
just before you’re generous’ . . . And 
that’s what people do. They’re just— 
and they forget about being generous 
... It’s horrible! It’s cruel.” 

He was silent for a moment, trying 
to understand what could have hurt 
her. “Well, then,” he said, “let’s be 
generous—to them. I’ll take you home. 
I'll go in and see your people tell 
em—” 

She gave a deep sigh. “All right, Rit- 
chie.” 

He stooped, to look anxiously into 
her face. “Really all right, darling?” 

“Really, Ritchie!” she said. 

For, if he came with her, if he ex- 
plained that they were to be married 
at once, then she would not be asked 
to choose. 

“T shan’t have to choose now. I 
couldn’t have let Mother go away with- 
out me. I couldn’t have left Daddy 
alone. I love them both so much—” 

Anyway Ritchie was beside her, his 
arm about her shoulders, her dear 
splendid Ritchie. She did love him so! 
Only—she missed that quiet hour. She 
had not had that hour for the shy un- 
folding of her young heart. 

In his own way, Ritchie compre-+ 
hended that. He knew that some great 
wrong had been done her. It was not 
right that she should have come to him 
like that. But he could think only that 
he himself had failed her. 

“T’ll make it up to her!” he thought. 
“T’'ll get an advance on my salary. I'll 
work harder—get something extra to 
do. We'll be married the moment she 
wants—tomorrow morning. I won’t let 
her be unhappy, ever again.” 

She glanced up at him then, and 
found him looking at her anxiously. 

“T don’t know what he’s thinking,” 
she said to herself, “and he doesn’t 
know what I’m thinking. We can’t 
know, no matter how much we love 
each other.” Suddenly she remember- 
ed—the scene from which she had fled, 
her mother and her father, hurting 
each other, hurting themselves still 
more bitterly. Was it because they 
could not understand? 

“No... ” she said, aloud. “I don’t 
think you have to understand. Ritchie! 
It’s enough—if you just love, isn’t it?” 


LD Winnie opened the door. “Miss 

Dorothy!” she said sharply. “A 

fine scare you’ve given us. Your poor 

mother—” Then she saw the tall young 

fellow standing behind the girl, and 

her ancient wisdom made her silent. 
“Step in, sir!” she said. 

So he really was here, in the familiar, 
shabby little house! Dorothy looked at 
him, and for the first time felt all her 
pride in him. This big, handsome 
Ritchie—and he was hers! 

“T’ll tell Mother you’re here,” she 
whispered. “Oh, Ritchie, you darling!” 

She ran up the stairs—but old Win- 
nie had been before her, and Mrs. 
Ferris was on her way down. 

“Dodo!” she began. 

“Mother! I’ve brought Ritchie!” 

It seemed to Mrs. Ferris as if an 
icy flood rose in her heart. From the 
first moment she had held her child 
in her arms she had knewn this day 


IT IS A TWO-EDGED SWORD 
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would come. She had tried to be ready 
for it, but it was not possible. 

“And who’s Ritchie?” she asked, 
with an attempt at cheerful lightness. 

“He'll tell you all about it . . . Oh, 
Mother, I did mean to tell you before, 
only—I couldn’t .. .” 

“No,” thought Mrs. Ferris. ““You’ve 
brought him—a stranger—to tell me. 
Someone I’ve never seen, never heard 
of. And he’s the most important thing 
in your life. My day is done.” 

All the time she kept on smiling. 
She must be gracious, dignified, charm- 
ing; she must not alienate her child. 
And she must placate this stranger. 
Perhaps, after all, the memory of eigh- 
teen beautiful years in her child’s heart 
would be enough to drive out this new 
thing. 

Tall and straight and stalwart, he 
was, with a level, quiet glance. He was 
not afraid of her. He had everything 
on his side, and he knew it. 

She came toward him, and her smile 
had grown strained. She did not speak; 
let him explain. It was cowardly of 
him to have won her child away from 
her in secret. 

“Mrs. Ferris,” he said. He was not 
abashed. He knew in his heart that he 
had dealt honorably with her child. He 
knew that his love was a fine and un- 
tarnished thing. He told her, as simply 
as he could, how they had met, at the 
house of a girl Mrs. Ferris never liked. 

“You see,” he said, “we weren’t— 
weren’t sure before. I’m sorry I waited. 
I ought to have come to you before. 
But now—If there’s anything I can 
tell you about myself—” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know anything 
at all about you,” said Mrs. Ferris, 
still with her polite smile. 

Then, a little eagerly, he tried to ex- 
plain himself. Things he was proud of, 
his name, his family, his growing suc- 
cess in business. Mrs. Ferris listened. 

“T don’t care!” she thought. “You're 
a stranger. You’ve taken my child away 
from me. What does all this matter?” 

“Mother!” whispered her child. 

Mrs. Ferris turned. She felt her 
child’s hand in hers, but pain blinded 
her; she could not see the loved face. 

“Mother . .. I thought . . . when 
we're married, you and Daddy can take 
turns visiting us. . .” 

“Dodo ... did you . . . know?” 

“T couldn’t help hearing, Mother. 
But now, don’t you see, it won’t mat- 
ter. You'll each take turns .. .” Tears 
were streaming down her face. “Don’t 
you see, darling? You can both—” 

Mrs. Ferris heard no more. “I did 
this,” she thought. “I drove my child 
away. I said she was old enough to 
choose. And she has chosen. Not me, 
but this stranger. J did it!” 

She turned away, wanting only to 
escape, to hide her anguish. And in 
the doorway of the sitting room she 
saw her husband. 

“Ben!” she cried. 

He came hastily toward her. He 
scarcely noticed the other two. 

Their eyes met a strange look, full of 
bitter tenderness. There was resent- 
ment between them, a hundred re- 
proaches, but there was something 
stronger than all that. In her pain she 
= turned to him, and he was beside 

er. 

He reached for her hand and took 
it. She knew that, in all the world, 
there was no one who could understand 
this thing except the man who stood 
beside her. 

“Ben,” she said. “Here’s—Ritchie.” 

He turned then to the young man. 
He and his wife faced together the 
stranger who had come into their home. 
They could bear this—together. 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how theyre kept 


free from corns 


GILDA Gray’s Dancing Feet 


Those whose feet earn fortunes 
treat them with zealous care, as a 
singer does her throat or a 
painter his hands. That’s why 
hosts of stage stars, dancers and 
athletes endorse Blue=jay as the 
safe and gentle way to end a corn. 


For what other way could be so safe 
and sure? No guesswork. Each plas- 
ter has just the right amount of 
medication. The plaster removes 
shoe-pressure at once. So the pain 
goes immediately, and the corn fol- 
lows shortly after. 

You'll be delighted with the new 
refinements in the new Blue=jay. A 
new creamy-white pad and a more 
flexible disc. Now at all drug stores. 
For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 
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We Sell — 
MARGARINE 


(Oleomarg arine) 





MARGARINE 


is a Delicious 


and Wholesome Food 


This is the unanimous opinion 
of the foremost nutrition experts of the world 


milk and salt. The other, usually 
called Nut Margarine, made of 
the purest vegetable oils, salt and 
milk. Milk gives Margarine much 
of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


What pleasant surprises are be- 
fore you through its wider use. 

Margarine makes bread, rolls, 
biscuits, hot cakes and baked pota- 
toes more appetizing. 

Margarine is completely satisfac- 
tory as a shortening for pies and 
cakes. 

Margarine is delightfully enrich- 
ing as a flavoring ingredient for 
cooked dishes. 

Margarine is inexpensive, too. 

There are two kinds, and only 


No food is produced under more 
sanitary conditions, or of any purer 
or more nutritious ingredients. 


Dietitians and domestic science 
teachers approve it. 


Hundreds of millions of pounds 
are consumed yearly. More than 
two kinds of Margarine (Oleo- 150,000 progressive retailers sell 
margarine): One, made of the it. There is one in your neigh- 
best meat fats and vegetable oils, borhood. 


The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Wasbing- 
ton, D. C., will gladly supply you with any facts about Margarine and its 
use in the diet. Also, on request, and free of charge, it will mail you 
these educational bulletins: 

No. 10—The Composition and Food Value of Margarine by J. S. Abbott. 





No. 11—The Economics of Vitamines by W. D. Richardson. 
No. 12—False Advertising. 














FREE TRIAL T1Lt SEPTEMBER 


In Your Own ome A FAMOUS WING Direct From Factory 


We No 
& $275 
freight Down 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
to choose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Easy terms. Returnable at our expense. 
Wits Today for “The Book of Com- 
pes Information About 
nd our offer— 
WING & SON, Dept. A-208 


_ Year 
13th St. and 9th Ave. New York, N. ¥. 





‘Studio Piano $275 
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toads make warts and that horsehairs 
turn into eels. 

The easiest way to explain Professor 
Théremin’s device is to describe what 
occurred in Carnegie Hall on the night 
I saw and heard it. 

Going to a cabinet that bore an ex- 
ternal resemblance to a moderately 
complicated radio receiving set, the in- 
ventor affixed to its top a slender metal 
rod about eighteen inches long. Another 
rod, of about the same length but bent 
to form a loop, he fastened to one end 
of the cabinet. He turned a switch, 
and from the loud-speakers came the 
curious wailing sound that radio users 
know as the heterodyne whistle. Then 
he held his right hand about a foot 
from the vertical rod, with his left hand 
over the loop, about six inches above 
it. The wailing sound steadied to a 
definite note. He moved his hand clos- 
er to the rod, and as he did so the 
sound rose in pitch. He raised his left 
hand above the loop, and the note 
swelled to a deafening shriek. 

“Now the vibrato tone,” said the an- 
nouncer. Théremin’s right hand began 
to quiver, exactly as does the left hand 
of an expert violinist, and magically 
the tone sweetened, grew pure and 
round, and throbbing with life. It was 
a tone very similar to that of a violin, 
but a violin such as no human hands 
could ever grasp, a violin whose sound 
grew at the player’s will to such gigan- 
tic proportions that it filled and over- 
flowed the immense auditorium of 
Carnegie Hall as few symphony orches- 
tras have filled it. The left hand sank 
slowly, and the sound diminished until, 


as the inventor’s fingers passed the 
ring of the loop, it died away. 

Théremin adjusted a rheostat, waved 
his magic hands again, and produced a 
sound that was sweet and nasal, like a 
huge oboe. Another adjustment, and 
the loud-speakers began to sing in a 
voice that would have been human if 
it had been less gigantic. Another ad- 
justment, and suddenly the sound 
seemed to come, not from the stage, 
but from the opposite end of the hall. 
He manipulated another apparatus, 
somewhat more complicated and pro- 
vided with a keyboard, and produced 
tones like those of an organ. 

The second half of his demonstra- 
tion was a concert. Accompanied by a 
piano, he played a recital program. 

Like so many of today’s scientific 
miracles, Théremin’s “music from the 
ether” machine (it has as yet no handy 
name) is a new application of existing 
principles. A radio expert friend of 
mine says that it is “a combination of 
regeneration and amplification,” an ex- 
planation that may be less bewildering 
to McCall’s radio-wise readers than it 
was to me. Fundamentally, the sound 
produced is our old friend, the radio 
“howl,” tamed and harnessed. The two 
rods are two small antennae, and the 
operator’s hands, moving within the 
electro-magnetic field of the two, con- 
trol the pitch and intensity of the notes. 

In other words, its most serious 
limitations are precisely those of the 
human voice. Perhaps these very lim- 
itations, coupled with the human qual- 
ity of its tone, will determine its fu- 
ture success and practicability. 





THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 
[Continued from page 89] 


and slipped out of the crowded room, 
out of the house, and down the drive. 

At six she heard Wells Harbison’s 
step, not quick as usual, but slow and 
uncertain. 

He opened the door with his latch 
key. He looked at her very hard and 
earnestly for a minute. Then his eyes 
seemed to waver under her own steady 
gaze, and into them came a look that 
Emmy had seen often in her father’s 
eyes—a humorous shifty look. 

“Well, Emmy?” he asked her, “Made 
up your mind, dear?” 

His breath was warm on her cheek. 
An odor that Emmy knew, a sharp and 
bitter odor, came to her nostrils. He 
tried to put his arms around her, but 
she held him away. 

“Listen to me!” she said to him 
sharply, “I met your wife this after- 
noon. Wells, do you think I could ever 
take you away from that woman and 
her baby? Never—never!” 

“Emmy, don’t be a little fool,” he 
said, trying to draw her close to ‘him, 
She wouldn’t be happy if she were 
keeping us apart.” Once more that odor 
came from him. 

“He’s just like my father!” she was 
thinking. “He’d ruin their lives”—she 
thought of Daisy Harbison and her 
baby—‘“just as our father did.” 

She tore herself away from him. 
“T don’t love you!” she told him. “I 
thought I did—but I don’t.” 

It was dusk when she reached Flower 
Street. The trees were covered with 
the tender green of the Spring, making 
a tunnel all down the street, and the 
woolen mill was in darkness. 

It was not until then that Emmy 
remembered that this was the night 
when her mother was going to New 
York with Perry. 


“Oh, and I wanted her!” thought 
Emmy, and in the soft darkness she be- 
gan to cry like a broken-hearted child. 

There was a light in the bay-win- 
dow and as she came up to the bridal 
wreath hedge, Emmy saw a glimmer 
of white on the front porch. 

What could that glimmer be but 
Mother’s white apron? Coming closer, 
Emmy saw it was ... her mother 
standing at the top of the steps, look- 
ing down the street, as if she were 
waiting for Emmy. As if something had 
told her that this was the time when 
Emmy would come home. 

She rushed up the steps to her 
mother. She hid her eyes against her 
shoulder, trying to tell her all the 
things that were in her mind. But all 
she could do was cry and hold her 
tight. 

“T had to come home,” she wailed, 
“Mother, I’ve been so homesick! I 
didn’t know it, but I was!” 

“T know, I know, my chick,” Mrs. 
Milburn kept crooning to her, strok- 
ing her hair and her wet cheek. “I 
know. That’s why I didn’t go with 
Perry. I thought you’d come. Don’t 
worry, Emmy. Everything’s all right, 
and you’re back where you belong.” 

The door of the little yellow house 
stood open. Inside Emmy could see 
Robb sitting beside the Dying Gladia- 
tor lamp on the dining room table. 

He was reading a newspaper, but he 
laid it down at the sound of her step 
in the hall and he looked up at her. 

All at once, it seemed to Emmy that 
all the light in the world was in this 
little house, gathered under the pink 
shade of the despised old lamp. It 
shone on Robb’s face like sunshine as 
he stood up and came toward her— 
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BITTER HERITAGE 


[Continued from page 23] 


interruption when, just at this junc- 
ture, the door opened to admit two 
more visitors, Alec Fane and Barbara. 
As they entered, Severn bent toward 
her and said swiftly: 

“Don’t you believe me? You will— 
some day.” 

And not even the cheery presence of 
the rector and his daughter quite 
served to dispel the apprehension, with 
which, somehow, Gair had managed to 
inspire her. 

Nevertheless, she had to acknowl- 
edge that he made a most entertaining 
companion. He established himself as 
a daily visitor, and, in spite of his un- 
concealed arrogance she found herself 
liking him and looking forward to his 
visits. His entrance into the sick-room 
produced the vitalizing effect of a sea 
breeze, and he knew how to produce 
a certain protective solicitude in little 
things. 

Perhaps Herrick looked forward to 
his visits all the more because some 
one else evinced no disposition to visit 
her. Mac Kenyon, so Lady Bridget 
reported, had sent over on several oc- 
casions to inquire as to the invalid’s 
progress, but he himself had remained 
conspicuous by his absence, and Her- 
rick was inwardly bitterly hurt. Even 
though they fad quarrelled that day 
on the ice, Mac need not have re- 
mained so obdurately unforgiving and 
unfriendly. 

And then, one afternoon, without 
any warning, he was ushered into her 
little upstairs sitting room. 

It was Herrick who spoke first, feel- 
ing that at all hazards the silence must 
be broken somehow. “I wonder you 
condescended to come over and visit 
me, seeing that I fell into the lake be- 
cause I disobeyed your orders,” she 
said airily. 

Beneath the shading hand a glint of 
amusement crossed his face. “I wonder, 
too,” he replied. 

But he volunteered no explanation. 
He was leaving it all to her fashion, 
she reflected indignantly. 

“Well,” she flung at him at last, de- 
fiantly. “Why did you come?” 

He lifted his head from his hand, 
and his gray eyes held a weary look. 
ee came,” he said slowly, “to apolo- 
gize.’ 

“To apologize?” She faltered uncer- 
tainly. An apology was certainly the 
last thing she had been anticipating. 
He had not conveyed the idea of be- 
ing in the least penitent. 

“Yes. It was beastly of me to speak 
to you as I did that day on the lake. 

I’d no right to. And I want you 
to forgive me. I haven’t much place 
for excuses as a rule—but perhaps I 
had a little more excuse than you knew 
for my temper that day.” 

Herrick found her anger melting in 
spite of herself. She was even conscious 
of an awakening contrition for her own 
share in the quarrel, but she was fem- 
inine enough not to let her wrath ap- 
pear too easily appeased. 

“Couldn’t I—know the excuse?” she 
asked. 

He glanced at her in surprise. 
“Surely, by now, it’s obvious enough, 
isn’t it?” he said. “The excuse, if you'll 
let it count as such, is my wish to save 
Carol, if possible, from any added 
unhappiness.” 

A vision of Carol’s face with its 
frightened eyes, flitted across Her- 
rick’s mind. 

“Why did you Jet her marry that 
dreadful old man?” she burst out, and 
then was horrified to observe the ef- 
fect of her hasty speech. 

Mac’s whole frame seemed to stiffen 
like that cf a man under the knife. 


“Tt’s the bitterest regret of my life 
that I couldn’t prevent it,” he an- 
swered. “For once, just when it mat- 
tered most, I was utterly helpless . . 
I wonder if you can realize what it 
means to a man to be helpless to save 
a woman he loves from certain 
misery?” 

“But even now, it often seems as 
if you were on Sir Francis’ side,” she 
said doubtfully. “You don’t take 
Carol’s part.” 

His face set itself implacably. “I 
can’t help what it seems. Carol made 
a bargain, and she must keep it. Our 
mother”—the words seemed dragged 
from him—‘our mother lived and died 
on Mortimer’s money, money bestowed 
upon a certain definite understanding, 
and if Carol fails to keep her share 
of that bargain—then she lived and 
died on Mortimer’s charity.” 

“T see.” Herrick spoke slowly. She 
was beginning to see the whole dread- 
ful situation. “How—ghastly!” 

Mac looked at her sadly. “So now 
you see why Carol must be saved— 
even from herself. And why, that day 
on the lake, for the moment I regarded 
you as almost an enemy.” 

She flushed a little. “I could never 
be your enemy, Mac,” she said gently. 
“You know that.” 

As though she had touched some 
secret spring in his heart, his expres- 
sion altered. “‘There’s only one thing I 
want you to be to me,” he said, al- 
most roughly. “And you know what 
that is.” 

The clear hazel eyes met his un- 
waveringly. “And that’s the one thing 
I can never be,” she said. 

He moved across from the fireplace 
and sat down on the end of her couch. 
He had not at all the look of a man 
who had just been refused for the 
second time by the woman he loves. 
Herrick felt instinctively that he was 
not accepting what she said, that she 
would never convince Mac, never get 
him to yield to her decision. Always 
he would be waiting for her; his love 
... Waiting for her... 

“Child”—he was speaking now, with 
little passion but an unspeakable ten- 
derness. ‘Some day you will marry— 
me, I can wait—for I think that you 
love me as I love you . . . Body and 
soul, beloved, in this world and the 
next, I love you.” 


(j= SEVERN and Herrick rode 
slowly homeward across the park 
at Windycroft. They were returning 
from one of the daily rides together 
which Gair, with that peculiar faculty 
of his for getting his own way, had 
contrived to inaugurate; and, for 
several days now, she and Severn had 
ridden together regularly. Once they 
had encountered Kenyon, motoring 
over from Greenwood to Mortlake 
Hall, and his face had set itself like 
a mask when he perceived who was 
Herrick’s companion. He had merely 
lifted his hat and driven past them 
without slackening speed. 

“I shall be in quite good form for 
hunting, I think, by the day of the 
meet at Windycroft,” she observed, as 
Severn held open a gate for her to pass 
out of the park into the drive. “I’m 
not in the least tired’ this afternoon.” 

“Is there to be a meet there then?” 

She nodded. ‘““Yes, next Thursday. 
And Mim thinks that would be an ap- 
propriate moment for my . first appear- 
ance on the scenes again.” 

When they reached the house she 
turned tentatively to Gair. “Will you 
come in?” she asked indifferently. 

His eyes danced. “Please—as you're 

[Continued on page 104] 
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Gaily colored plates and cups — clean 
gleaming service silver — tasty foods — 


tables — all furniture — 
showing no trace of greasy film 


— this is the way of your modern hostess. 


Old-fashioned furniture polishes have 
been discarded by your progressive 
woman. Discarded because all of them 
spread a blue-gray, greasy, dirt-catching 


film on table tops other fine furniture. 
Today millions of women use only the 
new Liquid Veneer. women have 


found, just as the scientists’ photographs 
of the white kid glove tests prove, that 
the new Liquid Veneer leaves no greasy 
film. Dirt does not stick to a surface 
polished with the new Liquid Veneer. 


A few drops of Liquid 
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there are treadle machines of supe- 
rior Singer quality, which you can 
equip with Singer Motor and Singer- 
light quickly, at little cost, when 
your home is wired. 

Important above all is this—what 
ever model you choose, a Singer 
means enduring satisfaction, with ex- 
pert service always nearby. You can 
try any modern Singer in your home, 
on your own sewing, without 
the slightest obligation. When 
the Singer man calls, let him 
give you an interesting dem- 
onstration. Or ’phone or call 
at the nearest Singer Shop 
and ask for a machine on 
the Self Demonstration Plan. 


Yo is one of the New Singer 
Electrics. So simple to use that 
all thought of sewing as a task is 
gone forever. Just connect it with 
the nearest light socket —hidden 
power, perfectly controlled, enables 
you to sew at any speed. 

And when sewing time is over, the 
machine itself closes compactly and 
becomes a piece of fine furniture, 
a desk or table for any room. 

There are six New Singer 
Electric models, beautiful cab- 
inet machines and compact, 
convenient portables that you 
can carry in one hand any- 
where in the house. And for 
the non-electrified home, 
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SINGER ELECTRIC 
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so pressing,” and followed her into the 
fire-lit hall. 

She studiously directed the conversa- 
tion intc the most commonplace chan- 
nels, but it seemed as though Gair must 
have divined her thoughts, for he sud- 
denly looked across at her and de- 
manded mirthfully: “Why this care- 
fully stilted conversation?” 

“I’m sorry my local gossip doesn’t 
interest you,” Herrick said demurely. 
“What would you like to talk about?” 

He flashed her a swift glance. 
“About you—and me,” he said delib- 
erately. 

“Oh, no.” With a mighty effort she 
contrived to retain her sang-froid, “I 
don’t consider we should make at all 
an interesting topic of conversation. 
Think of something else.” 

“T don’t want to think of anything 
else. You occupy the whole of my 
horizon at the present moment. When 
will you marry me, Herrick?” 

The unexpectedness of the question 
took her aback, and panic overcame 
her. Then, mustering up her courage, 
she said: 

“When will I—what? You must be 
mad, Gair!” 

“Never saner,” he replied coolly. 
“Don’t pretend to be surprised. You 
know, you must have known from the 
beginning that I loved you.” 

His coolness had deserted him, and in 
his eyes she read a leaping passion 
that made her shrink nervously away. 

He grasped her hands and pulled 
her up beside him. She struggled vainly 
to release herself. 

“Let me go!” she ex- 
claimed breathlessly, 
twisting her hand in his. 

It was just at this 
opportune moment that 
Lady Bridget returned 
from her round of vis- 
its. The elder woman 
cast a scrutinizing 
glance from the girl’s 
face to that of the man 
beside her. The signs of 
recent tumult were 
clear enough to her dis- 
cerning eyes, and when 
Severn proposed taking 
his departure, she made 
no effort to detain him. When he had 
gone, she sipped her tea in silence, re- 
garding Herrick reflectively over her 
cup. But she talked of nothing but 
casual things. 


HE Reverend Fane was disturbed 

by a weighty matter. He had per- 
ceived clearly enough that some senti- 
ment more profound than friendship 
existed betwixt Mac Kenyon and Her- 
rick, and rejoiced in the fact. He loved 
them and could imagine no two people 
better suited to make each other’s hap- 
piness. And so convinced was he that 
they were on the way to this, ap- 
proaching it by gradual and natural 
stages, that his mind had not ad- 
mitted the possibility of a tertium quid 
in the matter. And that the tertium 
quid should be his half-brother had 
been furthest from his thoughts. But 
now details he had disregarded, small 
incidents which held their own signifi- 
cance, leaped to the forefront of his 
mind, each waving its own danger 
signal. 

And since Alec Fane was a man 
who never put off till tomorrow what 
he thought should be done today, he 
took his own method of dealing with 
the matter that same evening. Barbara 
had gone to bed, leaving the two half- 
brothers alone, and for some time they 
sat by the fire in companionable si- 
lence, Alec puffing away at his be- 





loved pipe, Gair with a whiskey and 
soda at his elbow and a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. 

At length the rector took his pipe 
out of his mouth and looked thought- 
fully into its glowing bowl. “I hear 
there’s to be a meet of hounds at 
Windycroft next Thursday,” he re- 
marked desultorily. “Shall you be here 
for it?” 

“Vou bet I shall,” responded Severn. 
He flashed one of his quick, charming 
smiles at his half-brother as he added: 
“That is, unless you kick me out be- 
fore.” 

Alec returned the smile. “That’s not 
very likely, is it?” he said. “All the 
same,” he went on with deliberation, 
“you're paying us a rather longer visit 
than usual, aren’t you?” 

Severn’s body stiffened and he flung 
a look of sharp interrogation at the 
rector. “Is that a hint?” he asked, with 
sudden haughtiness. “Am I outstaying 
my welcome?” 

Alec shook his head and smiled. “Of 
course not. You know that as well as 
I do. But, frankly, old man, I think 
your stopping down here any longer is 
—no good.” 

Gair’s eyes narrowed a little. “No 
good?” he repeated. “In what way?” 

The other paused a moment before 
replying. Then he said quietly: “It’s a 
waste of powder and shot from your 
point of view. If I’m any judge, Her- 
rick’s heart had gone out of her keep 
ing before you came here to Mac 
Kenyon.” Severn glanced at him quick- 
ly and half-closed eyes 
gleamed wickedly be- 
neath their lashes. 
“Then, if that’s so, why 
the devil doesn’t she 
marry him?” 

The rector pulled at 
his pipe _reflectively. 
“Some feminine 
scruple, I imagine. 
Time will probably 
cure it.” 

Gair sprang suddenly 
to his feet. “Not if I 
can help it.” He spoke 
in a set, determined 
. “And I think I 


“I fancy you over-rate your 
strength,” returned Fane. “If, as I be- 
lieve, Kenyon and Herrick are in love 
with one another, it’s too late for you 
to try and win her.” 

“Tt! 's never too late to win any wo- 
man,” retorted Severn. “And I want 
to marry Herrick.” 

“Have you told her so?” asked Fane. 

“T have.” 

“And her answer?” 

Gair shrugged his shoulders. “An 
unvarnished and quite explicit refusal,” 
he said. 

“In that case, then, I don’t think 
you’ve any option but to go straight 
back to town—and not wait for the 
Windycroft meet.” 

Severn regarded his elder brother 
with unqualified astonishment. ‘And 
leave the coast clear for Kenyon?” he 
exclaimed. “Great Scott, Alec! What 
do you take me for? A fool? Look 
here, Alec, have you ever known me 
to give up anything I really wanted?” 

Fane met his eyes with a steady 
directness. “It might be the better 
way of proving your love—if it is 
love,” he said quietly. 

“Oh, you parsons,” sneered Severn. 
“It’s part of your job to go around 
picking out the mote in other people’s 
eyes, and so you often éverlook the 
beam in your own.’ 

And with that he quitted the room 

[Continued on page, 124] 
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No. 5279. Flounces of figured chiffon 
make Victorian garden party gowns 
and, as shown here, they make Amer- 
ican afternoon frocks this Summer. 
A big hat balances flounces. Size 36 
requires 54 yards of 40-inch material. 


5288 


No. 5288. Georgette was worn in Vic- 
torian days under another name. And 
here it is built in romantic style with 
fichu, without sleeves, with softly 
rippling skirt. Size 386 requires 4%4 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 5293. Garden colors are now ex- 
pressed through silks of which this 
frock is built. It looks like a daguer- 
reotype, with its bustle effect super- 
imposed on the hips. Size 36 requires 
8% yards of 36-inch material, 


cao ntic ¢ lothes P i Wh. ich Much 1s Oxpected 


> HERE’S more talk of the romantic this Summer than 
‘Cc there’s been for fifteen years. It’s here in our apparel. It’s 
promised in literature and for the stage. All kinds of prophecies 
for a renewal of what are called “old-fashioned things” are in 
the air. And if the spirit of the times shows itself in women’s 
clothes, then we are in for romance truly. Look at these four 
afternoon frocks and judge for yourself. They belong to the 
suns of yesteryear. But they’ll bask in the suns of this Summer. 
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No. 5285. New fashions allow one to 
bring out old lace from trunks, Ob- 
serve this bertha which drips down 
the back and overskirt to keep the 
character. Size 36, 3 yards 40-inch; 
bertha, %& yard 36-inch. 
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/{N wedding costumes, veils try to offset the short skirt. One 

tJ is scanty. The other is voluminous. The moderns have 
dignified the short skirt but they outdo the ancients in the 
protecting folds of bridal veils. These two wedding gowns will 
settle the problems of any approaching bride. One is the tradi- 
tional ivory satin. The other is of chiffon and lace. These fab- 
rics have withstood the onslaught of novelties. Although they 
carry bustles and flounces, they maintain that long sleeves are best. 


No. 5289. Classie satin goes into this 
bridal gown. The decolletage is mod- 
est. The tight sleeves are as snug as 
gloves. Hip bows with long loops and 
trailing ends offest the purity of line. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch. 
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No. 5308. Bridesmaid’s frock that 
combines the old and new lengths in 
skirts. Its chiffon is steadied by lace 
which edges hem and makes a fichu 
at shoulders. Size 16, 2% yards of 
40-inch; lace, 1% yards of 36-inch. 


No. 5241. This maid-of-honor chooses 
color in her frock to match her bou- 
quet. The chiffon is made into a full 
skirt and a sleeveless bodice. Size 16 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material ; 
waistfront, 54 yard of 16-inch. 


No. 53807. The romantic influence is 

worked out in this bridal gown of 

lace and chiffon. A girdle divides the 

fabrics. Size 36, 32% yards 40-inch; 

flouncing, 3% yards 27-inch; slip, 1% 
yards 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96, 
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No. 5307. Lace has leapt 
into the arena of evening 
fashions. In this frock it 
maintains a swathed line to 
hips, then bursts into flounc 
ing. Size 36 requires, waist, 
1% yards 36-inch material; 
flouncing, 54% yards 27-inch. 


No. 5289. One expects fri- 
volity in the afternoon and 
must be costumed for it. 
This printed blouse with 
taffeta skirt carries bustle 
at hip. Size 36, waist, 1% 
yards 36-inch; contrasting, 
2% yards 36-inch. 





No. 5292. Brilliant Eton 
blazers begot the inspiration 


for this sports frock of 
novelty cloth with pleats for 


comfort, pockets for pleas- 


ure, cravat for swagger. Size 


36, 2% yards 36-inch; con- 
trasting, *% yard 36-inch. 


No. 5295. This morning 
frock, sedately printed with 
demure polka dots, has a 
gaily collared neckline that 
revives colored binding, re- 
peated on cuffs. Size 36, 4% 
yards 36-inch; binding, % 
yard 36-inch. 
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75)NE of the other Victorian customs 
we're adopting is the fashion of 
changing costumes to meet the 
hours and the opportunity. We’re a-weary 
of continuing in the same costume from 
dawn to midnight. Like French fashion 
exhibitions, our day, as their seasons, is 
divided into four parts. It compels us 
to have more gowns. These frocks show 
the day divided into proper habiliments. 
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*NTHUSIASTS in fashions are dividing 
their praise between novelty movements 
in skirts and the insistent ornamentation 

of the neckline which, for so long, has re- 
fused to give way to any effect of softening. 
Now the collars, capes and cravats triumph. 
No doubt but that it’s an improvement! Men 
say that women’s clothes are again “cluttered 
up.” But the fashion for outswinging mate- 
tial is a present part of the frock’s equipment. 
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No. 5279. In this frock of 
georgette, collar and skirt 
take cognizance of each 
other. One becomes a cape. 
The other becomes a series of 
flounces. Size 36 requires 
5% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 5301. The cape on this 
printed georgette gown bal- 
ances the pointed godets that 
serve to lengthen the skirt. 
And even the girdle has fly- 
ing ends. Size 36 requires 
4%, yards of 40-inch 
material. 
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Emb, No, 1590 


No. 5280. Even sports clothes 
relax from severity as in this 
heavy silk frock with con- 
trasting vest and skirt band. 
Size 36, 3% yards 36-inch; 
contrasting, % yard 36-inch. 
Satin-stitch Embroidery No. 
1590 would add distinction. 


No. 5287. This figured silk 
frock cleverly employs bias 
lines to give novelty to 
pleats and introduces vest 
and cuffs that attract at- 
tention. Size 36, 2% yards 
40-inch; contrasting, ™% 
yard 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bouaht from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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() OATS in Summer are not always for 
~ comfort. Often they are for decoration. 
We have grown gracious to the Paris idea, 
which they took from the Greeks, that drap- 
ery, no matter how sheer and slender, is an ad- 
mirable adjunct. It is not obligatory that they 
should hide the frock. They can slyly reveal it. 
And this season their fashion is as swaggering 
as the coats of Cavaliers in days of long ago. 
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| wea Nos. 6300-5292. ‘This Nos. 5305-5262. Plain 
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No. 5272. Here the coat carries its own skirt 

and blouse. The fabrie is flexible kashmir 

and the blouse of silk. Size 36, blouse, 1% 

yards 36-inch material; coat and skirt, 3% 

yards 54-inch. Motif in satin-stitch from 

Embroidery No. 1590 would make an at- 
tractive decoration. 


D306 


cape: has the gaiety of coats with polka dot 


days when men wore rak- 
ish clothes. It gives grace 
to a severe frock. Size 36, 
1% yards 40-inch; dress, 
8% yards 40-inch. 


Nos. 5305-5271. This neg- 
ligible coat of plain 
georgette is merely a 
pretty trick to give added 
grace to a printed frock. 
Size 36, 4 yards 40-inch; 
dress, 334 yards 36-inch. 


frocks make amiable 
companions. Size 36, 2% 
yards 54-inch; dress, 24% 
yards 40-inch;. yoke, 
sleeves 1 yard 54-inch 


No. 5306. Pre-war silks 
are happily used for coats 
this Summer. Here’s a 
fetching one, feminine 
and young, that carries 
a cape. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 


37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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Nos. 5300-5280. When a 

scarf is added to a cloth 

cape, as here, one gets all 

the comforts of a wrap in 

short order. Size 36, 3% 

yards §4-inch; dress, 3% 
yards 40-inch. 


No. 5272. This tailored suit 
with short jacket is the 
world’s classic in clothes. 
Here it is in youthful form 
with novelty blouse. Size 36, 
blouse, 1% yards 40-inch; 
coat, skirt, 3% yards 40-inch. 


(ar oe (ays Spur lssinan 
On Co Mew Wraps 


(/—HE enormous exodus to Europe, which 
is the main feature of our American 
Summer, creates an ever-increasing de- 

mand for coats and capes. The far-flung places 

where Americans now go, persuade them to 
gather all sorts of garments as a safety-first 
action. These five editions of Paris inspiration 
tell us what to have. Each wrap carries 
conviction. Each is built of a suitable fabric. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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Nos. 5805-5262. Here’s a 
kashmir cloth coat that 
blends with a silk frock. 


Scarf and leather belt of 

red add character. Size 36, 

256 yards 54-inch; dress, 234 
yards 54-inch, 


No. 5306. Fur is omitted 
from the neck but in sheer 
contrariness comes out on 
cuffs on this silk coat. Size 
86 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material; lining, 25% 
yards of 40-inch. 


Nos. 5300-53807. The demand for drapery 
expresses itself in this frock and cape of the 
same silk fabric. The slender shoulders are 
offset by the flare below hips. Size 36 re- 


quires 2% 


4 


yards 


yards of 54-inch material; dress, 


of 


54-inch; slip, 
40-inch. 


1% 


yards 


of 


5306 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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This New 


LUCILE-PARIS 
and 


HOLEPROOF 


Aw Trey 
eo 





HERE, in Lucile’s salon on the Rue 
de la Penthievre, both Parisienne and 
world traveler come to find the ulti- 
mate in fashion; for Lucile is arbiter of 
the mode. Lucile, herself, creates new 
hosiery colors for Holeproof in Paris. 





SURPASSING any former Holeproof 
fashion achievement, this new stocking 
—48 gauge, picot edge French-clocked 

-is truly exquisite. You've never seen 
anything soa luringly transparent! And 
Holeproof has translated Lucile’s colors 
with artful accuracy. 








‘THE AMERICAN STOCKING 
vogue is sweeping Paris! Lucile’s patrons 
now demand the new, French-designed, 
American made hose! Here, ina selected 
corner of Lucile’s atelier, smart French 
women choose the latest Holeproof 
stockings. 

x * x 
Of all fine stockings Holeproof alone | 
can offer you Lucile’s Paris colors re- | 
created in stockings known the world 
over for their exquisite sheerness and 
chic. Priced from $1.00 to $2.95. A 
lovely Lucile special number at $1:95. 





Holeproof Hosiery © 
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Emb. No. 1546 


Silken Sports Atal [Flector 
Ly ° af @ Wrnd 


( 7\LEXANDER of Russia declared that his climate 

RY TL) would determine his battles. Our climate deter- 
mines the fabrics of our frocks. We like the man- 

ner of wearing English sports clothes. But our sun says \ : 

“silk!” Now that our silken fabrics wash well we are not i 

uneasy as to their expense. We will choose them printed 

and plain, separately or together. As the Palm Beach 

crowd choose to wear their pajamas all day, we choose 

to wear these silken sports clothes until sundown. 
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ANNE RITTENHOUSE 

















5277 


Emb. No. 1590 





No. 5251. The silk of this 
frock goes to the tub. Its 
ornate shirt bosom effect 
distinguishes it. Size 36 re- 
quires 5 yards of 40-inch 
material. Cross-stitch trim- 
ming No. 1546 may be used 
for decoration on front. 


No. 5277. This frock goes 
forth in Habutai silk carry- 
ing for decoration polka 
dot silk. Size 36, 2% yards 
32-inch; scarves, 1 yard 36- 
inch. Embroidery No. 1590 
in satin-stitch suggests a 
smart trimming. 





No. 5278. There’s animation 
in this novelty silk fabric 
which carries a shaped vest 
of plain silk, cleverly out- 
lined, in flying cravat and 
belt ends. Size 36, 3% yards 
36-inch; vest, % yard 36- 
inch, 


No. 5280. The Vionnet finger- 
prints are on this silk frock 
with its diagonal front, its 
controlled skirt pleats and 
its narrow hips. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 32-inch 
material, 3% yards of 40- 
inch or 23% yards of 54-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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Aports (Plothes (Toihad Ynto 
Sield ae | S Rerch 


> HERE are those who act, and those who ob- 
‘C, serve in games as in life. And each dresses for 
the part. Usually the sleeveless frocks are meant 

for activity. Covered arms remain tranquil. This season 
wash fabrics are usually used for both types of gowns. 
Linen and wash silk are frequently preferred. All frocks 
are divided into two parts, actually or artificially. Belts 
play important roles. Skirts are built so that they swing 
wide at the hem. Well-fitted shoulders are a necessity. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
































5274 
Emb. No. 1072 





No. 5290. A frock of printed No. 5250 
linen, like this, with long handicapped by her clothes 
sleeves and Vionnet neck- 
line, belongs to the porch in this silk sports frock with 
group of sports frocks. Size its skeleton blouse and its 
36 requires 3% yards 36- flying skirt. Size 36 re- 
inch; contrasting, % yard quires 2% yards of 40-inch 
36-inch material. material, 


No. 5274. Utility is an out- No. 5271. Here is the sports 
standing quality in this frock complete in every de- 
service sports frock of wash tail. Size 36 requires 2% 
sill. Size 36 requires 244 yards 40-inch; contrasting, 
yards 40-inch; scarf, 1 yard 54 yard 40-inch material. 2 
36-inch. Monogram in satin- decorative touch would be 
stitch from Embroidery No. the use of appliqué Em- 
1072 would be smart. broidery No. 1602. 


. No one would be 


when playing golf or tennis 


5271 
Emb. No. 1602 








Patter ns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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~Mother— 


give your baby 
bees sun sncacsaad 


















Sunlight is the greatest health tonic for 
babies, All doctors agree tothis. Sun baths’ 
given to babies whenever and wherever the 
sun shines, build strong, sturdy bodies. The 
sun’s rays cure and prevent many diseases. 


aly 
Sun Suits 


permit the rays of the sun to radiate health 
to little bodies. Designed at the request of 
a doctor, they protect, too, and give the child 
proper training in modesty. Tiny arms, 
shoulders, chest, legs and particularly back 
and spine, are left bare. 
Soon a brown little 
body is the “perfect 
picture of health.” 

Dress your baby in 
a Sun Suit of brilliant 
California colors. Save 
laundering and work. 

Cotton, only $1.00. 
(For play and sun 
bathing.) 































All Wool, only $1.65. 
(For wear in water.) 


Vanta K-Band 

Cotton over the 
shoulders and chest, 
with that “touch of 
wool” over the abdo- 
men that protects the 
stomach against sud- 
den changes in summer 
temperature. Cotton 
and wool are joined 
without a seam in the 
knitting. 


These are only two 
of the thirty-five 
Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments which protect 
babies during their 
first two years from 

ins and buttons. 

uy them at your 
favorite store. If not 
available write to the 
Earnshaw Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 115, 
Newton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 
Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
Outfit,”a bookof 64 pages on 
(3) care and dressing of babies. 















































Dept. 115, Newton, Mass. 


. \\ Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
A\ Send free pattern and full instruc- 


tions for cae now Vane 





\.3 juare-f dia; A 
\ s Outae boon “7] 


\\sa 
book and 
——— catalog, all in plain envelope. 
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to mothers 


onthe care 


baby’ oltles 


d — 
we 28 =~ 
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Roger H. Dennett, B.S., M.D., author 
of The Healthy Baby and other works 
on baby welfare, strongly advocates 
the use of Borax in caring for baby's 
bottles. 


To quote this authority— 


“Directly after the feeding wash 
the bottle with soap and Borax 
using a long handled rush to 
get it scrupulously clean. 


“Rinse the soap out with hot 
water and put into the bottle a 
heaping teaspoonful of Borax. 
Pour in some water and shake 
till the Borax is dissolved. 
Then fill brimming full of water 
and let stand full of this strong 
Borax solution until next morn- 
ing when the feedings are made 
up for the day. 


“If each bottle is treated in this 
way we have in the morning 
the whole lot perfectly clean 
and ready to be filled with the 
day's feedings as soon as the 
Borax solution has been poured 
out and the bottles rinsed once 
with clear water. With this 
method it is unnecessary to boil 
the bottles each day. They 
should never be allowed to 
stand unclean or filled with 
plain cold water or even with 
cooking seda in them for Borax 
is the stronger and better anti- 
septic to use.” 


For safety’s sake, follow this good 
advice and be sure to use the old re- 
liable 20 Mule Team Pure Borax. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean.”’ Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, 100 William Street, 
New York City, Dept. 556. 
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?. We follow the No. 5169. 
colored bindings in this 


3% yards 32-inch; con- 
yard 36- 





ej 
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5086 





No. 5296. This skirt 
hung from a camisole 
top throws the burden 
on shoulders. Size 36, 
134 yards 40-inch ; cami- 
sole, 1% yards 36-inch. 





No. 5086. Here’s again 

the shirtwaist that tucks 

under the skirt. The 

cravat and handkerchiey 

prove its masculinity 

Size 86, 2% yards 32- 
inch. 


No. 5294. This blouse 
is all feminine with 
Vionnet vest and wide 
sleeves. Size 36, 2%4 
yards 40-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1590, in 
satin-stitch would be 
smart, 


Silk pique 
has become a fashion of 
importance. It’s in this 
blouse to be worn with 
a coat suit. Size 36, 
1% yards 36-inch. 


Size 36, 





5169 


5155 


No. 5155. Once we wore 
these coquettish frocks. 
We have decided to do 
it again. Size 36, 3% 
yards 36-inch ; contrast- 
ing, Y% yard 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought — all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU can banish those annoyin 

embarrassing freckles, pas 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jer proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


23 ti ll im ap 
ae 


The Stillman Co., 4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
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Send me your FREE booklet on skin treatment. 








Touch a Corn 


With this amazing liquid 
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| 
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“GETS-IT” 


7a 
Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTL -Y ‘end at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, “dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangérous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this remarkable method. Acts instantly, 
like a local anaesthetic. Doctors approve 
it. Removes the whole corn, beside stop- 
ping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.’’ Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works! alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new,| hard or soft. 


World’s 





Fastest Way 


Clear Skin 


of Blemishes 


You can have a clear, smooth velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
the tissues, quickly driving away pimples, blotches 
and other blemishes. Stops itching instantly. This 
healing, stainless wash penetrates the skin and 
dries up almost immediately. A 35c trial bottle 
is guaranteed to prove the merits of this famous 
antiseptic—or your money back. All drug stores. 


D.D.D. sri esiics_ 
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100 ir sai 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Crestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Hussanps.. 


+ YOU 
may 


be 
SORRY! 


i You like your wife with her hair 
bobbed—but you didn’t stop to ; 
think that bobbed hair means tight 

hats—and tight hats are dangerous 

to any head of hair. 













Dain gone 
“Gn an instant 


ta O\\. One minuteafter you 
N ‘=> apply Dr. Scholl's 

Zino-pads, you go 
your way rejoicing —that’s 
how instant is your relief 
from corn pain. 












































Zino-pads remove the cause—friction 
and pressure of shoes—the on/y way 
permanent relief from corns is pos- 
sible...Powertul liquids or caustic 
plasters do not prevent corns com- 
ing back again—and often make the 
‘ tocsscuefeamedia burn. Zino-pads 
won't irritate the tenderest skin. 
Callouses  fapplied at first sign of irritation 
caused by tight shoes, they @éso- 
lutely prevent corns, 








eo 
Thin, protective, healing. 5294 
Special sizes for callouses Emb. No. 1602 


_— and bunions. Atall drug,shoe | 
J and dept. stores—35c. | 
~ Fi ve fomesembinand 
bi) 9 TheStholl Me Co Tnc, | 
P > he Scho fg. Co., Inc., 
Bunions “— icago, Ul. | | j 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino- Re ae 


Put one on— the 


wy 











ERE are two simple rules for 
keeping hair and scalp vigorous 
and healthy—and they apply to 


men as well as to women. 


va( x Jo 
Keep the scalp clean! Shampoo regularly 
with Wildroot Taroleum Shampoo. 
Made from pure crude and pine tar 
oils, it cleanses deep down to the hair 
roots yet does not leave the hair harsh 


or dry. 
42) 

Massage and brush the hair vigorously 
every day. Once or twice a week sat- 
urate the scalp with Wildroot Hair Tonic. 
This reliable tonic stops dandruff, invig- 
orates the hair roots and leaves the scalp 
antiseptically clean. The most widely 
used hair tonic in the world. 


.. of soap produces suds 
when you use Softo in the 


—_—— 


water. No soap wasted as 
scum! Washing easier! 
Clothes cleaner! Hands 
left smooth and soft! 


Your grocer carries 


—Softo 


A La France Product 
LA FRANCE MBG. CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW WAY 
TO END 


GRAY 
HAIR 





























No. 5297. This silk skirt. 
q that goes on a camisole} > 4 
Fo carries a panel of|4 
| meats in front. Size 36, > 
24 yards 40-inch; cami-Y»yZ 
sole, 1 yard 32-inch. WA 





yy: U can’t start these treatments 
too soon. Invest in these two bot- 
tles today. Wildroot hair prepara- 
tions may be obtained at drug stores, 
barber shops and hair dressers’ every- 
where. Accept no substitutes. 





No. 5294. Silk builds this 
blouse with contrasting 
neckband. Size 36, 1%, 
yards 32-inch; neckband, 
| 3% yard 82-inch. Embroi 





CIENCE now finds j dery No. 1602, in satin- 
that hair can be re- | } stitch, would add a_ dis- 
stored to naturalshade. } a cae 
No tell-tale, crude dyes | | tinctive touch. 
that endanger hair | ; j 
health. No mess... but No. 5141. All printed sili 
instead a clear, color- 


less 100% safe liquid is not kept for frocks. 





= used that gives the Some goes into such TAROLEUM 

lair its youthful shade blouses as these. Size 56, 5302 

and lustre. Faded hair sparkles with girlhood 1% yards 40-inch: neck- e \ Emb, No. 317 oo SHAMPOO a 
color. Gray streaks disappear entirely. 72 Y ‘ ; f . i $ 


Make this free test offered below. Or go *\ 
° any drug store and get a bottle. It’s called 

iry T. Gold H 1 Restorer, If it , - , . , : “ . > » . 
fails you pay sarang. Doatt Giles: No. 5188. House frocks of | No. 4989. The formality of | No. 5302. Plaid patterns 


oan cotton embody such clever crepe satin suggests lon are a fashion in our clothes. 
-------Test Free---------- y p 99 g f 





band, 84 yard 36-inch. 











i Mary T.Goldman, 142-HGoldman Bldg.,St.Paul,Minn, !| ‘ouches as surplice collar sleeves for this extra Size 36, 3% yards 32-inch ; 
! Send Free Outfit. Black...... dark brown...... medium '| and rippling skirt. Size 86, blouse that brightens a % yard 36-inch. Scallops 
brown,.,,auburn...light brown...light red...blonde. . ot 44%, yards 32-inch; con- somber skirt. Size 36, 24% from Embroidery No. 317 
1 NOME... secerecceesereseceserenseseesetentesaeersesnees 1} trasting, 5g yard 36-inch. yards 40-inch material. may finish collar and cuffs. 
Fy Cn) 1 Le eee ONT. Ge ' Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 











Se ee a eae aa ore ae " The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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He must 


depend on You 


for countless little comforts 
that mean so much to him 


ACH tiny shirt and band must fit 
his tender little body warmly, 
snugly—but it must not bind, or he will 
suffer. There must be no bulky seams to 
press against his soft warm flesh. And 
the fabric itself must be soft as down, 
for his tender skin will feel the slightest 
roughness. 

For generations Carter's shirts and 
bands for babies have been the standard 
of careful mothers. 

Only the finest yarns are used to in- 
sure a soft and fluffy texture, and this 
softness remains even after endless 
washings. The special Carter process 
of knitting gives the greatest elasticity, 
to avoid the possibility of binding. And 
the fabric itself is specially treated so 
that it cannot be harsh or coarse to the 
most tender skin. All seams are flat— 
all edges smoothly finished. 

Carter’; shirts and bands come in silk, 
cotton, wool, silk-and-wool, silk-and<cotton, 
or wooland-<otton. Your favorite store has 


them. 









improved tie bands permit 
complete freedom. The usual inelastic 
cross stay is ingeniously replaced by 
special elastic cross stitching. The 

e dainty twistless tape 
am. 


fastenings are com- 


aw pletely adjustable. 
4 


Carter's 


Carter's shirts come in both 
single-breasted and double- 
breasted models. The single- 
breasted model is especially 
popular for summer wear. 


Diaper bands are strongly 
reinforced for either square: 
fold or triangle-fold diapers. 
Designed to prevent the slight- 
est strain or pull. 


Write for free booklet by an ys 
authority on baby’s clothes. ; 
Address Dept. A, The Wm. 
Carter Co., Needham 


Heights, Mass. . 4 / 


Carter's 


REG US PAT OF 


Shirts and bands for babies 














5303 


No. 5303. Linen frock 
with three-piece skirt 
opening at left side has 
bands of contrasting 
linen and bias bindings 
of still another color. 
Size 8, 2% yards 27- 
inch; contrasting, % 
yard 32-inch. 


5281 


5291 
Emb. No. 1641 


No. 5291, A pocket ef- 
fect is obtained by 
clever cutting of the 
front while embroidery 
adds a smart touch. 
Size 8, 1% yards 36- 
inch. Embroidery No. 
1641 in outline stitch 
would be attractive. 


No. 5281. This dainty 
frock of rayon voile 
printed in a _ lovely 
coloring requires no 
further trimming than 
its edging of lace. Size 
4, 2% yards 32-inch or 
1% yards 40-inch mate- 
rial. 


No. 5299. Dimity has 
come back, for this 
charming frock is made 
of it. The tie collar 
gives a quaint effect. 
Size 10, 2 yards of 36- 
inch material; contrast- 
ing requires Y% yard of 
40-inch. 


No. 6214. This small 
girl wears a_ bloomer 
frock of linen pleated 
at front and back, with 
pointed yoke and high 
collar. Size 4 requires 
2% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting  col- 
lar, % yard 36-tnch. 


No. 5158. Again an old 
friend comes to the 
front, this time it is 
chambray with collar 
and cuffs of linen. Size 
6, 24% yards of 27-inch; 
contrasting collar and 
arm bands, % yard of 
32-inch. 


McCALL’S 


No. 5164. A simple lit- 
tle frock of print for 
the youngest member of 
the family. The shir- 
rings at the front pro- 
vide decoration as well 
as fulness. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 32- 
inch material, 


No. 5154. A_ child’s 
slip-on dress with tucks 
at the bottom and at 
shoulders, contrasting 
collar, finished with bias 
bindings. Size 4, 1% 
yards 32-inch material ; 
contrasting collar, 4 
yard 32-inch. 


MAC AZINE JUNE 


5177 
Emb. No. 1120 
No. 6177. Cotton ex- 


presses itself in the use 
of gingham for this 
frock. Size 6, 1% yards 
32-inch; *& yard 32- 
inch. Motif from Em- 
broidery No. 1120, 
rambler - rose - stitch 
would be dainty. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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5298 


No. 5298. This frock of 
linen in contrasting 
colors follows fashion’s 
trend for the girl and 
makes a smart outfit. 
Size 10 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; skirt and bands, 
1% yards of 36-inch. 


MAGAZINE JUNE 


1928 


No. 5172. The small boy 
wears linen for Sum- 
mer to keep pace with 
the rest of the family. 
The trousers are in knee 
length. Size 6 requires 
2% yards of 27-inch 
material or 2% yards 
of 36-inch material, 


No. 5244. The new 
prints are most attrac- 
tive and no girl’s ward- 
robe is complete with- 
out a goodly assort- 
ment of them. Size 6 
requires 1% yards of 
36-inch; contrasting, 5 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 5304. Here we have 
an ensemble for the 
junior girl, a fashion 
that promises much, for 
it gives variety. Size 12 
requires, dress, 24g 
yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; coat and bands, 
1%% yards of 54-inch. 


No. 5175. This georgette 
frock with low neck, 
short sleeves and flying 
ribbon bows may be 
worn for afternoon as 
well as parties. Size 6 
requires 1% yards of 
32-inch or 15g yards of 
40-inch. 


No. 5299. Rayon voile 
in a delicate shade was 
used for this little 
frock. The jabot collar 
gives an air of fluffi- 
ness with its streamers 
at the back. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40- 
inch material. 





5304 


No. 5304, The ensemble 
showing the short coat 
is another version of the 
mode; the waist is of 
plain silk. Size 8 re- 
quires, waist, 1 yard of 
40-inch material; coat 
and skirt, 1% yards of 
40-inch. 


No. 5024. Blouse and 
trousers of contrasting 
linen, jacket of striped 
flannel completes this 
three-piece suit. Size 6, 
blouse, 1% yards of 36- 
inch; trousers, % yard 
of 36-inch; jacket, 1% 
yards of 36-inch. 


No. 5304. The wide 
variety of prints lend 
themselves to children’s 
frocks with a_ special 
fitness for Summer 
wear. Size 10 requires 
2% yards of 32-inch 
material; contrasting, 
Y, yard of 32-inch. 


Pay 
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Makes Go-Carts 


Go Quietly 
3-in-One can do a better 
oiling job than any ordi- 
nary oil because it really 
is very much better than 
so-called “machine oils”. 
It’s not just a light mineral 
oil, but a scientific com- 
pound of several high- 
quality oils—a blend of 
many virtues. Has 79 uses 
in the home alone. 


eT ~~ 
i," ‘ 
* He 
ss 
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3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


3-in-One takes squeaks and rattles 
out of go-carts and all wheeled 
toys, roller skates, bicycles, scoot- 
ers; saves wear and repairs by oil- 
ing perfectly. 

3-in-One is exactly right, too, for 
sewing machines and their motors; ~ 
also the motors of washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, ventila- 
tors, electric refrigerators and fans. 


Sold by good grocery, hardware, drug, 
notion and general stores. 3-o0z. Handy - 
Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
FREE: Sample and illustrated Dictionary 
eof Uses. A postal brings both. 
Manufactured since 1894 , 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
230 William Sr., New York, N. ¥. 
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POLISH MOPS 


are made economically 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 








by cutting the strands of 
an ordinary twine mop 
8 inches from the handle 
and lightly saturating 
with 3-in-One. Try this! 








Tones up 
ldatomeitunets 


ina special way 


YROZIDE POWDER con- 
tains special ingredients 
that give needed stimulation 
to gums that are easily irritated 
or are losing their healthy firm- 
ness. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, which promotes healing. 
The effectiveness of this re- 
medial dentifrice in allaying 
irritated gums has been y Pe 
onstrated for years in dental 
clinics. Regular brushing with 
Pyrozide Powder cleans the 
teeth thoroughly—removes 
mucoid acid deposits and the 
daily secretion of salivary de- 
posits (tartar). It aids in keep- 
ing the gums hara and firm. 


In taste and action Pyrozide 
Powder is distinctive and different. 
The refreshed, cleanly feeling of 
your mouth for two or more hours 
after using will convince you that 
it is superior to any other denti- 
frice you have ever used. 

A full six months’ supply is in 
the economical dollar ros mf At 
all drug stores. The Dentinol & 
Pyrozide Co., Sole Distributors, 
1480 Broadway, New York. 
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ASK YOUR DENTIST 





“IT Was So Proud 
of You Tonight” 


“Everyone was talking about ron and saying how 
pretty you looked. I don’t think they dreamed 
that you made that wonderful dress yourself.” 
You, too, can know the happiness of pretty clothes. Right 
at home in spare time, through the Woman's Institute, 
you ean learn to make ‘all your own clothes and hats for 
a third of what you now pay in the shops. This is a new 
plan so simple that you start making pretty things at 
onee—so thorough that you can acquire the skill of a 
professional dressmaker, and not only make your own 
clothes, but earn $20 to $410 a week sewing for others. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


? WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, » Scranton, Pa. : 
: Without cost or obligation, pleage send me a copy : 
; of “Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me how : 
: 1 can learn the wees which I have pare H 
H Home Dressmaking ©) Millinery 

Professional ae () Cooking 








REE Ee SN eaere OEE oO : 
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6232 5096 . 5222 5153 
No. 6222. A tailored frock hie | No. 6153. Angora jersey 
in two shades of linen is : with batiste collar and 
smart, also cool and easy cuffs is a combination 
to launder. Size 12, waist, i\\ suitable for the cooler 
requires 1% yards 40- \ days at mountains or sea- 
inch material; skirt and shore. Size 12, 2% yards 
bindings, 1% yards 40- 40-inch material; con- 
inch material. 5291 trasting, % yard 36-inch. 
No. 5232. The plain linen No. 5291. Printed silk, No. 5096. Here, a jacket 
suspender skirt with Summer’s prime favo- developed in Summer vel- 
guimpe of printed linen, rite, made with low square vet is used to top a frock 
for sports wear, is the neck and with arm-bands of silk; a charming com- 
ideal of the young girl. instead of sleeves pro- bination for arg wear. 
Size, 12, guimpe, 1% vides a dainty frock. Size Size 12, dress, 2% yards 
yards 32-inch; skirt, 2% 1? requires 2% yards of 40-inch ; jacket, ‘1% & yards 

yards 32-inch. 36-inch material. 40-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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5 drops 


Pain Stops 


Shortly Corn Lifts p' sat 
Don’t suffer another day! becar 
Drop a little “Freezone” same 
on any corn. Instantly it 
stops hurting and soon the 
corn comes right off. Does- 
n’t hurt one bit. “Freezone” 
ends every kind of corn and 

















foot callus, without 
soreness or irritation. 
Get a bottle today at 


your druggist. rd 





















Destroys it — with the roots. 
a. Harmless. Guaran- 
. Only $1.00. Good stores [a 
a use SPECIAL OFFER coupon _ 
DELFIN, INC. Dept. 731 Mark X 
South Oran, eo Nj}. tO 
Send me FREE, as a special offer, 
THe eee gs Pots 
& Uand a six months supply of Skin Tonic. 
\ Also NU-ART for which 1 enclose $1.00. 

































Many Sizes and 
Designs —All 
Materials Readi- 
om. We Pay Freight | 


"The ALADDIN CO.| Mail this Coupon! 
I Bay City, Mich. - Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore! 
| Send me your Free Book of Homes and Garages, No, 580. | 
a a 
Street i 








ATERNITY a! in with no ma- ey 

ternity loo! i: Doveeen, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides amplé ex: a and 
conceals condition. Also arel 
for baby. Style Book cont I 


Sane Hryant sox doesee: PithAve 2! New Yo 
NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing. tender,swollen, — , torturing feet. 
Foot ie trouble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 
IDE. Wear shoes you like. One applicaticn 
of CALO-CIDE Fry" corns and callouses 
me like magic. ruggists, or send 35c. 
MEDCO CO.” Dept. A’ Dayton, Ohio 


Cal- ‘o-cide Foor REMEDY 
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Why i. ds 


Ee this care 


Rosy, gurgling babies—of course 
their little garments must be 
sweet and clean—and never irri- 
tating to tender skin. 


The soap we use is so especially 
important! For many soaps con- 
tain alkalis that may stay in 
clothes—chafe baby’s skin. 

To be absolutely safe, the fa- 
mous Maternity Center of New 
York uses Lux for ail baby’s 
things—clothes, bottles, blankets, 
toys. Lux has xo harmful alkali. 
Instant, rich, sparkling Lux suds 
cleanse gently, without rubbing, 
leave little garments soft, un- 
shrunken, safe for baby! 

“And,” the Center says, “Lux 
is a truly sanitary form of soap— 
because, unlike cake soap, the 
same Lux is never used twice.” 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


is ready to usc. Sure'death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 


alldrugand general stores. 
Guarantee coupon. 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscutt Co. 
Springfield 
Ohio 





A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home 

or while travelin You will find in this little 
book a wealth of | information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
, DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
‘4, building diets, and diets used in the 
\ correction of variouschronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 





see) Health Extension Bureau 


204 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 





are not only more palatable one 
more nutritious if properl 

soned. The world’s best c Shoes 
chosen Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. Use 


to each pint a teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet 
Lea @ Perrins, 216 West St., N.Y. 





5202 5151 
No. §163. Printed rayon 
voile interprets the mode 
in this frock; bindings of 
the predominating color, 
and white collar complete 
the ensemble. Size 12, 2%4 
yards 40-inch; collar, % 
yard 36-inch. 


No. 5202. Rose linen with 
collar and cuffs of white 
combine to make a tai- 
lored frock of smart sim- 
plicity. Size 12 requires 
2% yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, % yard 
of 36-inch. 





6113 


No. 5113. A chic costume 
of silk with pleated skirt 
and jacket front, the 
upper front being of a 
contrasting color. Size 12 
requires 234 yards 40- 
inch material; upper 
front, % yard 40-inch. 








163 6231 
No. 5231. Georgette comes 
into its own in_ this 
charming party frock 
with the draped skirt sec- 
tions and crosswise tucks, 
all of which it takes so 
gracefully. Size 12, 3% 
yards of 32-inch material. 


No. 5151. This . sports 
frock of printed and plain 
linen introduces the sus- 
pender skirt, always an 
attractive model for a 
young girl. Size 12 re- 
quires 1% yards 32-inch ; 
waist, 1% yards 32-inch. 














Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 

















Of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true 
skin-beauty lies in the fact that no 
“ring” of dirt is left around either 
wash bowl or bath tub when Batha- 
sweet is used. 

“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just 
this: 

Beauty specialists agree that. black- 
heads and most other skin blemishes 
are due to pores that have become 
clogged, oftert’ by their own secre- 
tions. The remedy is a more perfect 
cleansing method, and Bathasweet 
offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action en- 
ables water to dissolve dirt more 
freely and hold it in solution, as evi- 
denced by the absence of the “ring.” 
When you use Bathasweet even the 
tiniest recesses of the pores are quickly 
cleansed. And the dirf is not washed 
back. As a consequence skin blemishes 
disappear, and ‘soon your skin takes 
on a clear, healthful loveliness such as 
it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin beauty is so sure, 
so easy, or so pleasant as this. The soft, 
limpid water feels so good! And then the 
delight of washing and bathing in water 
sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost scentless, 
personal fragrance that is the very, height 
q. daintiness, What luxury can vie with 
this?! 

Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25¢, soc, 
$1, and $1.50 at Drug and Department 
Stores. It has been_used by gentlewomen 
for over 20 years, Will you, too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail 
this coupon be 2s name and 
agg hs o ~ Welch Co.. 

Dept. aie New York. 








Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regu- 
ay using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and 
. Fine, almost invisible particles of 
cged Ghia posh of until all defects, such as pimples, 
liver tan, freckles and large pores have disap- 
poued. Skis is benusiadly clest, wit soft and velvety, 
and face iooks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove 
wrinkles and other age lines, use this face lotion: 
lounce powdered saxoliteand | half pint witch hazel. 





At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 
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Size 
42” x 52” 
Vacation Days of 
Youth and Pleasure 


Lorious days of freedom. Play- 

time of the year. Going to beauti- 
ful places. Meeting charming people. 
Sunshine, moonlight, fields, mountains, 
beaches—play, play, play! And set it 
all down briefly in an A-Line-A-Day to 
bring it back to memory later on. 


The new A-Line-A-Day books come in the 
leathers that are now so popular and in 
the season's new and fashionable colors, 


"too, books so beautiful they are worth 


owning for themselves. If you are giving 


* one as a gift, you will like the new and 


handsome boxes. 

You can begin your A-Line-A-Day Book 
any day in the year. Vacation is a won- 
derful time to start. It is a compact five- 
year diary, the same date on the same 
page for five years, a fascinating way of 
recalling the past and planning the future. 
In cloth or leather, $1.00 to $25.00; with 
locks, $2.00 to $20.00. Now on display at 
stationery and department stores, gift 
shops, or if not found locally, direct from 
us, enclosing check or money order. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Send coupon for FREE Booklet 
Without obligation, send coupon today 
for New FREE 16-page illustrated book- 
let, completely describing Ward’s ‘“A- 
Line-A-Day” Book. 














Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 


35 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 


Without ebliqntion to me, send a copy of your new, free | 
16-page book 


let about keeping an A-Line-A-Day to: 
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} $6.65 Floor Outfit 


, RL 232... Lnmmaned 


rr 

1 5. ©. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. McC. -6, Racine, Wis. 

© Poliehing Ouehe ce Special Price of $4.90. Re 
1 c oO . le - 

§ mittance enclosed — 


i 
i Address. 
¢ 0) SEES SE Se eae eae a “J 


Quartof 
Liquid | Value 





OFFER 


This Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfit containseverything you 
need for beautifying your floors A 

uart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
%1.40) is included absolutely FREE. 
This Outfit consists of a long- 
handled $1.50 Lamb’s-Wool Mop 
and a fine $3.50 scientifically balanced 
Weighted Polishing Brush. A quart 
($1.40) of the famous Johnson’s Liq- 
uid Wax and a 25 cent ik on Home 
Beautifying are included absolutely 
FREE. Saves you $1.75! If your 
dealer cannot supply it, use coupon. 


for $qg9eo tot 


ENT: 


FLOORS 


SES 


rapes = = 
Cer Arm : ; 


fis fj Ly 


bt inéibadanaestl 


oe oy = a $6.65 Johnson Fioor 








LPstel Sill a mse ame Applicuc 


by Slisabeth ) lay Blondel 


1653. Motifs ap- 
plied to separate 
vest and panties 
—assembled bits 
of orchid, pink, 
blue and reen 
crépe de chine. 























No. 1653. A set of silk underwear 
such as this will delight the wo- 
man of conservative taste who is 
also fastidiously dainty regarding 
small details of design and finish. 
Therefore these motifs for appli- 
qué in silks of four pastel shades, 
orchid, pink, blue and green, will 
answer and satisfy her demands 
perfectly. The silk appliqué pieces 
are of an excellent quality of 
crépe de chine, and the colors will 
blend with garments of any fash- 
ionable shade, flesh, peach, orchid, 
ete. There are enough pieces to 
trim any three garments, such as 
costume slip or nightgown, vest and 
panties. The net footing used as a 

























1653. Detail partial background for the patches 
of pantie adds an air of French chic to the 
corner. set. Diagrams for cutting the four 


garments will be of interest. 























1653. Detail of 
nightgown 
front, and be- 
low, of costume 
slip. 





































Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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OTHIN 
Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to re- 
move these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles, 













ii BUNIONS 
Feet GO IN 15 DAYS! 


NEVER, in the history of medical science, has the amazing 

action of Pi lyne Solvent been equalled. It’s perfectly 
marvelous. Stops the torturing pain of the most sensitive 
bunion almost instantly and reduces the enlarged, disfiguring 
growth like magic. So rapid is the reducing power of this 
great, scientific discovery, that your very next pair of shoes 
may be a size smaller — often two sizes smaller. 

* Just mail the Coupon, and the full, complete 
Trial Free treatment, guaranteed, may be yours totry. 


ge ee. eee ee ee 





, 
Ple-<e a! e for me to try your Pedodyne Solvent, to dissolve 1 

© bunion formation and restore normal ease to affected joints. 

: Name. 5 

i Address. I 

a ( This is not an order, ship nothing C. O. D.) 1 
eee ee ee ea a a ae a ae 
















expressi: te 
\ harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof 
liquid. BLACK or BROWN, 7écat 
your dealer's or direct, postpaid. 
CO., CHICAGO 





merchan' 
furnish tools. Booklet FREE. Capitol 
School, Dept. Z-2705, Washington, D. C. 


$5.00 For You! 


McCall’s Magazine will give you 
$5.00 for just a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and 
renewal subscriptions in your neigh- 


borhood. Write today for facts. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dept. 6W, McCall’s Magazine, 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Tell me how I can get an extra $5.00. 
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P (rooked 
®) ) Hee ls 


A\ spoil a smart 


VV‘. appearance 
leit. 

/| O magic beauty of footwear and 
/ \\\ N hosiery can hide the slovenly 
appearance of “run-over” shoes or 
crooked heels. As you notice this in 
others, so it is noticed in you. It also 
makes your ankles wobble, weaken and 
thicken, andspoils the graceofyour walk. 
Correct this fault by wycing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
ia hecl sepaies alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. Atall shoeand dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pair. 


Dt Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 









BOURJOIS 


Choose Java, forgetting price, 

because it is the most desirable 

powder. Yet it costs only 50c. 
A Tint for Every Type 

/ BOURJOIS, Inc. New York and Paris i 


JAVA 


BAEC. U.S. PAT OFF. 


THE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
FACE POWDER 
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cet Gyan 
) Restore the dark color of your 

hair with Q-ban. Works so 
-¢ gradually and naturally that 
¢ even your best friends will not 
a know. 75 cents bottle, money- 
back guarantee, all druggists. Send 10 cents for 
miniature bottles Q-ban Shampoo and Q-ban Hair 
Tonic. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 


ADASL HAIR COLOR RESTORER 
MAKES GRAY HAIR DARK 


VERO” TMV 


! 4 Oe Rock-a-Bye 

‘ Combination 
Stand and Swing 
Whiteenamelstand;swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
by express. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 


Pais A Lote 0 
je ve., 
St. Louis, Mo. 



























wing No.54 
Complete $620 

















JJ | Free Booklet: Hints 
on baby care and dec- 
orating the nursery. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 
1673 Jay St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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By Olisabeth May Blondel 
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1654. The finished 60-inch runner has a narrow hem 
with a crocheted picot edging. It was worked with perle 
cotton on a cream colored linen of the loose weave known 


as Italian or Belgian linen. 























1654. An enlarged view of the corner 
of place mat opposite, showing chain- 
stitched outlines. 





Detail 1. (Right.) 
Showing the 
crochet hook 
pushed in ready to 
pull up the loop 
from underside. 





























Detail 2. The un- 

derside showing the 

hook catching the 
thread. 





1654, One of the six place mats that com- 
plete the luncheon set. Adapted to de- 
signs 8% x 13% inches, the finished 
place mat with margin measuring 12%4 
x 17% inches. The detail at left shows 
a portion of the corner design worked in 
the new crocheted chain-stitch. It took 
21% yards of 36-inch linen to make the 
long runner shown above and the six 
place mats. 


Detail 3. (Below.) 

Showing the loop 

pulled through on 
the right side. 





























The luncheon set 
design is adapted 
to the fashionavle 











60-inch runner 
shown above and 6 
place mats. Sets 














are also smart in 





colored linens 
worked in white, 
and may be made 



































with centerpiece of 








any desired size. 


A suggestion for a table arrangement 
for seating six persons. 


No. 1654. Something 


new and strikingly 


effective, this lunch- 
con set in all-over 
chain-stitch embroi- 
dery which is done 
with a crochet-hook 
as shown in the three 
details above. (If 
preferred, however, 
the work may be 
done with an or- 
dinary needle.) The 
lunch set is fash- 
ionable worked en- 
tirely in one color to 
match a set of china 
or colored glass. 
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A suggestion for a long refectory table that might ac- 
commodate eight persons. For this arrangement, a 


duplicate design is required. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 

















F rom one woman 


to another 
This important discovery 


in the care of the skin 


is being passed along, 








N almost no other field is there so 
much misinformation as in the 
matter of skin beauty. Yet there is 
one simple fact at the bottom of it all, 
that any physician will tell you. And 
women themselves are inning to 
pass it along from one to another. It 
is simply this: 

Below the surface layers of the skin, nat- 
ural forces are ting day and night to 
counteract the harsh conditions of daily life. 
Unaided, these forces fight a losing battle 
and imperfections appear. The dust and 
germs are not carried off as fast as they 
accumulate; infection results. 

To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, 
to gently restore the ing of the tiny 
capillaries in the lower layers of the skin, to 
carry off infection, and then to stop new in- 
fection before it starts—thousands are today 
using Resinol Soap. Often in a few days, 
blackheads, blemishes, and even infections 
that appear to be more or less serious, will 
disappear. 


A method of daily care 


Start today to use Resinol on your own skin. 
Within a week you will begin to notice your 
complexion has become finer, smoother, rud- 
dier. You will notice a clearing of the ugly 
little blemishes. ' 

Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note Resinol’s clean, tonic odor. 


Ointment for serious affections 


The soothing, heal- 
ing properties of Res- 
inol Ointment have 
for years been success- 
ful in relieving even 
stubbern skin affec- 
tions. Rashes and 
eczema — often itch- 
ing, unpleasant and 
assing — will 

in many cases vanish 
promptly. Thou- 
ve wondered 

atthe QUICKNESS 
of its action. Resinol 





Itwillnotirritate even 
the delicate texture 
of an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





{ Dept. 8-E , Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


j ment—enough for use. ; 
BS Plame, «oo cc ccvccvesccccccccoccccscsescesvc 7 
Sereet. «6c cc ccccccccccsceeesssvenesessvees 
eyo cc ceccveccevcdocnsocces Siete. 6.03008 } 








Please send me, without a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap, and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
several days’ ordinary 
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ENERGIN} 


THE PERFE 


DRY CLEAN 





At Work or Play 
x77 Keep Spotless! 


me! Thank Energine! And buy 
yourself a can. At any drug- 
gist’s! Just around the corner! 


Hurry along! Whoops—a spot! 
Don’t worry, my dear! Just 
hold this can of Energine an in- 
stant and I’ll have you as clean 
as arose after rain—and smell- 
ing as sweet, too, for Energine 
leaves no odor. Don’t thank 


Energine removes dirt and grease 
spots quickly, easily and econom- 
ically. Leaves no odor! Largel0-ounce 
can, 35 cents! For greater economy 
buy the 20-ounce family-size, 60c. 
Millions of cans sold annually. ; 
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To Hang Up Things 
Moore 


Push-Pins 


(GLASS HEADS — STEEL POINTS) 
for Photos and Wall Decorations 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Use Moore Push-less Hangers 














Tea room managers, assistant managers, host- 
esses, table directors, buyers, etc., needed every- 
where. Weteach youentire business in your spare 
time. You can quickly qualify as a tea room ex- 
pert, ready to step into a well-paid executive posi- 
tion, or open a tea room of your own. A splendid income. 
fascinating work and easy hours await you. Send NOW 
for Free 44-page Book, ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AW-S066 Washington, D. C. 




















Cross section 
showing cellular 
rubber construction 


FEATHER. 
LIGHTNESS Contributes fo the 


Comfort of LYNCO Arch Cushions 


Fitted to a pair of LYNCO Arch Cush- 
ions, the acute pain caused by fallen 
arches disappears almost instantly. 
The feet that were so noticeable at 
every step are now forgotten, for the 
feather lightness of LYNCO Arch 
Cushions and their resilient support 
will provide painless and soothing aid 
to Nature’s rebuilding. 


A pair fitted in the shoes are soon 
forgotten. Pain gone, there is nothing 
to remind you that LYNCO Muscle 
Building Arch Cushions are gently 
but firmly aiding Nature to effect a 
permanent cure. 


Consult your doctor, chiropodist or 
shoe dealer about LYNCO Muscle 
Building Arch Cushions or write us 


Made of soft cellular rubber covered Fir oom Pecgy tar Denwr maay 


with pliable leather, LYNCO Arch 
Cushions eliminate the discomfort of 
heavy supports. Their wearing really 
adds foot buoyancy so well do they 
relieve the dragged down feeling of 
fallen arches, 


We are now in the eighth edition of 
our booklet on care of the feet. We 
will gladly send you a copy without 
charge on request. 


KLEISTONE RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 
245 Cutler Street 

Warren, R.1., U.S.A. 





Ounces lighter 
because of cell- 
ular rubber 
construction. 
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No. 1647. This conventional design 
of the new corded quilting is on 
cotton lining cloth to be sewn to 
the silk top with small stitches fol- 
lowing lines of the design. The 
raised effect on the right side is 
obtained by pulling yarn from the 
wrong side through paths made by 
lines of the design. See three de- 
tails below. This pillow (17 inches 
square) is ideal for lounge or 
chaise longue. 









































(Below.) Detail 1. Show- 
ing basted lining and de- 
sign sewn to silk top with 

small stitches. 


(Above.) Detail 3. Continua- 

tion of Detail 2, pulling out the 

yarn; a short protruding end to 
be cut off each time. 


(Left.) Detail 2. Starting yarn 
with blunt needle through paths 
of design. 





No. 1648. A pillow design 
(1614 inches in diameter) 
lending itself to the charm 
of Italian quilting. Made 
like the square pillow, the 
design on lining eloth for 
which the corresponding sill 
is required, See details 

above, 


No. 1629. An attractive sum- 
mer quilt, delightful to 
puake from alternating 
squares of figured print and 
self-color ginghams, fabries 
casy to get. This quilting in 
separate blocks is easily done 
by hand or by machine with 





quilting attachment. - Baste 
under cach square a square 
of wool wadding or shect 





cotton, Take stitches through 
this thickness. Designi 
adapted to 32 quilting blocks 
aud SY yards of border will 
make any desired. 








size 








1629. Detail 
of 9V-inch 
quilted 


1629 block. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96. 
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No. 1650. Detail below 
shows how the design looks 
on the canvas and how 
simply the background is 
filled in with rows of even 

stitches, 


No. 1605.2. 


twin pillows in pink and blue, the 
calico triangles ready cut for 
stitching in place, an even number 
for cach. Each pillow is provided 
with a quilting design and a 
matching calico back. To complete 
the pillows 34 yard of 30-inch 
white muslin the same weight as 
the calico is required, and *% 3 yard 
of flannel for the quilting. The 
finished pillows measure 
11% inches, 





% 1651, An alternative sug 
gestion. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 387th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 96, 










With the revival of the 
old American art of patchwork 
comes this delightful pattern for 


No. 1652. Twin 
pillows in blue and 
pink calicos with 
quaint quilted 


11%, ah 
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No. 1650. Small and chie, 
this 4 x 7-inch bag is in- 
dispensable to the sports 
frock. The design all ready 


on canvas is worked in} 


crepe twist, the popular 
embroidery medium for can- 
vas work, though tapestry 
wools may be used as well. 
Many colors unite in gay 
nodernistie fashion, sim- 
ple slanting stitches cover- 
ing flowers and leaves, the 
background as shown in 
detail, All finishing items 
explained. 








and lustre, this is very easy to do. 


through your hair when you dress it. 


silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 





centers, 


Name 





No. 1651. Flowe r| 
Pot Pillow in 
gay colors. 


No. 1651. Quaintly pat- 
terned calicos in rose, 
pink, light and deep blue, 
yellow and green, com- 
bine with an equal num- 
ber of white muslin 
patches to make this 
charming Flower Pot pil- 
low. Soa simple a_ child 
could patch them to- 
gether. Two tiny 84-inch 
pillows as shown may be 
made instead of the large 
12-inch one. 











Glostora simply makes your hair more]. : 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave | ttifle at any drug store or toilet goods 












Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 
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Adds Gloss and Lustre, leaves 
Your Hair Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy to | and color. It keeps the wave and curl in, 
manage and add to its natural gloss | and leaves youg hair so soft and pliable, 


and so easy to manage, that it will stay 


Just put a few drops of Glostora on the | any style you arrange it, even after sham- 
bristles of your hair brush, and brush it | pooing—whether long or bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart that 


You will be surprised at the result. It | bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
will give your hair an unusually rich, |@dmired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 


and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 
A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 


counter. 

Try it!—You will be delighted to see 
how much more beautiful your hair will 
look, and how easy it will be to manage. 





28-G-8 











Only Satina can give washed 
clothes that rich finish! Dis- 
solve it with starch! Iron 
beauty into your clothes! 
Make clothes stay clean 
longer! Your iron will never 


stick! 


Phone your grocer for 


SATINA 


A La France Product 





| in its field in America, is now allotting exclusive terri- 
| tory on either a Spare-Hour or Full-Time basis 





ii 


FO LT 





are FREE 


FOR YOU 
Send us this ad with your name and address | 
This will sweep the United States | 
8 Winter St., ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, Boston, Mass. | 














This great nationally known corporation, the leader 








to honest salesmen and saleswomen 
who furnish good references 
and who can handle suc- 
cessfully our 







Stationery, Commercial 
and Professional Removal and 
other Announcements, Wedding 
Announcements and Invitations, also 
three distinct lines of Xmas Greeting Cards 
2 to sell respectively to stores, banks, business 
houses, professional people and individuals. 

This is a life-time proposition on a very liberal and 
immediately paid commission basis, offering an oppor- 
tunity for you to secure promotion in just a few 
months to a District Managership position where you 
will put out your own sub-salespeople and build up a 
permanent business of your own, worth from $6,000 
to $12,000 a year. 

All necessary samples, stationery and advertising 
are furnished at our expense. 


Address immediately in full as follows 
SALES MGR. DEPT. Y 













The Process Engraving Company, Inc, 
Troy at Zist Street, Chicago 
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Nature gave baby a breast — 
Hygeia does likewise ; 
hence, weaning is easy 

No funnel, no brush re- 

quired. Look for one ring on 

the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits. 


BREAST 
NIPPLE 





THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & ie tes., 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 


We will send you baby booklet or food-cell 

cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. 

C) Booklet () Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Co., 1201 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 









SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won't Tear 
Won’t Rust 















Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 







Women W ho Want Money ) 


8°25, 40 770.0 WEEK! 


Want some money? Why not wear the 
wonderful new Lingerie hye chain and 
show ones in your community? Many 
earn o $15 Tally in —— easy 
way. » K- do not need exper? 

FREE PERFUMETTE OFFER 
This is a lovely bit of jewelry 
women buy eager! ops discom- 
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ee, 
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LINGERIE wh 
36 Oak. North 





BITTER HERITAGE 


[ Continued from page 104] 


and went upstairs to bed, leaving Fane 
to sit alone by the fire. 


T was the day of the Windycroft 

meet. A pleasant sense of bustle 
prevailed in the house. A cheery crowd 
of hunters gathered in the great pan- 
elled hall where an ancient refectory 
table was spread with appetizing plates 
of sandwiches and sausage-rolls. 

Perhaps the announcement of the 
engagement between the rector’s daugh- 
ter and the heir to Windycroft had 
contributed to the large attendance at 
the meet today. For the “something” 
which Barbara had been vaguely hop- 
ing for had materialized at last. Alec 
Fane had paid his projected visit to 
Lady Bridget, and out of a long and 
rather wistful conversation between the 
two old friends had emerged permission 
for the young people to become en- 
gaged. The news had flown through 
the neighborhood, and the occasion of 
the meet at Windycroft had been made 
an opportunity for tendering congratu- 
lations. So there was much laughter 
and gaiety in the grave old raftered 
hall, and a buzz of good wishes and 
friendly teasing filled the air. 

However, the topic of the new en- 
gagement gave place to the real busi- 
ness of the day, and people began 
trooping out of the house in search of 
their respective mounts. Lady Bridget, 
who proposed remaining at home on 
this occasion, thanks to a slightly 
sprained knee, had invited the rector 
and Barbara to lunch with her, and the 
trio of stay-behinds came out onto the 
top of the steps where they watched 
the exodus of hounds and hunters. 

Herrick found herself riding be- 
tween Jem Beresford and Billy, who 
was mounted on his new purchase. 
Flame, her mare, was very much on 
tiptoe this morning, her first day out 
with hounds for a fortnight, and it re- 
quired all Herrick’s good horsemanship 
and patience to persuade her to keep 
her place in the long file of hounds and 
horses as they trotted down the avenue. 

Presently a big brake yielded a strong 
young fox, and to the clamorous bay- 
ing of hounds and raucous shouts of 
“Gone away!” the whole hunt streamed 
in pursuit. 

Flame was well in the van, flashing 
along like a red-gold streak, and Her- 
rick revelled in the sheer joy of their 
speed together. 

It was a splendid thirty-minute run, 
and they finished up with a kill in the 
open not a quarter of a mile away from 
the broad acres of Greenwood. For the 
moment it sufficed to  tranquilize 
Flame’s spirits, and she was glad to 
take a breather whilst hounds cast 
about for a fresh fox. However, the 
wait prolonged itself into a wearying, 
unfruitful hour and people began to 
prophesy that the rest of the day 
would be blank, and one or two drifted 
off homeward, impatient at the lengthy 
interval. Flame began flinging up her 
head restlessly, fighting her bit and 
pawing the ground as Herrick’s light 
firm hand restrained her. Severn rode 
across to where the little tussle be- 
twixt horse and rider was going on. 
“That mare of yours hasn’t had enough 
exercise lately. How long is it since you 
rode her, I wonder? Not since the last 
time we were out together, I suppose?” 

“The mare has been exercised all 
right, even if I haven’t ridden her my- 
self,” she answered him coldly. 

“All the same, if you want a thing 
done well, do it yourself,” he returned. 

At this moment, Flame, who had 
been sidling impatiently to and fro, 
created a diversion by going straight up 
in the air on her hind legs, and it was 





a minute or two before Herrick could 
reduce her to order again. 

“T wish to goodness they’d find a 
fox,” she said impatiently. 

“T don’t,” replied Gair calmly. “I’m 
enjoying myself. You’ve avoided me so 
persistently for the last two or three 
days that it’s a refreshing novelty to 
find myself in your company again.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t return the compli- 
ment.” 

He smiled with unruffled amiability. 
“T don’t think that really matters. I’ve 
always understood that a little aversion 
—to begin with—is an excellent augury 
for a happy married life. Sort of 
promise of Spring, you know.” 

“Oh, stand still!” Herrick apostro- 
phized Flame angrily, her increasing 
annoyance with Severn making her ir- 
ritable with the fidgeting horse. Un- 
consciously she jerked the bridle, the 
animal plunged, then reared again, her 
forefeet pawing the air. At the same 
moment, the hounds found and gave 
tongue vociferously. The combination 
of the two things was too much for the 
high-strung, mettlesome mare. She 
sprang forward with a bound, and the 
next moment she had bolted. 

For the first few seconds of that 
wild rush Herrick hardly realized what 
had happened. It was only when she 
found the usually yielding mouth com- 
pletely oblivious to her hands upon the 
bridle that she recognized the danger. 
The mare was utterly out of hand, be- 
yond any control of hers. Behind her, 
vaguely, she heard a clamor of shouts 
and cries, mingled with the deep bay- 
ing of the hounds. Then she was con- 
scious of nothing except the thunder- 
ing hoofs that raced beneath her and 
the shrieking of the wind in her ears. 
Luckily, for some distance ahead, the 
way lay clear and unobstructed. But, 
further on, the stretch of moorland 
terminated abruptly in an unfenced 
twelve-foot drop into an intersecting 
road. Herrick remembered this with a 
sudden paralyzing feeling of blank 
horror. Somehow she must check the 
headlong pace of the maddened animal 
she rode before they reached that drop. 
If not, even as they fled along, she 
could vision the inevitable end . . . the 
flying. whirlwind rush to the very edge, 
the blind leap into space . . . then the 
sickening crash of horse and rider as 
they hurtled down onto the road be- 
low . . . And then suddenly into the 
green blur ahead Herrick’s straining 
eyes perceived something else—some- 
thing big and dark rushing towards her. 
Then her vision cleared and she knew 
for a certainty that it was Mac, gallop- 
ing towards her almost at right angles. 
Nearer, nearer he came. . . she could 
see the white blaze streaking the face 
of the big bay horse he rode. In an- 
other moment he had swerved and was 
galloping beside her, riding level. She 
heard his voice, but she was too spent 
to grasp the sense of what he said. 
His hand was on Flame’s bridle, iron 
strong, jerking the bit from those 
clenched teeth till the mad speed slack- 
ened and sobered gradually to an even 
pace, and Flame stood still. 

Mac leapt to the ground. 

“You're all right. I’ve got you.” His 
words came to her clearly, as she fell 
out of the saddle into his arms, gasp- 
ing for breath and helpless to stand 
upright without support. 


EM BERESFORD was among the 


first to reach her of those of the. 


field who had witnessed the runaway. 
Mac was supporting her head on his 
knee, and putting a flask to her lips. 
A faint color began to steal back 
[Continued on page 125] 
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A AAA 
Summer demands | 


sanitation 











A CLEAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani- Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
cleans that. It ban- 
ishes foul odors. And all so easily. 

Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening, spar- 
kling white. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
The job is finished. 

Sani-Flush is so convenient you 
will want to use it year ’round. It 
is perfectly harmless to plumbing. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


S 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 








proud w Zeyneterel 


Women tell us how proud they 
are of snowy white washings 

when they use La France 
with soap. La France cleans 


ata eloltlmatlole)tetcaum el tttccmuaetl (- 
it cleans. Saves wearon clothes 
saves time! 


Your gre ven: 


[gfian LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa 








Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 
Latest Model 


Imperial 


Electric Vacuum 


Cieaner 


You Will Certainly Be Surprised 


Price with bad 
all Attach- ‘69°” = 
ments Payments 
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"Proper regu regulation of | yout 

t is ple easy with the aid of 
Mieatehral Living’, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based 0! 
fifty years’ study of theeffect of dietot 
health atBattle Creek. Describes 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well « 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
124—16th Street Battle Creek, Michira? 
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into Herrick’s white and haggard face. 

“I shall be all right directly,” she 
declared gaspingly. “I feel as if I’d 
no breath left in my body.” 

“Bring her into my cottage,” sug- 
gested Jem. “It’s only a field away 
and she can rest there a bit.” 

“Right.” Mac signified approval. 
“We'll carry her between us. Will you 
look after the horses, Severn?” 

Gair nodded, and stood sullenly 
watching the other two men as they 
linked their hands 
together and moved 


BITTER HERITAGE 


[ Continued from page 124] 


she implored him in a piteous tone. 

But he was inexorable. “You must,” 
he insisted. “Dear, we can’t go on as 
we are. It isn’t bearable. I’m fighting 
something vague and intangible all the 
time. I must know what I’m up 
against.” 

“Very well, then, if you must know.” 
Slowly but quite deliberately she un- 
clasped his arms from about her and 
faced him. “One of my parents did 
something once . . . that I’m ashamed 
of,” she said, speak- 
ing in a low, difficult 





off, carrying Herrick 
between them across 
the meadow. The re- 
mainder of the group 
melted away in 
search of the 
hounds, and pres- 
ently Severn, too, 
remounted his horse 
and rode off, leading 
the chestnut. 

It did not take 
many minutes to 
reach the cottage 
where Jem _ lived 
very comfortably, 
served by Joe Westcott, an odd-job 
man who helped him with the garden 
and poultry, and by an old family ser- 
vant, Mrs. Muffet. 

In a few minutes Herrick was com- 
fortably tucked up on a couch, thank- 
ful indeed for its softness and for the 
warmth of the hot-water bottle at her 
feet. 

“A glass of hot milk, with a drop of 
something in it, would do her good,” 
said Mrs. Muffet. “Make her sleep, 
maybe.” And forthwith bustled away. 

On her return Herrick obediently 
drank the hot milk “with a drop of 
something in it” which the old nurse 
brought her, and lay with closed eyes, 
too utterly worn out to concern her- 
self about anything that was going 
on around her. Mac stole quietly back 
into the room and seated himself near 
her couch. 

“Herrick . . . my beloved!” he mut- 
tered unsteadily. 

The sound of his voice recalled her 
to full consciousness, and she drew 
sharply away and sat up, looking 
at him with startled, apprehensive eyes 
at the look of resolution in his face. 
Perhaps Herrick sensed his determina- 
tion, for she gave a little cry of protest, 
smothered almost before its utterance 
by his lips on hers. She sprang up from 
the couch as though to escape, but his 
arms enfolded her and he held her 
against his breast with a quiet strength 
that there was no resisting. 

“No, dearest of all,” he said, as he 
felt her struggle faintly. “Don’t try to 
fight against things any longer. It’s no 
use. I’m never going to let you go 
again. Instead’”—smiling down at her 
with a tender mockery—‘“we’re going 
to be married and live happily ever 
after.” 

“Oh, but, Mac, we can’t!” she pro- 
tested. “I’ve told you . . . and nothing 
is altered. The same reason exists—” 

He shook his head. “You've told me 
nothing, sweet. That’s just the trouble. 
But this time you’re going to tell me.” 

Her heart sank. “I can’t . . . I can’t, 
Mac,” she declared breathlessly. “It 
could do no good. There is something 
which must separate us.” 

“I’m still waiting to be told,” he 
said, after a minute’s silence, a quiet 
persistency in his grave voice against 
which she was beginning to feel it use- 
less to fight. She might as well try to 
pit her strength against a rock. 

“No . . . no! Won’t you let me off, 
Mac? Please don’t make me tell you,” 








voice. “Not just a 
little thing—I don’t 
mean that. But 
something disgrace- 
ful— utterly bad. 
Something that you 
would be the first 
to condemn . . . that 
everybody would 
condemn.” Then, 
with an  agonized 
rush of entreaty: 
“Don’t ask me to 
tell you what it 
was, Mac—I—can’t 
do that.” 

Mac laid his own hands on her 
shoulders a moment. “Thank you, dear, 
for telling me,” he said gently. “And 
my answer to all that is: That I don’t 
care what your parents did—either, or 
both of them. I’m not wanting to 
marry them; I want to marry you. Nor 
am I going to ask you what it was—I 
don’t want to know. All I want to 
know, sweetheart, is do you love me 
enough to marry me—love and trust 
me enough?” 

She lifted her head. “I love and trust 
you absolutely,” she said simply. “It 
isn’t that. But I’m the child of my 
parents, their blood is mine, and it’s 
bad blood. Some day, the same weak- 
ness may come out in me, and I shan’t 
be able to help it. Don’t you see, it’s 
that I’m afraid of.” 

“I’m not,” said Mac. “I’m not 
afraid” — smiling a little— “of any 
weakness or wickedness suddenly 
showing itself in you. I’ve never seen a 
sign of it yet. Listen dearest,” he con- 
tinued, as her face still remained 
troubled. “I’m going to tell you some- 
thing and perhaps, then, you'll feel dif- 
ferently about it all.”” He paused, as if 
trying to decide how he should tell her, 
then went on quietly: “No one’s par- 
ents are perfect, and some are very far 
from it. My own father committed 
suicide. He had been very unwise over 
money matters. It was through that 
we lost everything. And when he real- 
ized what he had done he hadn’t the 
courage to face life any longer.” 

“So you see, beloved,” Mac was say- 
ing quietly, “why anything one of your 
parents may or may not have done 
would make no difference to me, if the 





same kind of thing reversed doesn’t - 


influence you?” 

“But I’m a woman. Men are differ- 
ent,” she said slowly, the memory of 
Rex Dereham bitter in her mind. 

“Are they? Well, then, I must be the 
exception which proves that rule. For I 
think you and I are very much alike. 
We neither of us care what the other’s 
father or mother may have done. So 
that seems a good foundation on which 
to build together. Herrick”—he held 
out his arms to her—‘“will you come to 
me—now?” 

For one last moment she still hesi- 
tated, frightened to take the happiness 
which was waiting for her. Then, swept 
by a rush of utter trust and confidence, 
she went to him, and their lips met in a 
kiss, unshadowed by any doubt or fear. 

[Concluded in Juty McCatv’s] 
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THE DOGS DO BARK 


[Continued from page 20] 


merry greeting from the blue cups. 

Pierrette spread the blue cloth on 
the dark table by the window and set 
the two blue cups and the two blue 
plates, waiting. She put the kettle on 
the hob, over the apple-stick fire. She 
found yellow cheese and bramble jam 
and new rich cream in the tidy larder. 

She ran to the garden for the laven- 
der. And it was just then that Pierrot 
came from the Fair, leaping over the 
wall, leaping over the gate and the 
daffodils. 

“There should be a brown hen, and 
she should lay us two speckled eggs 
tor our supper,” Pierrot said, after he 
had kissed Pierrette. 

“Tt should be a speckled hen, and 
she should lay us two brown eggs,” 
said Pierrette, and so it was. 

So they had the eggs, and the new- 
baked, crusty loaves and the thick 
cream and the jam for supper. 

And Pierrot made this queer prayer: 
“For lavender in a brown jug, and 
Pierrette in a brown kerchief, and us 
in a brown cottage, I thank Thee, 
God!” 

Outside the garden seemed to swim 
in a sea of pale green light. The tree 
boles in the orchard were black under 
the foamy clouds of the blossoms. The 
yellow daffodils were only faintly gold- 
en. There was a church spire, and over 
it a yellow star pricked the lovely sky. 

They sat on the wooden bench 
against the house wall, with the bed of 
lavender at their feet. Pierrette’s 
pointed shoes were little, silvery, quar- 
ter-moons, fallen on the cobbles of the 
walk. 

And now there came over the wall 
the noise of the village people going 
down the road laughing, shouting from 
the day’s fun. The Fair was over. 

The balloon man furled his flying, 
rainbow wares; the vendors stopped 
their calling. They could hear the stir 


of the Fair people making ready to go; 
carts rumbling on the road, voices call- 
ing, the barking of dogs. 

But here in the cottage garden they 
were safe. They sat hand in hand, the 
lavender bed at their feet growing 
paler as the night gathered. When the 
noise of the Fair was quite gone the 
darkness would fold in the sweet May 
darkness, like kindly wings, about 
them, about their home. 

“We will not take the road any 
more,” Pierrette said. In the dimming 
light her eyes were on Pierrot’s. 

“We will not take the road any 
more,” Pierrot said. 

The garden was like a place in a 
dream, the beds queerly shaped, the 
daffodils like tiny trumpets, faintly 
golden. In the orchard, there was a 
stirring, a low whispering of voices; 
the birds were going to bed. 

And now the Fair was on the road. 
There came the reedy calling of the 
pipes, playing a marching air. The little 
hoofs of the ponies made a patter, pat- 
ter, patter on the open road. 

Pierrot and Pierrette ran hand in 
hand, through the gate, through the 
long, sweet grass of the orchard. Over 
the wall was the strewn ground where 
the Fair had been. A spent balloon lay 
like a broken, crimson wing. The road 
was white and glimmering in a dark- 
ness pointed with stars. Ahead, they 
could hear the thin calling of the pipes, 
and the patter, patter, patter of the 
ponies. 

Pierrette was crying. Her feet 
pierced her like swords, as she ran; like 
little, silver swords. 

On the road, in the gray dust and 
dew, they met the cottage woman, 
running. Her cobbled shoes made a 
little clatter like the ponies. 

“T am going home,” the cottage wo- 
man said. 

She, too, was crying. 





CONFESSIONS OF A 


SALT WATER HERMIT 


| Continued from page 58} 


no secret that hermits are mostly per- 
sons to whom civilization has failed, 
in one way or another, to adjust it- 
self. There are even specimens who, 
as we say at Jones’ Island. are a bit 
touched, or haven’t all their buttons. 

In order to clear up a few popular 
misconceptions and in justice to other 
solitaries, I may state that I am, scien- 
tifically speaking, a secular hermit of 
the improved marine or clam-eating 
type, sometimes known as the North 
American sand-marsh or beach-hermit. 

As for my shack, it is not nearly so 
horrible as certain visitors have tried to 
make out. Artists have greeted my 
house with frank smiles of incredulity, 
followed by partial coma. One of them 
thinks it very smart, indeed, to de- 
scribe his experience in the cruel line: 
“T came, I saw, I went.” There is even, 
I hear, a movement among the archi- 
tects to use my house as a textbook 
example of what is wrong with their 
business. The sooner the better. That 
will give the dome of St. Paul’s a rest. 

Another expert with nothing better 
to do has estimated that my home, in 
the small space of 20 by 20 feet and 
on up, combines all but three of the 
worst features of the Early Greek, 
Byzantine, Gothic, Egyptian and Ches- 
ter V. Arthur schools of thought; at the 
same time lacking every essential men- 
tioned in Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. It is true that there are 
no quatrefoils, rosettes, gargoyles, tri- 
glyphs, jigsaw puzzles, caryatides, 
Mexican drawnwork or hemstitchings, 
and a good thing, too. I am sure 


that whoever built the place meant no 
affront to the Parthenon. Lines, masses 
and spaces are there, all right, but 
somehow they failed to jell. 

I have, besides, a cyclone cellar. I 
have realized since building my cyclone 
cellar that the difficulties of applied 
art are extreme, if not insuperable. It 
isn’t a cyclone cellar, really, but a 
small brick coop where I keep my un- 
finished manuscripts safe against fire, 
flood, moth, rust and cats. It is a home 
for my brain-children, bless their little 
hearts, all three dozen. Tidal waves 
may bear me away in the night, 
meadow fires may scorch and welcome, 
hurricanes and blizzards may do their 
worst to my undeserving self, but if 
anything should happen to the brain- 
kiddies, I’m sunk. 

So life flows on. Rattlesnake Ned 
continues to fix my pump whenever it 
breaks down and leaks. We ride along 
the beach occasionally, behind the old 
government horse, Creeping Moses. 
The kind friends who insist that I move 
to New York and become a well- 
rounded man—at my time of life!— 
continue to be foiled. Can the hermit 
change his spots? There are many 
other wonders, signs and portents, for 
which space lacks. 

These may, perhaps, be further 
specified hereinafter and hereabouts, 
in connection with the statistics of the 
climate, area, imports and exports, 
mineralogy, paleontology, epistemology, 
fisheries, society, pastimes, industries, 
government, banking system and clams 
of Jones’ Island and its hermit. 
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| SOIL AND THE SEA 
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pajn of body—he knew that pain of 
soul described only as “sea sorrow.” 

Bending over his dory mate, Red 
Alec addressed him as though he were 


| still alive and pulsing. 


“T tell ye, Louis, I’m through! I’m 
through! This is my last time at sea!” 


ONSCIOUSNESS came back slow- 

ly. There was first a sensation of 
peace and quiet, a feeling that some- 
how everything was right. Then a soft 
rustle and a shadow bending o’er. 

Red Alec looked up to find himself 
gazing into a face beautiful as a Ma- 
donna. He was not given to holy emo- 
tions, but the suggestion of her presence 
seemed to carry with it the calm of 
the Mystery. 

He was lying in a room spotlessly 
clean, with hand-made rugs upon the 
floor and pictures of the saints upon 
the wall. The saints and the Madonna- 
like face made him think of heaven, 
but a twinge of pain from his fractured 
forearm destroyed illusions. He moan- 
ed slightly at which a soft hand was 
placed upon him. 

Raising himself slowly he inquired, 
“T must be in Isle Madame?” 

“And how did you know?” 

“By your cap and your kirtle.” 

“Then, you’ve been here before.” 

“Aye, came for bait.” 

At this a dark giant with heavy beard 
and coal-black eyes entered saying, 
“You're a fisherman?” 

“Yea, one o’ the Skippers o’ the 
Judique Fleet. And, pray, where am I?” 

“At my farm, stranger, about a mile 
outside o’ Arichat. I’m Godfrey Le- 
Blanc.” 

“How did I get away back here?” 

“Well, ye see this farm o’ ours runs 
right through to the ocean. On the 
night o’ the twenty-first, we had a ter- 
rific gale and tide that smashed in 
dykes and flooded the lower meadows. 
It was this break in the dykes that 
saved you. We were all down there 
workin’ with the dykin’ shovels when 
one o’ the lads sighted your dory bob- 
bin’ in over the crests. 

“You looked like a goner when you 
drifted ashore but we brought you 
back here in the wagon and Marseli, 
my daughter, has been nursin’ you 
ever since. 

“And can ye remember, stranger, 
what happened to ye, now?” 

“Yea. I was lost while tendin’ my 
trawls.”” He shuddered as though re- 
calling a hideous nightmare. 

“You don’t seem to have good mem- 
ories o’ the fishin’,” remarked LeBlanc. 

“T hate the business. I hope that I 
never again lay eyes upon the sea.” 

By the time that the shipwrecked 
stranger was able to be about again, 
Spring was far advanced. 

It was Marseli who lent enchant- 
ment to the place. She seemed like the 
very spirit of the Springtime. 

Red Alec had always thought of 
farm life as an unending round of 
drudgery. With Marseli as his guide 
across these acres the service of the 
soil now took on a new meaning. 

“Don’t you want to go down the 
wood road with me? It’s a glorious 
sight to stand on top of the dykes and 
watch the tide ebb,” she said one day. 

Red Alec drew back, sick at the 
mere suggestion. 

“Oh, don’t let us go any further.” 

“Of course, I forgot, it’s the sea?” 

“T never want to know what’s there.” 

He shuddered slightly. Marseli also 
shuddered. 

She took his hand, exclaiming, “The 
wicked sea. You'll never, never go back 
to it, will you?” 

Feeling the glow of that warm hand, 


it was not hard to answer, “No, I’m 
through with roving.” 

“And don’t you love our farm?” 

“It’s the dearest place in all the 
world.” 

Marseli put up her lips to be kissed. 

“T’m so glad that you feel that way, 
because I adore our dear country.” 

Moving on, across the ridges, they 
found her father and his gang working 
in the clearing with their axes. 

“Hullo, you’re about again?” God- 
frey called out, heartily. 

“Aye, and it makes me better just 
to feast me eyes on your land.” 

“A wonderful country,” remarked 
Godfrey, indicating with a sweep of his 
hand the wide expanse of field and 
pasture, meadowland and forest. 

Companioning with her, the sweet 
genius of this place, Red Alec began 
to sense that magic haze that lies along 
the horizon of a heart’s romance. Every 
morning his first thought was Marseli. 
Every evening her voice lent wondrous 
expectation to the close of day. 

For her part, the girl had many 
suitors, but none like this wild, dash- 
ing Highlander, irresistible with the 
intensity of his attack. 

Godfrey LeBlanc, with an eye for 
manhood, favored their growing at- 
tachment from the start. 

“Tf ye’ll only leave the sea, my son, 
I'll promise ye half my acres.” 

“T’m through,” was the rejoinder. 

As the crops ripened and came to 
fruition just as surely these two ad- 
vanced toward mutual understanding. 
It was no new thing for a Highlander 
to love a French girl. Gael and Gaul 
had often mingled their strains on Isle 
Madame. When at last the time came 
for their betrothment, as Red Alec 
was of the faith that came through 
Iona, Monsieur le Curé was there to 
grant his blessing. 


#5 es the last of the harvest had 
been gathered a calm peace be- 
gan to settle on the Acadian farm. 
The long sleep of Winter was approach- 
ing. 

Perhaps it was the cessation of strife 
with the soil, perhaps it was the end- 
ing of uncertainty in the heart, that 
caused the rover’s blood to begin whis- 
pering. 

Could there be such a thing as satiety 
of ease, and soft talk by the fireside? 
Could one who had really lived for- 
swear the love of risk and danger? In 
the midst of these old whisperings 
there came into Red Alec’s mind the 
diapason of a ship hard driven, the 
steady roar to leeward and loud, high 
thumming over all, the song of the 
weather-shroud. 

As days grew colder and _ nights 
lengthened dogs began to doze before 
the fire while men-folk took their ease 
at midday in the Autumn sun. A great 
peace had settled over all, a peace that 
comes with work well done, granted as 
a benediction from the soil. 

At evening prayer, in the great kitch- 
en, Godfrey sighed his gratitude. 

“Aye, we’ve got much to be thank- 
ful for, my children.” 

The devout voice of the father 
droned away at his aves while Marseli 
and Grandmére joined in the responses 
but Red Alec heard them not. His 
heart was tuned to the creaking roof, 
to the sighing rafters and the thresh of 
wind on the Autumn hills. Listening 
while he knelt there beside his affianced 
he heard dimly, from far away, that 
music which haunted the Berserkers of 
old—the thunder of a northern sea. 

After prayers he took Marseli out in- 
to the moonlight. There was something 

[ Continued on page 128] 
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wild and haunting in the spirit of the night, some- 
thing to touch with fire the gypsy blood. As the 
lovers lingered at their trysting-place, Red Alec 
caught the girl suddenly to him. 

“Come away with me, tonight, M’eudail.”* 

“No we’re going to be married soon, my love, we can 
wait. I must think of my father,” she replied softly. 

On the following morning an itinerant packman came 
out from Arichat and stopped at the LeBlanc farm for 
dinner. From his wares Marseli bought laces and per- 
fumes to add to her trousseau. After the purchases were 
completed the packman gave them the gossip of distant 
parishes, of weddings and betrothments, of births and 
deaths, of crops and harvests. : 

Red Alec sitting apart was puffing his pipe when a 
casual remark suddenly focussed his attention. 

“The Judique fleet came into Arichat last night fer 
bait. They’re on the way to the banks fer the Winter 
fishin’.” 

“Umph, a bad business,” snorted Godfrey. “A des- 
troyer of homes, a maker of orphans and widows. 

“But it’s a man’s business, though.” ; 

Unconsciously, Red Alec had spoken from his shad- 
owy corner. 

At this remark, Old Godfrey glared about. “It’s sur- 
prised I am to hear ye offerin’ opinions like that. A good 
man stays by his own place. He’s a fool who would leave 
the security o’ farmin’ fer the foolishness o’ fishin’. 

“But some cannot help it.” 

“What!” the word roared. 

The grim giant wheeled as J —, © 


SOIL AND THE SEA 
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she burst out, “I really believe that down underneath 
you love the sea better than me.” 

“No, no, little one, I love you better than anything 
else in all the world.” 

“Then why are you always harking back to the sea?” 

“Perhaps it’s because the sea loves me. You know the 
sea will have her own. Poor Louis, who claimed to under- 
stand, always used to say that I was one of the loved 
ones of the sea.” 

“Well, who do you love most?” 

Dark eyes were shining like two stars, a warm breath 
fanned his cheek. 

“Who is it that you love the most?” 

“T love you, M’eudail. You only.” 

Comforted by this protestation Marseli kissed him, 
whispering, “Tomorrow, love, is our wedding day.” 

Then she passed out again, the purest, the loveliest, 
the sweetest visitant that he had ever known. There was 
a balm in her presence, a soothing in her kiss. But when 
she had gone disturbing voices once again intruded. In 
that hour the very peace of this Acadian home became 
oppressive. 

Answering to disturbing voices, he rose, dressed and 
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passed stealthily out along the eaves and then, 
sailor-fashion, lowered himself to the ground. 
It was a glorious October night with the north- 
ern lights shining grandly across the upland ridges, 
As true as a homing swallow he took the wood 
road through unknown country to the open sea, the 
road up which they had brought him after rescue and 
which he had shunned since like the plague. 

With the packman’s words now sounding in his ears 
he took this course unfalteringly. For nearly a mile, he 
ran through dim woodland, then, a breaking in the trees 
and the salt tang of windy marshes. He did not hesitate, 
his feet were toward the dykes. ; 

Climbing atop the dyke he raised himself and stood 
gazing outward. The tide was at the flood and there 
stretching beneath his feet lay the golden pathway of a 
moonlit sea, shimmering to dim horizons. This golden 
pathway for one of the Red Campbells was as the path- 
way to the end of dreams. 


They were to be married that night in the cathedral 
at Arichat. The bridegroom came into town early. The 
bride was to follow later with her father. 

All day Red Alec had been strangely troubled listen- 
ing to beguilements of the great seducer. At one mo- 
ment his mind was haunted by a vision of that moonlit 
sea stretching out before him like a waiting lover, cry- 
ing and calling for her own. Something within him was 

answering to that call, yearn- 
ing for the hard, sweet kisses 
as of old. 
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writes Mr. de Fonge. His letter follows: 


Berkeley, Calif. 
“I HAVE ROWED on the Varsity crew here for three years. Plug- 
ging away at a difficult engineering course all year, I was never in 
good shape when training began. And for several seasons,particularly 
at the height of training, I had a tendency towards indigestion and 


skin disorders. 


“I had read how members of other university teams were eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I decided to give it a try myself. Skeptical at 
first, I soon saw that its value had by no means been over-rated. 

“Whe. in training for any strenuous sport, the body has to take in 
large quantities of food, which throws a great strain on the digestive 
system. I have found that a few cakes of Yeast each day keeps me in 


shape for a hard day’s grind and clears up my skin.” 





“Training season never found me in good shape,” 


C. Peter ve Jonce, Jr. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“My proficiency in sports would reach the 
point where I was becoming really interested 
in a game—when something would happen. 
An attack of indigestion. A cold. Or a spell of 
headaches . . . Naturally I was discouraged 
and came to regard myself as too delicate for 
athletics. 


“The remarkable experience of a friend of 
mine converted me to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Practically given up as a hopeless case, my 
friend gained almost complete recovery after 
six months’ use of Yeast. 


“So I began eating it, three cakes daily, dis- 
solved in water. In a few months my indi- 
gestion had vanished and my complexion— 
formerly marred with pimples—had become 
remarkably clear. Now, when friends tell me 
how well I look, I say, ‘The credit belongs to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 


“No longer delicate, I am now playing 
tennis with real enthusiasm.” 
LauretrAa BuEHNER 
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My Friends Spectacular Recovery 
ee  (QONVINGA Me” 


Miss Lavretra BuEHNeR, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Read her letter at left 





ENTLY, naturally, Fleischmann’s Yeast 

rouses the sluggish muscles of your large 
intestine, softens accumulated food wastes, 
speeds up elimination. The poisons of con- 
stipation no longer flood your system. As a 
result, your digestion improves, your old 
appetite returns. Your complexion, too— 
now clear, fresh—reflects your new-found vigor 


and health. 
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New York City 
“TAM ENGAGED IN WRITING a biography of the 
divine Sarah Bernhardt. All my life I had admired her. 
Finally in 1913 I met her, and later was asked to serve as 
her press representative, in which capacity I continued 
foratime. It was this contact which gave me the real ma- 
terial for my work. 

“My colossal and seemingly endless task is a terrific 
irain on my vitality. I find that eating several cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day fortifies me and gives me 
he needed stamina for my writing. I first learned of this 
practice from a young lady of the cast when I was on the 
oad, acting in Shakespearian réles in other strenuous days. 

“Needless to say, I now eat Yeast regularly—I wouldn’t 
be without it for a single day!” 











Artuur W. Row 


















































































Little Miss Helen Wright and her mother. Mrs. Wright says: 


Denver, Colo. 
“HAVING A LITTLE DAUGHTER with such a happy, sunny disposition 
is a genuine joy. My only worry was that for a while she suffered from con- 
stipation. At the suggestion of a friend I started giving her a cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, dissolved in warm milk. 

“Later, she enjoyed eating it just plain, from the cake. The Yeast entirely 
overcame her trouble and she has since known nothing but perfect health. 
This year she entered school with a high average for her physical condition. 
But I still give her Yeast daily, as insurance for future years of health and 
happiness. 

“My husband and I, too, have a reputation among our friends as examples 
of excellent health. We attribute something of this—our freedom’ from colds, 
for example—to the fact that we follow my doctor’s advice and eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a preventive measure.” Mrs. Yate L. Wricut 





To feel the way Nature meant you to 
feel, eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
everyday. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from any grocer. Buy two or three days’ 
supply at a time and keep it in any cool, 
dry place. Also, write for a free copy of 
the latest booklet on Yeast in the diet. 
Address Health Research Dept. F-53 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 


Health you admire— 
this simple way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot 
or cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians recommend drinking one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
each meal and before going to bed. And train 
yourself to form a regular daily habit. As you are 
benefited by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast you can 
gradually discontinue dangerous, habit-forming 
cathartics. 
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LIVES AND LETTERS 


Our New Department of Human Relations 


HE long lines of  well-bred 
houses along our various streets 


turn tranquil faces to the 
neighbors. Yet, many of them are 
seething with dissention, misunderstanding and some- 
times even momentary hatred. The combatants are not 
mistresses and maids, nor even husbands and wives, 
those time-honored but ever eager rivals for supremacy. 
They are mothers and daughters. Some of them are 
bitter that this should be so; some are full of tears; all 
are puzzled. 

Of course certain women cannot get along with any- 
body because they cannot get along with themselves. 
The accidental fact that they have borne children does 
net make them mothers any more than happening to be 
female olfspring makes other women daughters. But 
such cases are pathological rather than typical and do 
not belong in this discussion. The great majority of 
mothers and daughters who write to this department 
are normal, sensible women who really long to be happy 
together and are not. 

The surface reasons given for the trouble are many 
and varied, but underneath and through them all, there 
runs, like a discordant obligato, one ugly cause. They 
do not regard each other as human beings at all but 
only as mothers and daughters. Though of the same 
flesh and blood, they are not even friends; just wear- 
hardened acquaintances who take too many liberties and 
expect too many favors, or aliens who behave all too 
often like enemies. 

It has not occurred to them that friendships, like 
gardens, must be cultivated and that mothers and 
daughters can be friends only in the way that other 
persons can be, by showing the best and most attrac- 
tive sides of their natures, by giving before expecting 
to receive. 

Instead the personality is utterly snuffed out under 
a smothering relationship. “This is my daughter; she 
must do as I say, no matter what. She will always be a 
child to me.’ The answer comes back defiantly. ‘““This 
is my mother; she brought me into the world and, 
therefore, owes me all I can get out of her for as long 
as we both shall live. It is only her duty.” And so it 
goes, volley answering volley back and forth, with no 
indication that ammunition will be exhausted on either 
side. 

Everybody admits that marriage built entirely upon 
physical relationship is not likely to last. How can a 
purely physical relationship between parents and chil- 
dren be expected to last, either? Unless children are 
given friendship and understanding and respect (and 
taught to give them in return), along with food and 
shelter and clothing and constructive discipline, they 
will inevitably grow away from their parents when need 
for what those parents have once provided, ceases. 
Whenever the physical aspect of motherhood is mini- 
mized and the spiritual aspect—companionship—height- 
ened, such misunderstandings will vanish away. 

“Poor Mamma!” Poor old Mother!” This phrase in 
several variants is almost sure to bob up in letters that 
daughters write. “Poor Mother does not understand this 
generation. But, of course, she is getting old, thirty- 
eight.” This from eighteen. Another daughter, aged 


Conducted by Margaret Severance 


Poor Mamma! 


twenty-five, engaged to a man of forty, blames her mother 
for opposing the union, then adds, “But poor Mamma 
has forgotten what love is like.” Poor Mamma, it turns 
out, has reached the withered age of fifty, exactly the 
age that daughter’s fiancé will be in ten years! “Clara 
simply doesn’t know her own mind, yet; she is just 
twenty-one.” I haven't the facts in that case but in all 
probability this mother was a wife herself at twenty-one, 
for she is still youngish. That, though, she would tell 
you, is different! 

Such controversies spring not from disparity of age 
or even from natural diversity of opinion, but from a 
mistaken feeling (there is really no idea involved) about 
what the relationship between mother and daughter 
should be, from their regarding each other as material pos- 
sessions, tender flowers to be kept out of draft and sun- 
light, precious jewels to be locked away, floors to be 
walked over, or chairs to be sat upon. In final analysis, 
these attitudes are equally insulting, equally crippling. 

Here is a plea from a young woman who evidently 
sees eye to eye, and walks hand in hand, with her 
mother. I wish there were more daughters like her. 


My dear Margaret Severance: 

I am writing this letter in the hope that it may help 
others. It is meant for daughters. There has always 
been more or less talk about the failures of parents 
and I admit that few parents, especially mothers, really 
succeed in the most important part of parenthood, that 
is, in being companions and confidantes. But don’t you 
think that a lot of us daughters have failed too? Surely, 
when we are old enough to realize that our parents have 
failed in their duties to us, we are smart enough, or 
should be, to realize our own mistakes, too, and to try 
to rectify them. Let’s start, therefore, being better 
daughters. Let’s try to make it a little easier for our 
mothers to confide in us. Won't all the daughters who 
read this page please join me in trying to be better 
companions to their mothers? 

—Twenty. 


Companionship is often difficult between parents and 
children because real companionship is a correlative of 
equality. The old sentimental conception of parenthood 
put fathers and mothers upon a pinnacle just because 
they had produced children and not because of any 
superior quality of character or understanding of life 
which they possessed. The modern idea has swung too 
far the other way, making little tyrannical demigods 
of children, just because they are children. As a matter 
of fact, there is no more virtue in being either parent 
or child than in being a chestnut tree or an ocean liner; 
the virtue lies in what kind of parent one is, or what 
kind of child. The divine right of parents was as stupid 


a doctrine as was the divine right oi 
kings. ‘The divine right of children is 
as dangerous as government in the 
hands of a primitive people in revo- 
lution, armed with deadly weapons which they do not 
know how to use. When we learn to respect the divine 
right of the human being, in proportion to the divinity 
that he tries to manifest, we shall come nearer to 3 
happy solution. 

Many a daughter longs for companionship. But for 
every lonely daughter, there is a lonely mother who 
often bears her hurt in proud silence. Any mother finds 
it hard to get acquainted with the bewildering young 
changeling who has mysteriously taken the place of the 
lank little girl, who only yesterday lost her doll and her 
front teeth and now has lost her heart and maybe even 
her head. The old relationship has gone and the nev, 
which can be infinitely richer and more beautiful, has 
not yet been established. There is a wise old woman 
waiting for development in every girl; a timid child 
lurking still in the heart of every mother. If these two ( 
little ghosts of what-may-be and what-has-been would 
only come out, the two women in whom they abide 
would find the wall between them vanished away anda 
warm tie of friendship in its place. 








My dear Margaret Severance: 

Please tell me what to do. I don’t want to leav 
home, for my parents need me and yet I am miserabl 
staying here. At eighteen I was engaged, but they ob- 
jected to the young man because they did not like his 
family. Now I am glad they did, for he has turned ou 
badly and I did not love him anyway. I know this 
because five years later I fell in love with another mai, 
a widower who seems to me everything that any gir 
could expect ina husband. But my parents seem to hati 
him, especially my mother. For every virtue I find it 
him, they can point out a dosen flaws. We have beet 
engaged five years and my fiancé is tired of waiting 
But my mother says it will kill her if I go on withow 
her consent; she has heart trouble. Several other met 
have shown me attention. Mother always likes them umti 
they get serious; then she calls them all the names tt 
the catalogue of infamy. I really am desperate.—Jean. 





















Your mother does not object to any particular man} 
she objects to marriage for you and, therefore, to al 
men. To her you are still in swaddling clothes. There # 
nothing to do in such a case but to make up yoll 
own mind. Your mother’s interference in the first it 
stance was wise and beneficial, as you acknowledge. 1 
the present instance it seems utterly ridiculous. If yol 
follow your own heart, your mother’s heart  troubl 
will no doubt get well speedily. 

Subconsciously many a mother seeks in the life © 
her daughter the fulfillment she may have missed " 
her own. In what she fondly believes to be the youll 
ful reincarnation of herself, she hopes to find perfectio 
and complete happiness at last. That is the reason wh) 
any would-be son-in-law seems to her a potential 
lain, if not a blot upon the landscape. If she search 
the social register of young gods and shining heroe P 
she would find some unforgivable flaw in every oné d 
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a 
( VW/ pear charm wax-polished floors 
\ 3% add to your home—whata com- 
ew 2 fort and convenience and econ- 
omy they are. Floor-care is reduced to a 
minimum—yet you delight in the enhanced 
floor-beauty—in the lights. and shadows 
mirrored in the deep-toned luster of John- 


son’s Polishing Wax. 


And it’s a comfortable feeling to know 
that costly refinishing and the upset house- 
hold that goes with it are things of the past, , 
so securely does this wax protect your floors. 


Perhapsyou have never realized how sim- 
ple and easy it is to wax your floors, even 
for the first time, with the Johnson Elec- 
tric Polisher. Use it on wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition— over varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. In just a few hours you can 
transform every room in your home. 


Don’t think you must wash the floors 


first —that is unnecessary because the wax [1 
cleans as it polishes. There is no stooping” 


or kneeling—no messy rags or pails. Sim- 
ply apply a thin coat of Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax as directed. All soil and grime 
vanishes, leaving the surface spotless. 


Now guide the Johnson Electric Pol- 
isher over the floors. It takes much less 
effort than running your vacuum cleaner. 
Almost instantly a gleaming trail of beauty 
appears on the dull floor. Soon the whole 
surface is burnished to a bright luster that 
defies wear and makes cleaning much easier. 


Johnson’s Wax, like a thin, flexible coat- 
ing of glass, stands between the delicate 
finish of your floors and the constant 
pounding of feet. Foot-prints don’t show— 
unsightly “traffic spots” are banished. 


You can rent a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher by the day or half-day from your 
grocery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or 
dept. store at a very low rate. Or add one 
to your own home equipment. At the new 
price of only $29.50 (formerly $42.50) it 


soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON RACINE, WIS 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory, BRANTFORD) 


if Johnson’s Polishing 7 
i) Wax comes in two |i 
{ convenient forms— |! 
)) Paste and Liquid. It 4} 
| is sold by grocersand || 
\\ dealers everywhere. J) 
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WAX YOUR FLOORS THIS EASY WAY 








-WOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 
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‘POLISHES - PRESERVES: PROTECTS 








oak -- squeeze -- rinse -- wring / 





1* Help “Now, after 20 minutes’ 
safe soaking in Chipso suds, my clothes 
don’t need hard rubbing or steamy boil- 
ing. I just squeeze the loosened dirt out.” 


In this quick, modern washday that millions of 
women have adopted, there is no place for the 
washboard and boiler. Nor any backaches and 
old-fashioned drudgery! Chipso, the modern, 
flaked soap, which makes instant suds at the 
touch of hot water, does the hard work of 
washday for them. 

You see, the rich Chipso suds really transform 
the two hard tasks of washday: Chipso loosens 
every bit of dirt . . . by soaking it free! So you can 
remove the dirt . . . by squeezing it out! 

Now that you know the secret, wouldn't you 
like to try this easy washday, too? 

First, run hot water on Chipso flakes to get 
instant suds. Not a second wasted chipping or 
melting bar-soap! Then, leave your clothes to 
soak. In 20 minutes, without any work on your 
part, the dirt will be loosened and ready to 
drop out. 

To remove the dirt, you will then need only 
to squeeze the suds through the clothes. Very 
bad spots may need light hand-rubbing. Then, 
rinse and wring. That is all! Could tub-washing 
be easier? 


Chipso—hot water 
—instant suds 


The most amazing success in the history of household soa 


one Help ‘“‘Now I first soak the dirt 
loose in the washing machine with Chipso 
suds. Then I run the machine half the 
usual time, and get clean clothes.” 


Soaking helps your machine, too! 


Don't make your washing machine waste power, 
when Chipso suds can loosen the dirt in your 
clothes with 20 minutes’ soaking, right in the 
machine. Then, turn on the power; in half the 
time, with half the operating expense, your 
clothes will be sweet and snowy-white. 


QUICK SUDS 
-~ at the touch 
Poy aim ato) | water 


pso washday ts over 











3rd Help “Chipso’s quick suds soak 
the grease off the dishes. I just do the 
rinsing and drying. Result: a new half- 
hour each day—and smoother hands!"’ 


Even- dishwashing is % quicker, nov 


Here is the new Chipso method of dishwashis 
which gives you an extra half-hour of *‘time-f 
other-things’’ every day, because it is one-thi 
quicker: 

First, for instant suds, run hot water over ti 
white flakes of Chipso. Wash the glass and silw 
first. While you rinse and dry them, leave th 
china in the Chipso suds to soak off the gre > 
and food traces. Then, while you finish the chin 
soak the utensils clean in the very same way. 

Chipso users find they rarely have to put th 
hands into hot soapy water this way! 

Luckily, too, the large box contains so mu 
Chipso that it will do 4 to 6 family washings 
or a month of dishwashings! 


Free! Saving Golden Hours—‘‘How to take 
15 common stains . . . save clothes by soakil 
... lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like thes 
together with the newest laundry methods, 
discussed in a free booklet—Saving Golden Hom 
Send a post card to Winifred S. Carter (Dept.CM 
Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Soaks clothes clean 
Dishes % less time 
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